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PREFACE. 



^ Who was Junius ?" has, from the first appearance 
of his Letters, been asked with equal avidity by all 
parties in England, Ireland, Scotland, and America. 
To the protraction of the mystery in which the sub- 
ject has hitherto been so completely involved, an in- 
terest has succeeded proportionate to the high merit 
of the philippics, the importance of their matter, and 
the extraordinary dejrterity with which the author 
evaded discovery. The restless resentment of govern- 
ment, and the growing admiration of the people, 
conspired to sharpen the search after the author, 
and to increase the difficulty of his concealment. 
Yet, though not always free from afarm,* he uniform- 
ly baffled pursuit, and repaid' ill its labours with tan- 
talizing disappointment. His admirers could not 
find a sensible object to honour with thei*/^plause, 
nor did his enemies know towards whonf to l^nnch 
the bolt of their revenge.f '***'*./ :'y. 

« See No. 41 of the Private Nates to Woodk]\T;jt!^oJ^V^9od£%Ws 
Janios. ' j , 

f I learn from indubitable aotbority, that the minisiry btrt^d an 
apartment opposite Mr. H. S. Woodfall's premises, at the winjJOws 
of which some person was constantly stationed, to notice every one 
who came to that printer.^ The search after Junius was indefa- 
tigable and incessant. It mast have been not a little encouraged 
by the inadvertency of Mr. H. S. Woodfall, in inserting in his 
Notices to Correspondents, (July 18, 17%^ ^be following answer 
to a request of Junius, concerning Newbury's recent edition of his 
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iv PREFACE. ^ 

five anonymous publications, all of which associate 
De Lolme with Junhis, while one of them (a pamph- 
let) proves itself to be an original piece,* of which 
the celebrated letter to the King (the thirty-fiftji) is 
only a partial though polished copy.f From these 
very scarce _p reductions, the •* History of the 
Flagellants,'' " Jaxius's Letters/' exclusively so 
called, his *' Miscellaneous Letters,*' his ** Piivate 
Communications to Mr. Wilkes,** and « Notes to 
Mr. H. S. Woodfall,"* such quotations have been 
made as were deemed necessary for the purposes of 
general comparison, circumstantial inference, and 
literal illustration. 

Facts and arguments which, many months since, 
would have appeared, had not events occurred too 
important to permit attention to inferior objects, 
are now submitted to the Public. In ushering these 
to my readers, I make one request (my only one) 
that they will fairly examine, and duly weigh, the 
whole body of the evidence adduced, before they 
pronounce upon its validity. 



* It if a coriom fact, that the porttoos of this pamphlet not tians- 
posed into the Letter addressed to the King in the Pvbjuc Astxiti* 
6B1, formed the principal topics and langoage of another Letter, 
addressed to the same Ghbat Pbrsohaob, (and on the same daj) 
in the Moenxng Chboxxclb. * 

t This composition will be found in its proper place, printed eol- 
laterally with the improved transcript. 
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DE LOLME JUNIUS. 

CHAPTER I. 

Information concerning De Lolme. 

Almost all the cobtemporaries of De Lolme txt dead : and 
the few who remain, know so little concerning him, that I 
tiave only been able to add to the biography prefixed to Dr. 
Coote's edition of the Essay, some circumstances disclosed by 
such of the works of Db Lolhb as I hay^ succeeded in pro- 
curing, and a few, but interesting particulars, communicated 
to me by my own personal friends, and individuals to whom 
they referred me.* 

John Lewis De Lolme, LL. D. was a native of Geneva. Dr. 
Coote informs us, that he was bom about the year 1745 ; but 
this is a little erroneous : for in the Adoertitement pfeftsed to 
his first and most valuable production, Db Lolmb says, '^ I 
was twenty-seven years old when I first came to this country : 
after being in it only a year, I began to write my work, which 
I published about nine months afterwards/' According to 
this, he was nearly twenty-nine when it first appeared ; which, 
were Dr. C. correct, would bring the year of its publication 

* Sir Richard Phillips; Dr. Wolcot j Mr. Disraeli ; Mr. Plants, of 
the Britbb Museum ; M)*. Harris, of the Boyal Institution ; Mr. David 
Williams, of the Literary Fund ; Mr. Stoddart, who painted De Lolme*i 
portrait^prefixed to the fourth English edition of bis Essay ; Mr.Heath, 
who engraved it; Mr. Egerton, Charing Cross; Mr. Murray, 
Albemarle Street ; Mr. Ridgeway, Piccadilly ; Mr. Walker, Senior^ 
Paternoster Row ; Mr. Nichols, Proprietor of the Gbntlbm an*s 
Maoazihb ; Mr. Sidney, the Printer of this Volume ; Mr. Strafibrd, 
^olborn Hill ; Mr. Ward, Old Bailey ; and Mr. Charles Spilsbury, 
the only surviving son of the late Mr. Thomas Spilsbury, who printed | 
the first and second English editions of De Lolme's principal worK 
aod the first edition of his ^' History of the Flagellants." 
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down to 177^* But the Essay was first given to the world in 
French, in 1770, and five years more elapsed before the Author 
published his EngUsh translation. This translation, therefore, 
if De Lolme was born about 1745^ could not be extant, even 
in manuscript, till soriie yfears after 1774. But the Preface 
to the genuine edition of the JjKttbrs of Junius, printed iu 
;i77^; by presenting passages fronn Db Loire's translation, 
contradicts his biographer's assertion ;$ and proves that his 
birth was considerably anterior to 1745. 

If what de Lolme himself says respecting his age, when 
he iirst arrived in England, be accurate,* I have reasons 
for concluding, that he was boro as early as the year 1734 or 
17^ ; which period, (besides the ti(;ne he might have pre- 
vioQilly devoted abroad to the study of our language,) would 
allow five or six years for the acquisition of that general mas- 
ttff iti the English idiom, displayed in the^*£t of the Mis- 

CJBX*tANBOUS LSTTBRS of J^UNIUS. ^ 

The Disquisition, (in Frenchj) on our Constitution^ was 
i;ucceeded by the following works ; 

*' A Parallel between the EngHsh Constituti&nj and the Ibta^r 
Oovernment of Sweden. By J.L. DX. LL.D." (Quarto, I ;72.) 

''The History <^ the flagellants. By Somebody^ who is not a 
Doctor of the Sorbonne/'f (Quarto, not dated« but known to be 
poblMked about i;;8. Walker.) 

* Dn the truth of Dt Ddme*t assertions, boweVer, (ai I shall 
again have occasion to remark,} we caDoot always depend. In a note 
to his £sfiAY> (p. 377 f) given in illustration of the impartiality with 
which the laws of England are administered^ hie ^ays^ '' A little Bfitt 
I came to England for the first time, an attion Was brought in a 
dourt of Justice against a Princej very nearly related to the Crown." 
By these words it would appear, (since the late Duke of Cumberland's 
trial, to which he alludes, took place in 1770,) that his first visit 
was about the latter end of I76Q. But it was more than two yeatk 
after De Lolme*s first arrival in England, that bis Essat Was pub- 
lisbed, in French, and some ye^rs again subsequent to that, thdt 
the translation was produced, quotations from which translation ^i^ere 
given, by Junius, in manuscript, to the late Mr. Woodfall^ as early 
as November, 177^' 

t In the Gentleman's Magazine, for the year 1784, p. Sf, We 
find the following notice of the author of this Work. 

" The present historian is M. De Lolme, that free-bom Citizen 
of Geneva, who has so lately discussed the Constitution of JSngland, 
and is so well acquainted with our language, thai this bo6k Wthtid 
hardly be thought the composition of a foreigner. 
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'«' S0(«9i^PhiIogiOfau()Qe et Politique, des Lob relattves aax Mar- 
<ri4{e^ fi^yudiatioQ^ Divojcce^ ^ Separation. Par an Citoyen de 
Mojade," (Nodate.) 

*' A Pre&tory Introdoctioa to a New Edition of De Foe*t His- 
tory of the Union of Scotland with England."* (Quarto, 1786, 
Stock^ale) 

'' The British Empire in Europe, In Three Parts.*' (Qnarto, 
t7BT, White.) 

" Observations on the NaMonal Embarrassments.** (Octaw, 1789, 
Ddbrett.) 
'' HKWights on the Window Tax'* <No date.) 

^ Thoughts on the Sho|i Tax, and the Imposts upon Hawkw an4 
Podtarf," (No date.) 

He also> l>r. Coote infiMrms ua^ sent some Letters to the News-. 
papers^ ^' Farticnlarlj/' says the learned Doctor, '' we remember 9 
v^ ingenious paper on the question, ' Whether the Impeachment of 
Mr, Hastings abated by a dissoiutkn tf Parliament?" 'f 



* By the following Advertisement, prefixed by Stockdale to 
tlus edition of De Foe's History, it appears that he had promised 
the public a larger contiibaUon from the pen of De Lolme tfcaa 
was supplied by that writer. 

'' The Publisher is extremely sorry that he should have pro« 
mised what he is unable to fulfil. Mr. De Lolme having engaged 
to furnish an historical discourse, in respect to the various attempts 
that have been made to unite Ireland to England, with the probable con* 
sequences of such a measure, the Publisher pr^^umed to think, that 
a Treatise, by such a writer, would form a proper appendage to The 
Histcry of the Union (f Scotland with England: bat the onfbrtanato 
indisposition of that Me Author has disappointed his reasonable hopes 
of gratifying his numerous customers and the public. The very re- 
spectable noblemen and gentlemen, who previously patronized this 
nvoBK, having become impatient for their books, determined him no 
longer to delay a pablication which had been so often asked for : and 
be humbly hopes, that the copious and interesting Livb of Db Fob, 
which is now annexed, contrary to his original design, will, in some 
measure, compensate the want of Mr. De Lolme*s discourse." 

t This latter circumstance oaly establishes the fact, that De Lolme 
was aofsustomed to send contribations to th0 newspapers : but in the 
foUowiotg note we have bis own confession, that he was very early in 
the habit of transplanting from his Essay to the PubRc Advertiser, 
bis ideas, and even his expressions. 

" Several of the ideas, and even expressions, contained in this 
chapter, made their appearance in the Public advertiser about the 
time I was preparing the first edition : I sent them myself to that 
newspaper, under the signature of jidvenaJ* (See Essay, page 
gas, 4th edit) *^* 
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l\ie title page of De Lolme's Essay announces him an 
*' Advocate" and " Member of the Council of Two Hundred^ 
in the Republic of Geneva." Of course^ he had received not 
only a liberal, but a legal education. This would naturally 
open to the view of a mind expansive as his, the larger theatre 
of the world, for the further cultivation, and wider display. of 
his talents ; and would direct his attention to the constitutions^ 
laws, and customs, of more powerful states than his own. 
His opportunities of observing the ruling principle of legal 
practice, " the indiscriminate defence of right and wrong," 
soon relaxed his original attachment to the law, and confirmed 
his determination to quit a profession which, as he conceived, 
he could not continue to exercise, and preserve his integrity. 
His resolution taken, he came to England a literary adventurer. 

The revolution with which the recent .commotions^ in his 
own country had terminated, had opened to his enUrged com- 
prehension the principal arcana of national politics, and 
fitted him for the great undertaking in which he now engaged. 
Free from party prejudices, standing as it were aloof from 
us all, regarding with an unbiassed eye the great machine of 
our internal policy, its secret springs, and complicated move- 
ments, he was enabled to present us with a faithful picture of 
our greatness and felicity as a free people. 

The Essay on the English Constitution, the production of 
a young foreigner, who, during the first twenty^m months of 
his abode among us, not only passed through the preparatory 
research, but accomplished the undertaking, announces a 
mind capable of coping with our most learned lawyers, and 
profoundest politicians, on the subject of our internal polity* 

Such a man, admiring to enthusiasm the excellences of our 
Constitution, and charmed with the free spirit of the people, 
to a degree that rendered him supremely ambitious of the 
semblance of a British writer, would burn to expose the en- 
croachments of a corrupt ministry ; and find in the prospective 
gratification, the strongest incentive to a fiiushed acquirement 
of our language. 
His Essay, it appears, was favourably received on the conti- 
nent, and highly approved in England by all parties. This 
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liODOiiry lio#ev«r, did not secure him from subsequent inconve- 
niences. The sak was not sufficient to remunerate his expen- 
ces. Influenced by the hope of a quickef* nrculation of an edi- 
tion in English, he produced one ; but without calculating 
upon the difficulty of getting it through the press. The conse- 
quence was, the necessity of resorting to a subscription, which 
plan, however, did not succeed. The booksellers, one and all, 
declined printing it on their own accounts, and the translation^ 
thoi;^b ready for the press in 1771^ remained unpublished till 
1 7 y^^'when it appeared, unaccompanied by the names of any 
subscribers, and, as the author feelingly expresses it in his 
ABVERTiSBMANT, prefixed to the work, not without being joU 
loioed h^ difficulties. 

His fete, we find, was not happier than tl^at of too many 
whose labours have delighted and illumined the world. He was 
extolled and neglected; loaded with commendation, and con- 
signed to poverty. Disappointed of the reward so fairly, so 
hcmomiably earned, his great spirit scorned inferior remunera*^ 
tion, and (as will be made evident) found redress. Shrouded in 
darkness, he securely indulged his exasperated feelings. His 
satire was of a cast not more elucidative of the chara)cters he 
attacked, than declaratory of his own native talents and consti- 
tutional disposition. Ingenious, subtle, secret, and inveterate, 
he inscribed with a poisoned pen ; bis ink was venom, and his 
venom was fetal. 

Where and when John Lewis De Lolme received the degree 
of Doctor-in-Laws is not known : but it must have been pre- 
vious to 1772, the year of the publication of his ** Parallel on 
the English and Swedish Constitutions," because that work 
professes itself to be written by J.L. D.L. LL.D. It is, by 
the way, remarkable, that no edition of his Essat, not even the 
last edited by hioiself, (in 1784) bears the doctorial initials. 
Howiever, if that feet sanctions a doubt of the legitimacy of his 
title, we may the less scrupulously admit it, since his rank in 
literature was too high to suffer fiom the want of academical 
honours. He was an elegant scholar, well versed in general 
science ; and the profonndest poHtician of his time. Consider- 
ing the purpose for which this publication is brought forward. 



it wiit be less suspktous^ perh^, \f I git^ tbc wmn traks of 
Ihs chttvacteF, in die woids of his MspeetaUe biogimpheo 

** Hm pevc^tjon/' lafs Dr. Coete» " wasae«te« and hismiod, 
vigorous. Not codteot widi a hasty or saperficial observation of the. 
characters of mea> and the a^Eurs of atat^ he exammecl them with a 
philosophic spirit and a discerning eye. He conid ably speculate on 
the difierent modes of government, develope the disgaised views of 
princes and ministers^ and detect the arts and intrigues of demagogues^ 
and pseodo patriots/' — ** He had the art of pleasing in conversation, 
possessed a talent for pleasantry and humour | and has been compared 
to Burke, for the variety of his allusions, and the feUcity of his iUoste'a* 
tlons. His general temper has been praised ) but his spii^t was consi- 
dered by many as too high for his fortune $* yefi, in one respoctf his 
mind assimilated to the occasional penury under which he bboor* 
ed j for in his mode of Ihfiug, he cookl imitate the temperanee and 
adif-denial of a philosopher.*'— 

So far Dr. Coote. These liberal, but just testimonies to hia 
merits, will not be a little corroborated by our recollection, that 
both Lord Chatham and Lord CaoideQ made, in parUamenl^ 
the most honourable mention of his first and great work. 

From the same source to which we owe some of the particu- 
lars already related of this extraordinary genius and polite scho- 
lar, I collect, tbatliis wounded pride drove him into seclusion^ 

*' For some years/* says the author oi his memoirs, '^ when enquiries 
were made a&er him by men of rank, who probably meant to render 
him assistance, it was almost impossible to trace his lodgings, which 
he fre<)ueotly changed, and in some of which he passed by fictitioos 
names." 

Dr, Waleot, in answer to my enquiries concerning J)» 
LojLMB, writes as follows : 

*' Mr DBAK Sia, 

'^ In compliance with your wish to leara of me what I know of the 
late Monsieur De Lolme, with whom I was for several years in the 
habits of mtimacy, I traismit you such particuhn as I reeoUeet 're- 
specting that extraordinary man. 

" The figure of the excellent writer on the English Constiti^oa^ 
was nether diminutive nor ^gaotia His features, if they did not 

* De Lolme was not a man, adds Dr. C. whom an ordinary pro- 
vision would satisfy. 



<pMiM ftkni cotDbitiiHoo of r^golavitj and beautj posseued by mi 
AntioOQt, or an Apollb> were animated and pleamg. If Natsie did 
.«oe form faiao when in the haoioiir of creating a work of anblimtty^ 
naidrar had fhe cast him in oae of her ordinary m6uldd. 

''His eye was. replete with .splendid vivacity^ and emitted rays of 
sagacious intelligence. His observations demonstrated a felicity of 
thought^ and a profoand knowledge of men and things. His utter« 
ancei clear and unembaitassed^ united to its promptness^ an eloqoence 
that would have shone amid the present meagre paucity to be found in 
.our Courts of Juctickture, or even within the more important circum* 
fisrence of either oif the Houses of Parliamentary discussion. 

''^' The manpeiiii of De Lolme were mild. Opposed in argument^ 
be had too mdcfa politeness to exhibit displeasure at discomfiture^ too 
much candour to be hostile to the voice of troth. When he made bit 
seceteion from company^ iie seldom departed without leaving behind 
JiinSi some gem af sentiment^ that^ in idea, pleasingly prolonged his 
fireseoce. 

" Too seuMble to the allurements of female beauty, he brought 
upon himself the res angusia domi, and in his nocturnal peregrinations^ 
was> for a covering, sometimes indebted to the canopy of heaven, 
sometimes to a casual dormitory. 

" To the disgrace of our nation, this illustrious foreigner, unpa« 
tronized by our parliamentary phalanxes (who admired his talents, and 
quoted his political lucubrations) retired in penury from this ungrate- 
ful country, (where he had moved, a comet amid a cluster of political 
stars) t6 part with existence amid the frigid and bhospitable moun- 
tains of Swisserland. 

'' I remain, my dear Sir, 
'* ^lEour's very sincereljr, 
: ^^ JOHN WOLCOT. 
^' Monigomery Cottage, Somer's Town, 

Nov. 4th, 1814. 
*' To Dr. Busby, 
Quern Am Street, 

(ksoendxsh Sqwre.** 
Tit, Wolcot has simse assured me, ^^ that De Loime'a con* 
versation was strikingly vivid; that the stores of hia rrdnd wen 
immeTM^ md that ^ ccmse of his imagitMiott was the flight 
of an eagle/* 

From Mr. Plantai who was well acquainted with Ds Lolmb, 
I learfi^ that so te&adoos wim he of his independeiice^ it was 
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vrith difficulty he persuaded him to call upon the late Lord 
Sandys, who had expressed a desire to administer to his com- 
forts ; and that when he went to his Lordship's, his garb not 
having been of a description to command due respect ftom the 
servants in the hall, his pride was so ofiended that, instead of 
waiting to be announced, he instantly left the house. 

Mr. Harris, of the Royal Institution, who was well acquainted 
with De Lolme, and remembers having been told by the late 
Monsieur Dutens,* that he had, at one time, been Secretary 
to the celebrated Abb^ Mably, gives the same account as Mr. 
Plants, of his personal importance and elevated spirit. In 
the most neglected attire, and without a guinea in his purse^ 
/ he would exact all the respect paid to the first nobleman. 

The ingenious artist, Mr. Heath, says, that while he was 
engaged upon his portrait, I>e Lolme called upon him fre- 
quently, sometimes daily ; and that he found him the most 
witty and pleasant man he had ever known. His conversation 
was so entertaining and instructive, as to induce him to pro- 
tract the execution of the engraving, for the purpose of mul- 
tiplying his visits. 

** Remarking to me one day/' says Mr. H. " that people are never 
so starch, constraioed, demure, and an/tibe themselves, as when sit- 
ting for their fiibraesieir/' he added, '' Were I a painter, I would have 
{wo opposite houses ; one for my own dwelling, and the other for the 
habilation of a numher of monkeys, who, by exhibiting their vagaries 
at the windows, should force those fvho sat to me, to unscrew their 
features,'* 

De Lolme was a warm admirer of our best poets and 
novelists, and so acutely susceptible of their most interestinf^ 
impressions, that (a fact also communicated to me by this 
distinguished engraver) reading in Clarissa Harlowb, the 
relation of her arrest in Covent Garden, his feelings were so 
affected, that he could not refrain from throwing down the 
volume, and'hastening to contemplate the scene of her injury 
and.affliction. 

Mr. Walker, who knew De Lolme many years, and who^ 
about 17dl, purchased of him the copy-right of his EssaYj 

* Author of '' Origine des Decouvertes attributes awt Modernist- 
ic, isfc. 
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ioforms me, that, till that time, he always published on his 
own acqount. In pripciple, he was a determined whig. Among 
his poMcal connections, were the late Lord Lytfleton, Lord 
Abingdon, (of the latter of whom, he told Mr. Walker, he 
had learnt the greater part of his English) Lord North, Mr. 
Fox, Mr. Burke, and Colonel Barre.* He was in the habit 
of concerning himself with the. stocks, by which he sometimes 
gained considerably; but fortune at length deserted 'him. ' 
Among his brokers, were Savage, Bird, and Savage ; and he 
was well known at Jonathan's. His dress was very varied ; 
sometimes that of a man of fashion, and at others, slovenly 
to a degree that indicated indigence. Mr. Walker was one of 
the few who knew some of his places of residence. He 
once lived in Green-street, Leicester Square, whence he 
moved to Pimlico, and afterwards to Mary*le-bone. 

Mr. Walker also knows that De Lolme, though he called 
England his heme, occasionally visited the continent. When 
he projected the publication of his " History of the Flagellants, 
or Memorials of human Superstition," he went to Paris for the 
purpose of getting the plates engraved, with which that work 
is illustrated. 

Dr. Wolcot once asked him where he lived, when, after some 
hesitation, he smiling, answered — " Why, my dear Doctor, 
between Westminster Bridge and Hyde Park Comer/' 

Mr. Nichols corroborates the account given me by Mr. 
Walker, respecting De Lolme's general habits of life, and 
unequal personal appearances. He has one day met him in 
the most mean and neglected attire, and the next, seen him 
witd his bag- wig and sword. Both Mr. Nichols and Mr. 
Walker have repeatedly seen him take from his pocket a 
handful of gold and bank-notes, gained by stock-jobbing : and 
both say, that his temporary successes were always followed by 
a long and total disappearance. For many months, no one 

* Mr. Sidney, about the year 1784, heard De Lolme say, that at one 
time a knife and fork was regularly laid for him on the table of Lord 
George Sackville. 

Mr. Strafford, of Hplborn Hill, (who was formerly in the habit 
of meeting De Lolme at the late Mr. Spilsbury's) says, that at that 
time, (about the year 178O) he lodged in Back Lane, Hatton Garden. 
Speaking of this learned foreigner*! manners^ Mr. S. adds. That he was 
the poRieit qf men ; especially to females. 
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could aiscertaie the place of his retirci^eoti or even iv&etluSr he" 
was living; 

Mn Earle, of Albemarle Street^ to whom Pe Iiolme waa" 
V9M koowp^ informs me^ that he has reputedly heard him de* 
cbre, ''that, inEogland^apolilical writer should l>e equally 
capable of takiag either side ; of advocating the cause of the 
Crown, or the cause of the People/' A fVh^f, in the most 
liberal sense of the appeUation^— he was,^ it seems, superior ta* 
party principles; 

Mr. Spilsbory has a perfect recollection of Pe Lohne's per^ 
son and manners. He has seen him very variously attired,- 
tboi^h there was always something in his general appearance^ 
which clearly indicated the gentleman.* About the year 1800, 
Pe Lolme left in the care of Mr. Spilsbury's mother, a quan- 
tity of papers, partly consistiog of Briefs, and Letters address*- 
ed to him, respecting a law-soit which be had with the late 
I^r.Stockdale, upon the subject of the coj^-right of the Dis^ 
sertation he furnished for the rejHiblicatlon of P£ Fob-s 
History of the Union of Engi^and and Scotland ; and 
partly of patents for, and specificatio|is apd drawings of, me- 
chanical inventions for facilitating the motions of ships, and of 
wheel-carriages. Thescj and the late Mr. Spilsbury's Accoumi' 
hook, containing the particulars of the charges for printing the 
first and second editions of the Essay, and proving that they 
were printeid on the author's account, the present Mr. Spilsbury 
has obligingly shewn me. 

From Mr. Ward, formerly an apprentice of the late Mr. 
Spilsbury, I learn, that Pb Lolme, about 1775, commenced a 
Periodical publication, under the title of "The News-Ex- 
aminer.^'t and bearing the motto— *^£a? /wnio dare Lucem.** 
Its object was, to select from the various Journals the most 
valuable of their lucubrations, and to point out, and anirpad 
vert upon, the party animosity of the different editors ; and the 

^ What Mr, S. (frqm whom I. have the following anecdote) adds, 
respecting the lQftine9s of Pe Lplme's spirit, ' agrees with th& 
general account which I have received. Having presented to 
the King a copy of bis Essay^ he was much disappointed at the com« 
pliment made him: (a 5oL note) and had heen heard to 8ay>— 
•' Imtghi to have kicked it about the courtyard of George the Third.** 
t A daiiv Paper, (demy-qu^rto) and printed by Mr, S. 



freqntnt inconsistency of each wkh himself* The conductor^ 
having published three or fixir numbers, received notice from 
the Stamp Office, that duty wMA be levied on the work, and on 
account of a drawback which the profits would not bear, watt 
€Oiiq>elled to give up the undertidciog. 

MnEgertonknew DeLolnie; andsajrs that, to his klunr# 
!ed^, his mind was oonstantty occupied between literature ai»d 
mechanics. Mr. Moore, the late Secretary of the Society f»r 
the Encouragement (of Arts and Sciences, informed itar. £ 
that De Lolme had presented to the Society a oewly^coo:. 
stmcted sail ; but which had been rej e cted as i nad e quat e to Us 
intieBded purposes. Its non-reception excited his indignadon^ 
and resentment. Confident in the magnitude of his mental 
powers, he could not endure the supposition of their insuf- 
ficiency to any thing he attempted, nor did he ever yidd his 
opinion to objections agwnst his projects, 

Mr. Ridgeway, of Piccadilly, speaks in the same manner of 
De Lolme's immoveable spirit, and high opinion of whatever 
plan his own imagination suggested. He once proposed a 
publication to Mr. R. of the unpromising nature of which the 
latter felt convinced, but found it impossible to dissuade him 
from the idea he had adopted. 

From another informant, I have learnt that De Lolme wa» 
a good chymist, and addicted to cbymical experiments. The 
expences of these, and of his mechanical projects, would, per-^ 
haps^ alone be sufficient to account for his occasional and 
ultimate poverty, notwithstanding any temporary successes 
with which Fortune might favour his speculations in the Funds. 
But if we add to such draughts on his purse, some circum- 
stances to which Dr. Wolcot alludes in .his Letter, the con- 
sideration of a pride that would pot easily stoop to the benefits 
of proffered bounty, and the fact, that the Essay on the 
English Constitution is the only work from which he was 
known to derive any considerable emolument, the necessities 
under which he must have too often laboured, will be obvious. 
His decline of life appears to have been attended by a general 
failure of his finances. Before he left England for Swisserland, 
where he died in 1807, he received, as I learn from Mr. David 



Williams, the rentable father of the ^'Literary Fund/' peouw 
niary aid from that manificent Institstion.*^ 

This accoant oi De Lolme, and die commuQicatioD of any 
acquirable knowledge, connected with his literary career, were 
not only preliminaries necessary to the facts and observations I 
am abcMit to submit to the reader, but, from the indabitable 
lestimoniesin my possession, that the Letters of Jiioius were 
the pfoduetions ci thatlearned and ^ mo$t ingenitmsforeignery*f 
assume a weight, and a valuey oomEQueosiuate with the verjt 
extraordiaary nature of the ineidoitt. 

* Mr. Sidney inlbrois m^ that De Lolme* when he left England, 

was considerably indebted to the late brothers of the present Mr. 
Spilsbury^ for printing ; but that having, soon after bis return to his 
natire coantry, acquired, by the death of an uncle^ a respectable 
cooipetHicy, be remiUed the sum due to them* 

t '' To speak in the words of a most ingemoos foreigner, the 
minister bas to choose between his duty and his reputation." (Seo 
Junius's Preface, par. 5.) 



. CHAPTER 11. 

Observations on the Dedication and Preface to Uie Lbtters of 
Junius, and the Private No^es of that Writer ^ to Mr* 
Henry Sampson WoodfaU. 

The emdences about to W stated, of tli6 Letters beatriog the 
signature of Junius being the productions of John Lewis 
De Lolme are itiultifarious ^ analogical, phraseological, auto- 
graphical, characteristical, argumentative, and circumstantial. 
Their number and variety, indeed, are so great as, for some : 
time, to have perplexed my judgment in deciding upon their 
arrangement. But, at length, the most natural order appeared 
to be that in which the materials were collected ; and the most 
eligible ; as my own mind had experienced the progressive 
efficiency of that i^ries of appeals made to it, by the various 
manifestations as they arose. However strong (viewed even 
•separately) these may have appeared, I rest on no isolated indi^ 
cation of the fact, that De Lolmk was Junius; but on a. 
body of demonstration at once massive, complicated, and con- . 
cordant. To use the words of Junius himself, the idea "is 
not a simple idea, arising from a single fact ; but a very c©m- 
plex.idea, arising from many facts, well observed, and accu- 
rately compared."* 

• Because Mr. Boyd, in his " Freeholder," says, *^ long 
enough have our eyes ached over this barren prospect, where 
no verdure of virtue quickens,'' and Junius, in his sixty-ninth 
letter, addresses Lord Camden with '* I turn with pleasure from 
that barrm waste, in which no salutary plant takes root, no ver^ 
dure quickens/^ Mr. Boyd has been honoured with the appel- 
lation of Junius. — Mr. Dunning, afterwards Lord Ashburton, 
having began one of the paragraphs of a letter to the Chamber- 
lain of London, with ^' To discharge faithfully the duties of 
TffHdtever situation we are placed in, is among the first objects 
OF OUR AMBITION —To fee thought to have done sOy I consider 
—•■"■■ — - ■' • '■ • — ' ' ' ..1 1 _ ■■ I . , _^ i II 

* Let. 29 par. 4. 
c 
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AS THE SECOND j and the thirty-seventh letter of " JuNttrs hswrng 
for its close *^ That he [George the Thh-d] may Umg continue 
the king of a free people, istbesi^onD wish that animates 
MY HEART : Theftrst is, that the Yeqple may be frbb," 
that learned lawyer has also been included among the persons 
suspected. As reasonably, since in " The School for Sccandal," 
we hear Charles Surface (speaking of the Blunts,) say, << Tliis 
is the first time they were ever bought or sold/' and find 
Junius, in his twelfth Letter, telling us, that the Duke of Bed- 
ford '' has bougfd and sold more than half of the representative 
integrity of the nation ;" and, again, because we are told by 
Sir Peter Teazle, that " when an old man marries a young 
woman, the crime carries the pumshment along with it," aod 
read in the fifty-fifth Letter of Junius, th^t ^^ vanity is a venia) 
error, tor it usually carries its ofjon punishment uriih it/' as 
well, I say, might we surmise that the Letters of Junius were 
composed by the author of the admirable Comedy just named. 

Dr. Robertson, observing in Dr. Johnson's anonymous 
^^ Memoirs of the King of Prusia," a single, expression borrow- 
ed, as be imagined, from Sir Thomas Browne, (wliose diction 
Johnson, at that time, was known to be fond of imitating,) im* 
mediately felt convinced, that the learned lexicographer was the 
author. Dr.^ R., it is true, happened to be right: but had not 
the reality been, verified by evidence much more satisfactory 
than that on which he depended, conviction would never hav« 
extended beyond his own 'mind. / shall not rest on one galli- 
cism only, in the Letters of Junius, to prove their foreign 
origin, and identify their author with Db Lolme. ' 

The reader, aware of a general and tenacious^ prejudice, 
against which I have to contend; the prejudice, that no Fo^ 
feigner could write such English as that of Junius ; and thai, 
before I proceed to prove the actuality of what I assert, I ought 
to show its possibility fvuVX excuse me, if I trespass on liis pa- 
tience with a few previous remarks. 

First : — Should it be persisted in that De Lolme, as a Fo* 
rmgner, could not have the means of knowing those mjniste* 
rialand oiSdal secrets, the knowledge of which appears to. 
have been so accessible to Jttnius, I may observe that,' as a 
literary jPoreigner, he would have superior opportunities. ~ J^ 
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Miokt^fr, ft MiDistcrial - Secretary, an Afiiiy Agfefit, or Upper 
Cleric of the Treasury, War-Office, or Admiralty, utterly un- 
suspicieos of the interference of a Citizen of Gme6a, in the* 
domestic poUlicd of GasitT BtiiTAiifc, would, on auch topics^ 
be less reserved with Mm than with an Etiglishman. Add tor 
this, that the very natufe of the work in which he was engaged 
on his first arriiral Here, demanded enquiries which Wtnifdi direct 
him to political quarters, and lead to official intimacies. That 
such intimacies were really contracted, would, independently of 
Mr. Walker's and Mr. Sidney's intelligence, be sufficiently proted 
by a passage in the second note to the advertisement to his Essay. 
Complaining of the treatment he experienced from '^ a noble 
Earl then invested with a high office in the State," who, while 
he [Qe Lolme] w^s advertising for a subscription to his first 
English edition^ borrowed of bim> through the medium Of a 
common friend, the cmly copy of the French edition which he 
then possessed^ and which Was never returned, he says^ 

" A« a gentleman tvho continues to Jill an important ofiice under ike 
crowUi accidentally informed me about a year afterwards, that the 
noble Lord here alhided to, had lent him my French work, I had no* 
doubt left that the cc^ I had delivered, bad reached his Lordship's 
kind/- 

We here find his own avowal of (me personal connectionf, 
calculated to afford him exactly such information as we 
remark in Junius; a connection with a gentleman who, in 
1784, (the date of the edition from which 1 make this 
extract,) " continued to fill an important office under the 
crown/' This intimacy De Lolme, probably, contracted sooa 
after bis settlement in England; certainly, previous to the 
commencement of his translation, since, on account of the 
above nobleman's detention of the only French copy be then 
possessed, he was necessitated, (he afterwards informs us,)^ 
to borrcfiv one io make his English editi^from. How many 
similar connections he might form, we cannot know: but (not 
to recur to his personal acquaintance with Lord Lyttleton, Lord 
Abingdon, Lord George Sackville, Lord North, Mr. Fox, Mr. 
Burke, and Colonel Barr^) it will be allowed, that even orije such 
resource as the former, would have sufficed for any intelligence 
«f which Junius avails himself. 

Secondly :-i-Tp those who have attentively read the concla-' 

C 2 
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ding paragraph of the twelfth chapter of the second book of 
De Lolme's Treatise on our Constitution, and still retwn the 
opinion, that the English of Juntos is beyond the reach of a 
Forest pen, I would recoromend the consideration of the fol- 
lowing passages, copied from that work.*— (Edit. 4.) 

" Sorrounded by a warlike, though a conquered nation, William 
kepi on foot part of bis army. The English, and after them the 
Normans themselves, having revolted, he crushed both ; and the new 
King pf England, at the head of victorious troops, having to do with 
nations laying under a reciprocal check, from thjB enmity they 
bore to each other, and, moreover, easily subdued by a sense of their 
unfortunate attempts of resistance, found himself in the roost unfa- 
vourable circumstances for becoming an absolute Monarch : and his 
laws thus promulgated in the midst, as it were, of thunder and light- 
ning, imposed the yoke of despotism both on the victors and the van- 
quished." (Pages 13 and 14.) Again :— 

" But in England, the same feudal system, after having suddenly 
broke in like a flodd, had deposited, and still continued to deposit, the 
noble seeds of the spirit of liberty, union and sober resistance. So 
early as the times of Edward, the tide was seen gradually to subside-, 
the laws which protect the person .and property of the individual, be- 
gan to make their appearance ; that admirable Constitution, the resok 
of a three-fold power, insensibly arose j and the eye might even dis- 
cover the verdant summits of that fortunate region that was destined 
to be the seat of philosophy and liberty, which are inseparable com- 
panions." (Page 40; ) Again : — 

" But the means of reformation which the Parliament of England 
has taken care to reserve to itself, is the more effectual, as it goes 
directly to its end. It does not oppose the usurpations of prerogative^ 
as it were, in front — it does not encounter it in the middle of its 
career, and in the fullest flight of its exertion : but it goes in search 
of it to its source, and to the principle of its action. It does not 
endeavour forcibly to overthrow it 3 it only enervates its springs."!** 
(Page 81.) 

* Extatff, in manuscript, as early as 177 1, 
t See also the paragraphs •* Thus liberty perished, &c.*' page 20. 
. " Having never extended, &c." page 37. " But the means of 
reformation, &c." page 81. " He could not think, &c.** page 166. 
" Of this difference, &c." page 206. ** Tyranny in such slates, &c." 
•page 216. " As the representatives, &c.'* page 259. *' But the 
person, &c." page 414, " Amidst the alarms, &c." page 512. 
*' The agitations of men's minds, &c." page 533, and the last four 
paragraphs of the closing chapter. 
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If, after perusing these specimens of De Ldme's general 
proficiency in the idiom, and perfect command of the energies 
and beauties of our language, the reader exercise his judg- 
ment upon, the passages of his Essay, referred to in the last 
note, he will find his vronder at this writer being proved to be 
the author 'of the Lbtters of Junius considerably dimi- 
nished. In comparing De Lolme with himself, as CKhibited 
in his £ssAY, and in his Lbtters, he will, of course, consider 
the very differ^t natures of an Historical and Political Disqui^ 
siiion, and an Epistolary PWippic. The firsts he will regard as 
a large picture, ixx which boldness of disposition, and breadth . 
and strength of colouring, are to strike in the mass, and at a 
distance ; the second, as a finished cabinet-piece, in the execu- 
tion of which the master, mindful of the close inspection to 
which the touches of his peneil will be subjected, employs his 
nicest skiU,'and exhausts his patience, to mark and heighten 
every feature; to blend elegance with force, and excel in 
minutuB, The short time in which so well-digested and mas- 
terly a work as the Essay on the English Constitution was 
produced, (according to the author's assertion,) and the exces- 
sive labour bestowed, (by the writer's own acknowledgement,) 
upon the Letters of Junius, seem to sanction this remark, 
and are worthy of being kept in view. 

The encomiastic introduction of the n^me of De Lolme, in 
the Preface to the Letfers, and the marked recommenda- 
tion of a work which, evidently, its author hoped to make his 
stepping-stone both to fame and fortune, would, perhaps, be 
sufficient to countenance the early suspicion which they 
awakened in my mind. But if with the care taken to set 
forth the Essay, we combine the uneasiness evinced in the 
Private Notes to Woodfall, on account of the delay of the col- 
lective publication ; and the extreme amdety they betray to 
have the Preface printed with scrupulouPexactness, we shall 
find it difficult not to infer a motive 9onnected with the per- 
sonal interests of the Citizen of Geneva.* 

* That the Letters sent forth with the signature of Junius were 
actually written with either a direct, or side view, to profit and ad- 
vantage, will be made tb appear from the very confession of the 
author. 
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Fron the fourth private Note to WoodfeU, (dated July 17, 
17 69 f) it appears that a Bookseller (Newberry,) reprinted 
about that time, -such avowed Letters of JuDiue as had then 
appeared ; but with, so many errata, that the author was de* 
sirous to have them particularized id the Ptibkc Adoertiger^ 
The private BOtice inserted iu that paper on the following day, 
ioforips Junius where he may Jearn why bis request has not 
been obeyed : and the succeeding private note shows that rea-^ 
son to have been, Woodfall's wish to publish an edition of his 
own,' of which the uncorrected errors in Netpberry would en- 
hanpe the value. This not^ of Junius <^ens thus : 

" SiH, " /tt/y 2isi, 1760. Friday IT^kt. 

*' 1 can have noimanner o^ objection to your printing the Letters, 
if yon thiok it will answer, which I believe it might before Newberry 
appeared. If you determine to do it, give me a hint, and I will 
'send you Tnom errata, (indeed ihey are innumerable) and perhaps a 
Preface." 

This note shews, that although tbe proposal to reprint the 
Letters at this time, came from fVoodfaUj and was apparently 
instigated by the example of Newberryy the idea of accom- 
panying them with a Prefacef originated with Junius, Let us 
consider this Preface. 

It opens with a professed concern for the interest of the 
printer, and a disavowal of any view to the profit qf the uuthor, 
Tiie latter expression, taken in the sense of the profit arising 
frpm tite sale of the Letters, is sincere : but if, in the fifth para- 
graph of this Preface, we find 9 living writer complimented 
with the superlative epithet, most ingenious ; and in the last 
paragraph but one of the same Preface, observe the introduc- 
tion of the name of that writer, accompanied with a wigrm and 
solicitous recommendation of his principal work, we shall 
recognise in such earnest support, prominently presented in a 
publication which Jui#lus himself expected would ^^ always be 
a selling book,' a motive sufficient, not only to prompt such a 
measure, supposing the hidden eulogist to be the author enjoy- 
ing this commendatory and permanent advertisement, but a 
powerful inducement to conclude, that he actually was that 
author If, again, we find Junius, in his numerous quotations 
frooi various writers, uniformly and scrupulously faithful to all 



•exeept-ane; bat in two quotations inserted in his preface, from 
ihk writer, obserre liberties taken which an author is entitled to 
ine with kmse^, but with himself ordy ; if, in the first quotation^ 
we read, ** to choose between his duty and his reputation,'* 
instead of ** to choose between his duty, and the surrender qf 
all his former reputation ;" if, in the second, (though gtvea 
word for word) we observe that the punctuation is materially 
changed, and, again, that both quotations are improved by 
these freedoms, we shall perceive a double indication, that 
Junius is quoting from his own production. ^Farther, if, 
throughout the Letters of Junius, we trace that gentlemanly 
sense of propriety which would forbid such liberties with a livii^g 
author, especially an author whom he professes to respect, 
-we shall feel a still stronger persuasion, that these ifberties are 
taken with Idhnself. 

I became more and more sensible to the force of this impress 
sion ; and did not re-peruse the Dedication of the Letters, 
without noticing, in the first paragraph^ a phrase parallel with 
one in the last paragraph but four, of the first chapter of the 
second book of the Essay. The Dedication presents us with 
" when thence and direction of personal satire," &c. 3 and in 
the Essay we find, ** where it mingles and loses its force mid 
directton.** Here, then, without including other particulars, 
in the same Dedication and Preface,-^particulars infinitely 
more important to my object — three circumstances present 
themselves, each associating the ideas of Db Lolmb and 
Junius. Should the impossibility continue to be asserted, of 
a foreigner writing such English as that of Junius, I produce 
the very quotation with which Junius has thought proper to 
conclude his Preface ; the diction of which quotation, certainly, 
is no disgrace to the paragraphs it succeeds ; and would, per* 
haps, have defied hi» own improvement Should the altered 
punctuation Junius has adopted, in the passage quoted from 
the twelfth chapter of the second book of the Essay, be called 
accidental, it can be shewn, that not only does such an accident 
never occur in his quotations from other authors, but always 
when he quotes, or borrows, fromDB Lolmb. 

In the private note. Number 5, (dated July 21, 1769) after 
intimating to Woodfall (who had proposed to reprint the Let- 
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ters) tkat he would furnish a Preface, Junius proceeds to saj, 
'^ I really doubt whether I shall write any more under this sigoatbre. 
1 am weary of aitackiog a set of brutes, whoie writiogs are too doll 
to foroiflh me even with the materials of contention, and whose mea- 
sures are too gross and direct to be the subject of argument, o( to re- 
quire illustration.*' , 

It 13 impossible not to observe, how suddenly (after writing for 
eight months under the signature of Junius) he discovers, that 
his opponents are too dull to be any longer encountered ! But 
encountered how ? Under the signature of Junius. They 
may continue to be assailed by Vetercut, Jnii-Belial, Scottis, 
Arthur TeU-Truth^ Nemesis^ any signature but that of Junius! 
What is about to occur just at the juncture that this writer is 
first struck with the unworthiness of these " hruteSy' to be any 
longer attacked by Junius ? The re-publication of the Let- 
ters of Junius, accompanied with a Prtface. ' What will that 
Preface c^ontain? A recommendatory quotation fromDfiLoLMs's 
Essay on the English Constitution. With what will it con- 
clude ? The fulfil^ient of the task originally assigned to Junius : 
—his strong and permanent recommendation of that work.* 
However, for some reason, the re-publication is deferred ; and 
his antagonists again become worthy of being contended with, 
under the signature of Jiiniiis, The dignity of Junius, never- 
theless, is kept in due reserve. . In Number 7, (dated Aug. 16, 
17 GO) we find the invisible correspondent of Woodfall, saving, 
*' As to Junius, I must wait for fresh matter, as this is a character 
which must be kept up with credit.'* 

If Junius had no pre-determined, ultimate office to perform, 
why was , it more important to keep up his character, than to 
raise that of the other signatures ? He was destined to effect 
that which at length he did^effect; hence, it was necessary to 
support his consequence. 
In Number 17 (dated Dec. 26, 1769,) he says to Woodfall, 
" 1 doubt much whether I shall ever have the pleasure of knowing 
you ; . but if thing? take the turn I expert, you shall know me by my 
works'* 



* I shall conclude I his Preface with a quotation^ applicable to tbe 
subject, from a foreign writer, whose Essay on the English Constitu- 
tion I beg leave to recommend to the public, as deep, solid and inge* 



nious. 
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The <ttr« really occurred, and now explains this passage/ Conr 
^idering that the writer was about to be known to his printer, 
by works bearing his real name, and that were to be lifted into 
more general notice by commendations bestowed on himself in 
his assumed character, this was a more adventurous declaration 
than we should have looked for from a mind so wary. The Let*- 
terswere not re-published till March 1772,"but their re-appear- 
ance was, from the first proposal, unremittingly designed, and 
continually expected. 

Number 39 (dated Nov. 5, 1770' opens with, 

" Your reasons are very just about printing the Preface^ &c. It is 
your own affair. Do whatever you thiuk proper. / am convinced the 
look will sell, and I suppose will make two volumes.'* 

" Of the " reasons," communicated by Woodfall respecting 
the Preface and Dedication^ it is impossible to know any thing 
more, than that they must have been indifferent to the great 
object Junius had in view. Convinced that the book would sell, 
he could with -unaffected nanchalancey tell his printer, that it 
was his own affair ; and that he might do whqitever he thought 
proper. 

His auxiety, as avowed in Number 40, (dated Nov. 8, 1771)) 
that Woodfall should anticipate the meeting of parliament, 
will be better noticed in another place; but the desire '^ to see 
corrected proofs of the two first sheets" joined with the de- 
claration, that with respect to the rest, Woodfall himself must 
correct the press, demands notice en passant. The two first 
sheets couiprised the Dedication and Prepack, the latter oi 
which contained particulars too important to be wholly trusted 
to the care of the printer. Even the omission of the name of 
Db Lolme in the margin, had been a serious slip 3 and a lite- 
ral error in the expression " most ingenious foreigner" or in 
" a performance deep^ solid j and ingenious " might have done 
something more than disturb the sedateness of its air. The 
words of the two succeeding sentences are, 

" Shew the Dedication and Preface to Mr. Wilkes; and if he 
has any TOfl/ma/ objection let me know/' 

Junius had written too well, and too long, without the 
assistance of Mr. Wilkes, to be in need of that gentleman's 
criticism in a Dedication or Preface* The real object was, 
to try privately the strength of the stratagem, before it was 
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practised upon the public. If it passed muster in Prince'i 
Coufij* there would be little danger elsewhere. It escaped Mr. 
Wilkes's observation, though his notice of it, evidently, was 
the pMsible <^ maieriaV' objection of which Junius was not 
entirely unapprehensive. On Number 41 (dated Nov. S, 1771) 
I have only to remark, that it contains flie thkd expression of 
JuNius's fear, that the paper of Woodfell's edition is not so 
good as that of Wheble's. He is as solicitous that WoodfalFs 
should be the seOing copy, as if that of Wheble contained rival 
compositions. Indeed, as regarding Hm^ it did ; since, so far 
as their sale should impede the circulation of the edition con- 
taining the Preface^ Junius, that is, Db LolmK, would be in- 
jured much more seriously than Woodfall. 

Number 45, (dated Dec. 5, 1771j) presents us with, 

'\ In a few days more, I shall have sent you all the copy. Yoa 
must then take care of it yourself, except that I must see proof sheets 
of the Dbdication and Prbpacb, aod these, if at all, I must see 
before the end of the week." 

Here, again, we find him anxious to inspect the Dsdication 
and Preface. 

The Preface was the object ; (only the Preface was at first 
proposed)f but it would have been hazardous to ask for that 
alone. This note concludes with, 

" When you send the above-mentioned proof sheets, return my 
own copy with them." 

We do not, till now, find him, in the whole course of his pri- 
vate correspondence with Woodfeill, requiring the return of 
his manuscripts. Its necessity, perhaps, never struck him so 
forcibly as at th^ moment when Junius was about to call the 
public attention to De Lolm:^. 

The Uberal commendation contained in ttm M. S. might draVr 
to the hand-writing the too curious examination of some in- 
quisitive acquaintance. Better to prevent it, however disguised 
the writing. Nevertheless, the ingenious Editor of Mr. George 
Woodfall's edition, says positively, in his Preliminary Essay, 
that Junius did not, at last, revise the Dedication and Preface: 



* Prince's Court, Storey Gate, Westminster j where Mr. Wilkes 
then resided. ./ 

t See No. 3. 
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And this, after all, from the difficulty of communication, of 
wfaieh JuNiDs so pointedly speaks in Number 40, (or from 
some other cause) might really be the fact. The manuscripts 
of both having been left in the hands of Mr. H. S. Woodfall, 
the natural conclusion will be, that these proqfs were not cor-> 
rected by the author. It is, however, sufficient for our pur- 
pose, to have shewn, that it was the earnest wish of Junius to 
correct them himself. A passage in the following note, Num-* 
ber46, (dated Dec. 10, 1771 9) favours both the assertion of 
Mr. George WoodfiUrs editor, and my main hypothesis. The 
writer says to his printer, 

" I have no view but to serve yoa, and consequently have only to 
desire that the Dbdigation and Prbfaob may be correct. Look to it. 
If you take it upon yourself^ I will not forgive your suffering it to bci 
spoiled. I weigh every word *, and every alteration^ in my eyes at 
ieast^ is a blemish." 

It was so necessary to the success of Junius's project, that 
Woodfall should think himself the only person served by the 
forthcoming publication, that the leading member of the first 
sentence, " I have no view but to serve you" is, perhaps, excu- 
sable. But with what second individual could any benefit 
flowing from the publication of these retters possibly come iu 
i;ou tact, except with him whose labours the Preface so highly 
extols; so warmly recommends 2 To the real name of their 
unknoum author, if that author were not Dfi Lolmjs, their fame 
could never attach : and with the priiftt of their sale he had no 
concern. Onlyto<tix> individuals were these advantages, by^ 
any possibility, traceable ; Woodfj^ix and Ds Lolme. Here, 
too, we again find the writer anxious about the correctness of 
the Dedication and the Preface. If the printer takes upon 
himself the revision of the press (which expression informs 
us, that it was not yet finally settled, whether the task was to 
devolve on the printer, or the author) he js not to be forgiven, 
though he fail but in a single instance ! The writer weighs 
every word ; and in his eyes every aUeratioa is a blemish ! 
Yet, on other occasions, he is not so scrupulous. 

In December, 1767> Woodfali in answer to a comnunica* 
tion from Junius, remonstrates with him in his paper, con- 
cerning the severity of the language, and hopes to be ** per- 
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mitted to ma&e such changes in certain expressions^ ais tna^ ' 
take off the immediate offence;" with which request, by the 
Bibruptness of several of the passages, the author appears to 
have complied. (See the ninth Miscellaneous Letter.) 

Number 17 exhibits him reconciled to ^^ endxmeUing" or any 
alteration which tlie printer may -deem necessary: and in 
Number 33, we find him saying to the printer, respectii&g an 
article he bad prepared, 

" I leave it to you to alter or omit, as you think proper/'* 

By a passage in Number 56, we learn that Woodfall pro- 
posed to print the Dedication and Prbfacjs in the Public 
Advertiser, as a substitute for their present non-appearance, 
the volumes being not yet ready. To this expedient Junius 
objects. The reason he gives for his dissent, that '^ the atien' 
turn of the public would then be quite lost to the book itself" is 
too futile to be the real one. In the private notes, he repeatedly 
expresses his opinion, that the letters would always seU : an 
opinion which could not be founded upon the Dedication and 
Preface. The truth i$, he was fearful of the appearance of 
these, by themselves. So presented to the public eye, the 
attentions paid by Junius to the "Essay on the English Con- 
stitution." might have been too conspicuous. Though, amal- 
gamated with the other matter, the encomium on De Lolme 
^ would not too forcibly challenge remark, a paper in Woodfall's 
columns^ commending in two placeSy the merits of his* prin- 
cipal work, closing with a quotation of one of its conspicuous 
paragraphs, and displaying the name of the author in the broad 
margin beneath, might be too much for the general eye. Not 
invited onward by the presence of the Letters themselves, it 
might repose on the eulogistic conclusion, and see something 
novel, where even Mr. Wilkes's suspicion had slept. 

So far, I have considered these private communications only 
as they regard the Dedication and Preface; and, viewed no 
nearer, they would admit the possibility of De Lotme's owing ' 
the desirable notice of Junius to, some secret admirer and 
patron : but a closer inspection will show, to demonstration, 
that it flowed from the pen of De Lolmb. 

* A proof, by the way, of bis high opiniop of the printer's judgmeot 
and abilities. 
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By Number 3, (dated July 15, 1769) it appears that Woodfall 
bad obscurely intimated some intended proposal. And Num- 
ber 5, explains that proposal to be, the re-jpnntihg of the Letters. 
In a former Note (No. 3,) the political satirist is anxious to 
ascertain, whether the printer has any l{nowledge, or even sus- 
picion of his name or person. 

\" Tell me candidly/* says he, " whether you know or suspect who 
I am.** 

The printer, a man of fair and direct dealing, would naturally 
answer this query wltliout hesitation ; and, as naturally, in tl>e 
negative. This satisfaction given, the author is willing to see 
his lucubrations in volumes. 

*' I have no manner of objection to your re- priming the Letters, 
— — -" (Number 5.) > 

It is possibky I will grant, that the idea of turning Junius to 
the, account to which he afterwards was turned, had its birth in 
Woodfall's proposal, as first indistinctly hinted; since No. 3, 
exhibits the feeling concomitant with such an idea ; the anxiety 
to be certain that the Journalist was totally ignorant of his Cof-^ 
respondent. Satisfied on this point, the \\'riter not only imme 
diately resolves upon adopting his project,, but commences its 
execution. 

*' If," says he, "you determine to do it,'* [to reprint the Letters,] 
'* give me a hint, and I will send yon more errata, and, perhaps, a 
Preface.'' 

But he had also another cogent necessity to be certain 
that he was unknown and unsuspected: — Since Junius 
was to owe a considerable portion of his future popularity 
,to that severity of invective which, through the medium of 
a jury, might bring large calls upon the purse of the printer, " 
the prospect of his correspondent's pecuniary aid, if needful, 
could, not fail to infuse courage. But, (besides that Junius 
had already announced himself a man of rank and fortune) 
succour of this kind could not be promised by a man knowato 
be in the situation of Dk Lolmr. WoodfalFs answer to his 
significant enquiry, informed him, how securely he might 
engage to indemnify all losses. He is accordingly (in promise) 
immediately liberal. 

In Number G, (dated Aug. 6*, 1769,) after saying to 
Woodfall, 
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<' Whether you have guesaied well or ill, matt be left to onr fotafief 
acqaaintance/' 

Junius assures him, that,^r t/ic matter of assistance, should 
a question arise upon airy of his writings, he shall not want 
it. To this he afterwards adds, — " in point of nwney, be assured, 
you never shall suffer. The real state of things, however, ap- 
pears,^wheD danger seems at hand. Woodfall having been 
served with an ex officio informatbn for printing the Letter to 
the King, the writer says lo him, in Number l^^ (dated Feb. 
1770.) 

" Ifyour affair should come to a trial, and you fthoold be foood 
guilty, you will then let me know what expence falls particularly 90 
yourself; for I understand you are engaged with other proprietors^ 
Some way or other, you shall be reimbursed.*' 

This some way or oilier, unfolds the secret. A man of rank 
and fortune would have thought of but one way. It is evident^ 
by several passages in these notes, that Junius seriously wished 
Woodfall not to be a sufferer; and the above is the very expres- 
sion of a man not qualified to reqiunerate another in the most 
eligible mode ; but disposed to do it by the best means in bi^ 
. power. Add to this, that in the thirty-ninth note, we read, 

'' I think you should give money to the waiters of that place to 
make them more attentive.** 

The liberal disregard of money professed by Junius, would, 
had he been a n^au of opulence, have rendered this hint to 
Woodfall quite unnecessary. From a man of rank andfertitne, 
engaged in a pursuit to which be refused no labour, a few sbil-' 
lings would have flowed spontaneously. Not only would he 
never have missed them^ scarcely would he have been cpns^ 
cious of their disposal. 

Number 1 1, (dated Nov. 8, i 7^9,) presents the writer saying, 

'* The only thing that hinders my poshing the subject of my last 
Letter, is really the fear of TOioiog that poor devil, Gansel, and those 
other blockheads." 

This is a feint played off upon the printer. The reality of 
General Gansel's business was, that the General,57hen arrested, 
taking advantage of the confusion occasioned by the sudden 
concourse of some of the military, slipped from the hands of 
the sheriff's officers. Junius, sometimes truly informed, and 
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at (^er«^ assdming more intelligence than he really possessed,^ 
took up the afiair too hastily^ and finding afterwards, that he 
had made of it more than the fact would support, was glad to 
drop it altogether. In the addition of the Essay to which I 
have already alluded, (the fourth) Db Lolmb, that is, this very 
Junius, has faithfully recounted the whole transaction. (See 
Note in p. 466.) ' , ^ 

In Number 43, (Dated Nov, 15^ I??!,) we meet with 

*' Think no more of Junius Ambbicamus. Let him fe*pnnt hU 
Letters himself." 

Junius Jmericanus was a Dr. Charles Lee, whose contribu* 
tionsWoodfall appears to havethought of also publishing collec- 
tively. It certainly was notfavourable to JuNius's great object^ 
that the honours of a collective re-print should flow to his Let- 
ters, only in common with those of the Transatlantic Junius ; 
from the same source too, and at the same moment. The 
unassociated dignity of Junius would be the most auspicious 
to his secret purpose : therefore, he says to Woodfall, " Let 
Jwn re^print Ms Letters himself.*' 

Number 15, (dated Dec. 19, 1769,) concludes with / 

*' I am now meditating a capita^ and I hope a final piece ;— you 
shall hear of it shortly/' 

This was the Address to the King, which he was then transcrib- 
ing, with corrections and embellishments^ from a former Letter 
to the same great personage, published as an anonymous pam- 
phlet. But of this curious fact more hereafter. 

Number 20, (dated Feb. 14, 1770,) informs Woodfall, that 
he has '^ carefully perused the information,'^ and that he is 

** Persuaded Mr. .De Grey could not have had a hand in it. Their 
inserting the whole, proves they bad no strong passages to fix on. I 

* As when be asserted^ that Mr. firadshaw burst into a flood 
of (earsi when Mr. Grey Cooper threatened to lodge a complaint 
against him; when be attacked the Duke of Grafton respecting Wbit- 
tlebury Forest; when he attributed to Mr. Weston a pamphlet 
entitled " A Vindication of the Duke of Grafton, and the trans- 
actions between Lord Hillsborough and Sir JefFery Amherst ;** 
and when he reported that Mr. Home was the author of the 
misrepresenlations concerning his Letter on the Bill of Rights ; and, 
88 he himself confesses, when, in his fourth private letter to Mr. 
Wilkes, he S3):8, * I was at last obliged to hazard a bold assertion.*' 
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. Still think it will not be tried. If it should, it is not possible for a jtir/ 
to find yoQ gailty.** 

The whole tenor of this note is too characteristical of the 
lawyer^ not to indicate a writer more conversant with legal 
forms and judicial practice, than a mere " English gentleman." 
It is not probable that any one whose eye had not been fami- 
liarized with indictments and informationSj would have detected 
the looseness and ill-drawing of the' instrument with which the , 
printer had been served. The remark concerning ** tfieir in- 
serting iJie whole,*' is pregnant with professional acute ness.* 

But De Lolmc was not only a Lawyer y he was a Fo- 
reigner, Proofs that Junius was likewise a Foreigner are 
by no means wanting. The third paragraph in number 47, 
(dated Dec. 177 1>) represent^ him requiring of Woodfall, a set 
of the work bound in veUnm. This ,struck me instantaneously. 
ffe do not bind in vellum. Not satisfied witli my general ac- 
quaintance with this fact, I have examioed many libraries, 
besides those of my immediate friends, but without meeting 
with a single English work bound in vellum^ To bind inveUum 
is almost exclusively ^foreign custom ; and the wish of Junius 
to have a set of his Letters so bound, strongly implies, that he 
was not an Englishman. Several book-binders have informedme, 
that they are scarcely ever required to bind in veUum, except by 
foreigners : and that when foreigners in England consent to 
the adoption of leather^ it is simply because here vellum-binding 
is so much dearer than on the continent. Not to travel, at 
present, out of the Private Notes for other proofs, that Junius 
was not a native of this country, I shall here confine myself to 
the observing a second indication, however trivial, of the fact 
upon which I am insisting. The words risk and masky in these 
private notes, as well as in the public Letters, are uniformly 
spelt risque and masque. 
No. 4 J contains a striking instance of the intrusion of foreign 
orthography, 

" I rely upon your care to have it printed either to-morrow in your 
own paper, or to night iu the Pacquet'* 

* De Lolnie having been bred to the law, these private particulars, 
viewiag him in the character of a man who had been so initiated, 
apply to him directly -, and strikingly coincide with the numerous indi- 
cations tn bis public Letters, of the writers legal education. 
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It is left to the reader to say, whether an EBglishman, fami- 
liar with a newspaper entitled '* The London Packet," would 
be liable to apply to that paper, the French designation here 
used by Junius ? ^^ Packet t'' not " Pacquety^* was the spelling 
^aily figured to his eye; and if he was an Englishman, assuredly, 
he was the only Englishman that ever, under similar circum- 
stances,' employed French orthography in the nomination of. an 
JEngUsh Journal. 

The question Junius puts to Woodfall, in Number 48^ 
(dated Jan. 6, J 772,) Whether, if he receive on the 8th, or 9th^ 
instant, a long paper which he has prepared, •[his elaborate 
Letter to Lord Mansfield,] he can, in a day or two, furnish him 
mrlth two proqf sheets, and keep the form standing for the Public 
^doertiser of the 21st ? can only be unravelled, by the supposi- 
tion, that though he did not wish the article to appear till the 
meeting of Parliament, he W^ dejsirous to avail himself of some 
opportunity he might have to transmit, by a friend, one of these 
j)roofs to his connections abroad. The request of two proofi 
45ould not be for the purpose of submitting one of them to a . 
legal examination ; to that task his writings shew him to have 
been himself fully competent ; besides that, between the 8th, 
or 9ih, and the 2l6t, there would hav« been ample tnne for any 
second person to scrutinize the manuscript, and return it few 
the use of the printer. In the following note, {dated Jan. 1 1, 
1772,) he expresses extreme disappointment and distress, at 
not having received these proofs ; and adds, 

*' It IS not merely to correct the press^ (though even that ieof con- 
sequence,) but for another most material purpose. This will be entire* 
Jy defeated^ if you do not let me have two proo&on Monday momiAgJ' 

And again, at the end, 

'* If you have any regard for me, or for the cause, let nothing hin- 
der your sending the proofs on Monday." 

From the 50th Letter of Junius we learn, that his composi- 
tions, as fast as they appeared here, were translated on^ the con- 
tinent, and re-printed by foreign presses.* That one of these 

. * 

* " These Letters, my Lord, are read in other countries, and in 
other languages ; and I think I may' affirm, without vanity^ that 
the gracious character of the best of Princes is, by this time, not 
eiiiy perfectly known to bis own subjects, but tolerably well un- 
derstood by the rest of Europe/* Let. 50, par. 2. 

D 
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tvfoproqfs, (of one of the most important of all his epistles,) 
was destined to disseminate its subject matter in distant lands, 
we .cannot reasonably doubt. How probable^ therefore, it is, that 
a friend then leaving England, afibrded the opportunity of its 
conveyance, and that the day on which Junius b so anxious to 
receive the proofs, was the last to which this friend could wait ! 

In Number 47$ he recommends Woodfall not to publish till 
the second week in January. Parliament was to meet on the 
21st, and he seems to have laid great stress upon the work 
coming upon the members fresh at the very opening of the 
Sessions. Number 51, (dated Jan. 18, 1772,) expresses his 
concern, that it is not out. 

*^ It ought to have appeared before the meeting of Parliament. By 
no means would I have you insert this long Letter^ if it made mor* 
than the diflerence of two days in the publication. Believe we, the 
delay is a real injury to the cause. The Letter to M. may come into 
a new edition.** 

Number 25, (dated Jan. 25, 1772>) finishes with '^ I am im-r 
patient for the book." In Number 53, (dated Feb. 3, 1772,) 
he is averse from the insertion of a table of contents. 

" It will/* says be^ '' be endless^ and answer no purpose;* 

That was, it would still procrastinate the publication : and 
Number 54, (dated Feb, 10, 1772,) concludes with, 

'' The delay of the book spoils every tbiog/' 

Number 55, (dated Feb. 17, 1772,) is wholly occupied with 
similar complaints :-^ 

^' Sorely you have misjudged it very much about the book. I 
could not have conceived it possible that you could protract the pab- 
lieationsoloDg. At thistime^ particularly^ before Mr* Saw bridge's 
motion^ it would have been of singular use. You have trifled too 
long with the publip expectation* At a certain point of time, the ap- 
petite palls. I fear you have already lost the season. The book, I am 
8ure> will lose the greater part of the effect J expected from it. But I 
have done." 

To the question, fVhat was the effect he expected/rom the ap- 
pearance cfthe volumes ? A more satisfactory answer cannot be 
given, than by the writer's own words in Number 17,. where 
he says, 

'' If things take the turn I espect, you ^hall know me, by my works." 

The knowledge of him by Us umks, then, was the^ect hB 
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expected. But the two passages^ viewed together, will neither leave 
room for argument, nor^all for explauafion. " If things take 
*fe turn lexpecty you shaUknow me by my works" ^ The book I 
<xm sure, wiU lo^ the greatest part of tlie effect I expected fromit.*' 
Number, 56, (dated Feb. 29, 177^,) discovers that Wood- 
fall iias apologized for the delay, — that Junius is willing to 
believe the protraction was unavoidable— and dloses with, 
" All I cau now say is^ make haste with the book." 
By number 57, (dated Feb. 29, 1772,) we learn, that the 
Work is upon the eve -of its appearance ; and that Junius is 
" very gladto*see that the book will be out before Sawbridge's 
motion." 
The motives here assigned for the author's extreme anxiety 
' to have the volumes out/ were not the real ones. He had an 
object : but it was not the fear of injuring the cause; it was not 
the hope of aiding Mr. Sawhidge's motion ; it was not the 
(ipprdienmon that the public appetite uxmld paU; or, .that the 
season would be lost. The cause could not suffer by the delay 
of a publication, the whole contents of which, nearly, had 
already appeared. Mr. Sawbridge's .motion for the institution 
<jf trienmal ParUaments, could not be sensibly served by the 
appearance of two volumes containing one page in favour of 
that measure. Junius could not be afraid that the public 
appetite would be palled, or the season lost, with respect to a 
work which he had repeatedly asserted would ^^ always be a 
selling book.'* What, then, were the real motives of Junius ? 
What his objects ? Immediate honour and profit.^ But how 
could immediate honour and profit arrive to him from such a 
source? He who wrote as Junius, had no visible relation to 
him who so signed himself : no substantial affinity or connec- 
tion with the exhibited shadow. The personal, and the nominal 
Junius, were two distinct characters. True : .but kindled to 
a sun by the iotense rays of public favour, Junius was em- 
powered to shed lustre upon this detached orb. De Lolme was to 
rise, a star gilded by the beams of Junius, though Junius, &s 
De liolme, remained beneath the horizon. For this illumina- 
tion Dk Looib was impatient. Parliament had assembled j 
They, in whose eyes it was his interest and ambition to 

* That JUNIUS really looked to these objects I have engaged to prove. 

Zk 2 
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glitter^ were already gazing at the politkal firmameDt, aod he 
was not there, eclipsing the miocor lights. His translated fisAAY 
was ready for the press, a sobscription was on .foo^ and tlie 
author was waiting for Jimius to push the undertakiDg^ Or 
rather^ this object operated but in junction with others. Forney 
honour^ and emolmnentj combined th^ir claims, and urged that 
importunity with which he harassed Woodfiall, and accelerated 
the publication. 

But ihis alleged view to profit as well as to reputatmi, sup- . 
poses the financial circumstances of dfumc/s to Iiave been very 
different from those of << a man of rank and fortune J' It will, 
however, be admitted, that, even were we without evidence of 
his comparative penury, his own annottneement of hia devation 
and opulence, would be no decision on these points : much 
more secure, then, shall we be against this objection, if we 
prove, that instead of being *^ far abone aU pecurdaxj views,* 
be was neither exalted in station, nor, spoJdng generallyj 
ample in purse. 

Number 51, (dated Jan. 18, 1772,) commences with 
*f The gentleman who transacts 4he conveyancing part of our corres- 
pondence^ tells me there was much difficulty last night. For this 
reason* and because it could be no way material for me to see a paper 
on Saturday which is to appear oo Monday, I resolved not to send for it." 

Number 58, (dated March 3, 1772,) says 
" Your letter was twice refused last night, and the waiter as often 
attempted to see the person who sent for it." 

And the writer closes with 
" Pray let the two sets be well parcelled up, and left at the bar of 
Munday*s Coffee House, Maiden Lane, with the same direction, and 
with orders to be delivered to a chairman who will ask for them in the 
coarse of to-morrow evening." 

That the gentlenmn who transacted the conveyancing port oj 
the correspondence^ the person to whom the above Letter was 
twice refusedj and the chairman to whom the two sets were to be 
delivered at Munday's Coffee Houscj were one and the same 
pirson, that is, Junius himself, cannot rationally be doubted. 
Should the reader think- otherwise, he will, perhaps, when he 
reads the third paragraph of Number ^, find it difficuh 

to retjun his opinion. Junius there. says to WoodiaU 

<* Whenever you have any thing to communicate to me, let tbe 



hliit be thuty C at -the usual place, and so £rect to Mr. John 
Prettey, tit the same Coffee House, where it is impomble I 
skotdd be kmwn" It were idle to oflfer remarks tipon the 
latter meml?er of this sentence. We see who was the imme* 
diate receiver of Woodfall's Letters 5— that Junius was /jfo own 
corweyanceTf in the disguise of a chairman j and that tlie «?eii- 
ing was chosen, to favour the delusion. But would « man of 
rank or fortune practise such a stratagem ? Would not money 
have commanded many other preferable modes of procuring 
the printer's letters and parcels ? If we suppose Juniusj 
though weahhy, to have been so parsimonious as to grudge the 
expence of an intermediate communication, (an idea directly 
at variance with the prtnciples he. uni£cH*mly professes to 
Woodfall,) we shall only subdue one difficulty to encounter 
another, and a greater. No man living in splendour could, so 
disguised, quit his house and return, without attracting 
the observation, and exciting the secret ridicule, of 
his domestics : nor would such a man be reconciled to the 
changing habiliments abroad W'ith a chairman. Again, 
a man of rank, repeatedly resorting to such a measure, would 
be in imminent danger of applying to some chairman acquahited 
with his person ; and even, though that should not happen, 
still there would be the probability of such a manoeuvre, fre- 
quently employed, becoming a subject of conversation. Viewed 
in any way, such Conduct in a man of rank, is repugnant to 
common credence. But, if we transfer the character of 
Junius from a mnn of rank andfortuncy to that of Db Lolms, 
we assign it to an individual exactly so circumstanced as to 
render such a resource obvious, easy, and natural. A man 
often so obscurely lodged that he could not be traced bythose who 
wished to pay hirh homage, in the shape of bounty ; who was 
frequently changing his habitation, and sometimes even adopt- 
ing a fictitious name;— such a man could luteal abroad in 
almost any attire, (so it were humble) unnoticed, and unsus- 
pected. In a similar measure, practised by an individual 
highly stationed, we see nothing but difficulty and embarrass* 
Bsent ; but viewing it in a man in De holme's known cireuflH 
sttooes, pereeive every convenience and facility. By the situa- 
tion of one^ the measure is forbidden 5 by that of the other^ 
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invited. In the first case^ it both violates the feelings of cank^ 
and of^Mises the very mpporitUm of affluence $ in the seeend, 
it concurs with personal habits^ and accommodates pecuniary 
necessity. 

But the question^ Whether Junius was a'moitqf rani and for- 
tune, or of confined finances, shall be farther examined. 

Junius afiPects to pride himself in a liberality of sentiment, 
and generosity of spirit} but I do not learn from Mr. George 
Woodfall, that he has reason to suppose his fother ever re- 
ceived from Junius the least remuneration for the heavy ex- 
pences incurred by his trial for printing the Lbtter to the 
King. Indeed the words of the author himself, in Number SS 
(dated Feb. 21, 1771) imply that no pecuniary recompence 
was ever made or even offered. ^' A little expence,'' says he, 
^' is not to be regarded, and I hope these papers have reim* 
bursedyou;" and in Number 50, (dated Jan. 16, 1772) he 
assures Woodfall, that he has the greatest reason ta be pleased 
ibith his care and attention, and wisliea it were in his power to 
render Mm some essential service: This is not the language of 
a man, high in station, splendid in income, and noble in spirit. 
Such a man, owing to the steady, patriotic, and adventurous 
boldness of his printer, the gratification of carrying a point so 
important with him, as that of mortifying ministers and par- 
liament; and also indebted to that .printer's very honourable 
forbearance from any attempt to discover him, would have 
scorned to direct the recollection of that printer to any possible 
advantage derived to his paper from his occasional contribu- 
tions. Such a man would have demanded a statement of the 
costs incurred^ and insisted upon. refunding them.* 

By Number 4G (dated Dec. 10, 1771) it appears, that Junius 
did not take in the Public Advbrtisbr. Naming some 
letters he wished to have inserted in the work, he says to 
Woodfall, "They must be in the course of October." Had 
he been certain of their having appeared in that month, he 
would not have said, '* they must be," but, " they toere, in the 
course of October :^* not certain, but possessing the papers, 

* D« LoLMs pooiessed a spirit equal to this i and was deficient only 
in tbe means. 
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he could ia a: moment have made himself certain. If it . aeem 
a strained supposition^ that De Lolme should have been too 
indigent to find it, at all times, convenient to purchase the 
Public Advertiser, it will appear so much more extraordinary^ 
that a man of rank andfoiiune, a constant and zealous writer 
in that journal, should have been without it, that the reader 
will not hesitate in deciding between the two cases^ 

In Number 47 (dated Dec. 17, .17710 after desiring Woodfall 
to furnish him with a set qf tlie work bound in vellum, giU 
and lettered, Junius 1, 11^ m handsome as possiMe — the edges 
giU — and apprising Mm tliat the sheets sliould be weU dried 
before binding— -he adds ^' I must also have two sets in blue 
covers. This is all the^e I sliall ever desire of you/' It 
might strike Woodfall as a little odd, that • an opulent corres- 
pondent should make this request; especially as he (Woodfall) 
was not a bookbinder.— '•Junius, to counteract so natural an 
impression, says, in Number 58 (dated March 3, 1770 ^^when 
I desired to have two sets sewed, and one bound in vellum^ 
it was not fropa a principle of oeconomy. I despise such little 
savings, and shall still be a purchaser. If I were to buy as 
many sets as I want, it would be remarked.'^ This application 
for three sets of the work, one of which was to be splendidly 
bound, does not very strongly countenance the pretension of 
JuNiustoaffluence:.but the assurance to Woodfall,^ that this 
is all the fee he shall ever ask qf him^ by intimating that he 
shall receive the books with a feeling that includes the idea 
of a gi^atuity, betrays a sensation perfectly uncharacteristic of a 
man placed by fortune above the habit of accepting remunera- 
tion for his productions. The observation, in excuse of his 
request, that if he were to buy as many sets as he wants, it ux>uld 
be remarked, is itself so remarkable, that it could not have 
escaped Woodfall's secret animadversion.^ To a mind half 
as fertile in expedients as that of Junius, would not a thou- 
sand methods have presented themselves, for safely pro- 
- . . » ■ 

* How could he possibly want many copies ? He who could 
not distribute them ? He who was never to be known as Junius } 
Or, why would it be less remarkable that a gentleman should 
be known to possess many copies, than that he should be seen 
to purchase many copies ? 
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caring any namber of copies? The difficalty \9bm pre- 
tended^ and the pretence exposes the only imaginable caase of 
the application : It was at that moment convenient to him ta 
save the purchase-money. Wereany further argument wantisg 
in proof of this, it mfght fafrly be deduced from the very cir- 
cumstance of the transfer. He had long been regretting the 
hazard he ran, in obtaining WoodfalVs communications.*" Suck 
.hazards might now have ceased > his dangers might now have 
been at an end. To submit to their continuation for no object^ 
but that of obtaining from Woodfall three sets of the work was, 
in fact, to confess, that he was a man of limited means : that 
their free presentation would be suitable to his finances. 

Should the refusal of Junius to share with Woodfall theprofits 
of the publication, be said to lessen the force of these remarks, 
k would be sufficient to answer. — First, that there are powerful 
reasons for supposing, that,* sensible of the perils Woodfall had 
encountered on his score, knowing the advantage he himself 
was so near upon reaping, from the past agency of the Public 
jidva^tizer, his native honour and Rberality (In pecuniary points) 
disdained to interfere with emoluments which he thought be- 
longed to the original publisher. S^ccndfy, that had he even 
been disposed to divide these benefits, the main object of his 
Epistles, and his own uniform profession of independency, 
combined to render it impracticable. Not only did he, for 
various reasons, never intend to reveal himself to Woodfall, 
(though in Number dl he says to him, ^' Adi honourably by 
me, and at a proper time you shall know me,*') but he had also 
determined to preserve with him his character of rank and for- 
tune. His knowledge of mankind informed him, that JuNius's 
confession of his poverty, would go further than to the forfei- 
ture of his character of veracity. The loss of his imagined ele- 
vation and wealth, would, he well knew, deprive him of a large 
portion of its intended influence. Genius in combination 
with opulence, is genius mdeed. If personal ffftportance add 
Its weight to the dye, the stamp of talent sinks deep, and Fts im- 
pression is durable. The deceptiouy independently of its forti- 
fying Woodfall with the certainty of pecuniary redemption^ 

* See private noles 19—31—33—38—41—51. 



shooM he suffer In his parse, had a secret, alid, perhaps, uncon- 
scious influence on other of that printer's feelings, natural to 
the human heart. His pride was flattered by a secret and con- 
fidential communication with ftimwho", perhaps, held one of 
the highest stations in the country. Woodfall evidently looked 
up to Junius with sensations very different from those which 
^ny powers of mind had commanded, not backed by a supposed 
personal importance : and though. Junius said to him in hrs 
forty-third note, 

** If undesignedly I should send you any thing you may thinV dan- 
gerous^ judge for yourself, or take any opinion you think proper/* 
• Involuntary respect, no doubt, would induce the insertion 
of. many articles that, less powerfully recommended, had 
scarcely found their way to his press. This delusion, on the 
part of Junius, was not of a nature to Be ever avowed. Such 
a disclosure had not only been an unnecessary sacrifice of the 
incalculable advantage of a continued mystery, his assumed 
personal consequence, and his supposed regard for truth 3 but 
an almost direct developement of that particukir fact* to which 
he afterwards partly alluded, when, without meaning to be en- 
tirely understood, he said to Ihe " English nation," 

" I am the sole depository of my own secret, and it shall "perish 
with me." 

But we have not done with these private notes. 
The reader ^will recollect, that as early as July 1769, the. 
period when Woodfall first proposed to re-print the LetterSy 
JuNiu« intimated his intention, not to write any longer under 
that signature. From this design he afterwards $werves j but 
in November 177 Ij when the plan of re -publication is about to 
be realized, is found resuming his farmer determination. 
In No. 40, he says to Woodfall, 

'* At last I have concluded my great work, and I assure you> witti 
no small labour." 

What was his great Work. And why was the approaching 
period tojhnsh his labours 5 — his labours as Junius ? There is 
hut one answer to these questions : The great work was the 
clandestine exaltation of De Lolme. Junius had arrived at the 

* The fact, that he had been his own eulogist. 
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last scene of the part assigned him. The importance given 
to his character, was about to be applied to the purpose for 
which he was introduced into the piece, and it was time to 
transfer him from the cofiee-bouse to the closet.* 

To the part of his plan which comprized the withdrawing Ju- 
nius from the Public Jdvertiser^ the moment be should have 
effected the great purpose of his creation, the author inflexibly 
adhered. The volume a]^earedon the Sd of March 177^^ and 
in Number 59, (dated March 5, 1772,) we read ; 

" Ul saw any prospect of unitiog the city onoe more^ I wonld rea- 
dily continue to labour in the vineyard. Whenever Mr. Wilkes can 
tell me that such an union is in prospecti he shall bear of me. Fare* 
well." 

^ For this secession, Woodfall had been prepared, by Number 
.'>2, (dated Jan. 2i, 1772,) where we find the writer, in allusion 
to a Letter addressed to Lord Harrington, saying, 

'' Be careful not to have it known to come from me. Such an in* 
significant creature is not worth the generous rage of Junius.** 

From that day, though the Duke of Grafton, the Duke of 
Bedford, Ldrd Bute, and Lord Mansfield, continued to live, 
and live in office, Junius never found an object worthy of his 
generous rage. 

The contents of Number 62, (dated May 1772,) are, — 

'^ Pray let this be announced. Memoirs i^ Lord Barringion in our 
nextr 

Keep the author a secret. Number 63, (dated Jan. 19, 
1773,( commences with, 

*' I have seen the signals thrown out for your old friend and corres' 
pondent. Be assured, that I hafe bad good reason for not complying 
with them." 

He then offers as his reason, (which Woodfidl, by his answer 

* The remainder of this note informs us of the writer's wisb^ that 
the volumes should appear before the meeting of Parliament, and that 
all kis papers io defence of Junius should be inserted. He means the 
Letters of Philo- Junius. Many others were written by the same pen, 
iu support of Junius, but were too liberal not to be dangerous to bis 
object. Philo " is never guilty of the indecorum of praising his prin« 
cipal ;" does not, by exhibiting the satirist of others, in Sie glaring 
character of a warm self-encomiast/ betray a feature which might tempt 
the reader to ^uspect, that when Junius is commending De Lolme, he 
is extolling himself. 
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appears fo have implicitly believed) the divided state of the ci^y / 
<< I meant the cause and the public," he adds, but '^ both arc 
given up," 

After March 3, 177^9 only five comparatively short Letters 
were written : two under the signature of Feteraoj one under 
ihat oiScotus, one signed Artlmr Tell-Truth, and one subscribed 
Nemesis. 

The real reason of the sudden disappearance of Junius from 
the newspapers, is, by this mass of private evidence, rendered so 
flagrant, that ingenuity equal to that of the writer, could not ex- 
tingui&h the light he himself has thrown upon the subject. 
We have it, as it werfe, nnder his own hand, that he was a fo- 
reigneff had been legally educated, was not in a state of afflu* 
ence, nor always so correctly informed as he pretended to l)e ; 
that the perfect accuracy of the Dedication and Preface* to 
the forthcoming volumes, was a point of more consideration with 
him, than the correctness of all theother parts of the publication; 
and that having accomplished the object of raising up, by the 
aid of his own commendation, a splendid and permanent vou- 
cher of the metfts of a work on which he rested for future fame 
and competence, there was no longer any inducement for re- 
taining him in the sphere in which he had figured. 

* It deserves to be remembered, that the Dedication and Preface 
were not the only parts of the publication that were printed from the 
MS. The whole of the last composition^ consisting of extracts from * 
the second and third- private Letters of Junius to Mr. Wilkes^ and 
concluding With one of the finest paragraphs of the author, first appear 
in the publication of the Letters in Volumes. The. proo/i, however, 
of /Aaf composition, Junius never even proposed to be revised, cither 
by Mr. Wilkes or himself. 



CHAPTER HI. 

Observations on the Private Letters of Junius to Mr. Wilkes ; 
and tlie Fac Similies^Junin^^s hand writing, ifc. Sfc, 

The order laid down for the progress of this enquiry now leads 
me to the private correspondence between Junius and Mr. 
Wilkes.*^ It commenced on the part of Junius, in August, 
1771. 

On this first letter (we are informed by the editor of Mr. G. 
Woodfali's Edition) is written, in Mr. Wilkes's own band, the 
following memorandum : — *^ Received on Wednesday noon by 
a chairoMin, who said, he brought it from a gentleman wbom 
he saw in Lancaster Court, in the Strand." 

'' J. W." 

After what has been observed respecting the in%de of Junius's 
private communication with Woodfall, the reader will not 
easily suppose the bearer of this Letter to have been any other 
than Junius himself. 

In his first paragraph, the writer, after pointing out the error, 
of fancying a motive for what is proposed to us, and then 
noaking that motive the criterion of the sincerity with which 
the proposal is made, proceeds to say — 

" With regard to roe, Sir, any refinement in this way would as- 
suredly mislead you ; and though I do not disclaim the idea of scmt 
views to future honour and advantage (you would not believe me if I 
did) yet I can truly afifirm^ that neither are they little in themselves^ 
nor cau they, by any possible conjecture^ be collected from my 
writings." 

Here we see Junius — ^^that Junius who elsewhere disowns 
all personal motives ; whose pride it is to declare his indepen- 

* lliough the observations in the past chapter, concluded the regular 
review of the Private Notes^ of Junius to Woodfall, future references 
will occasioDally, and necessarily be made to the same documents^ as 
well as to those of the present chapter. 
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dence of station^ and perfect freedom from all riews of honor 
aodprq/S^ from his writiDgs*-— confessiug that he looks to both I 
We see him not only under the influence of these very objects^ 
but rejecting the opinion^ demfing that another could believe, 
that any. man would serve the public, unless urged by such 
stimuli. Of what he himself knew (or thought he knew) such a 
man as Mr. Wilkes could not be ignorant ; therefore^ a^ter. un- 
reservedly avowing that he does not disclaim the idea of serving a 
private purpose, both pecuniary and honorary, he adds^ 

" You would not believe me if 1 did.'* 

But the acknowledged views xojuture honour and advantagCy 
by proving that they were necessary to Junius, coindde with 
the representation already given of his personal circumstances, 
and, independently, would support the assertion, that, as he was 
not purely a disinterested advocate of the public, so neither was 
he a man of rank and fortune: 

In the third paragraph of this letter, an instance of peculia- 
rity occurs, to which I would request the reader's particular 
attention. Junius is remarkably addicted to that personifica- 
tion, or dramatic form of appeal, called the prosopopoeia. This 
figtire presents itself even in this private epistle, no fewer than 
four times ; repeatedly in his public letters, and also in his other 
anonymous productions ; and forms so conspicuous a feature in 
his writings, that did we not find in De Lolme an equal predi- 
lection for the same ornament, we must, at least, have con- 
fessed one striking discordance between the productions bear- 
ing the name of the Native of Geneva, and those signed 
Junius. This similitude is not confined to the mere frequent 
recurrence of so marking a feature ; it extends to the mode of 
its introduction, the plan of its progression, and the use to 
which it is turned. The passages of this description in the 
letter I am considering, lying at this moment under my eye^ 
have led me to take this early notice of a characteristical habit^ 
comnEioki to Junius and Db Lolme^ which will be better 
elucidated hereafter. Drawn from their respective stations^ 
and viewed collectively, the several samples will strike with 
greater force, and bring a more imposing conviction of the 
unity of theur authorship. 

After Btotidiogi that in the last paragraph but two of .the 
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first letter to Mr. Wilkes, we, as usual, find the word *^ mask^' 
spelt masque, (an orthography indicative of the foreigner) 
I pass to the second. In the eighth paragraph of this ^istle, 
the following passage occurs ; *' I should be glad to mortify 
those contemptible creatures who call themselves noblemen." 
From these words, separately considered, much, perhaps, 
could not fairly be deduced ; but presented to us in conjunc- 
tion with 

'* Nothing can be more true than what you say about gretU men-, 
they are indeed a worthless pitiful race,*' 

(In the last paragraph but one of his sixth letter to Mr. 
Wilkes) 
" I love and esteem the mob,** 
(In his tenth to the same gentleman) 

*' I mean no offence to Mr. Maogroni, nor any of your gentlemen 
authors/* 

(In the eleventh of his Miscellaneous Letters) 
" 1 have served under one, and have been forty times promised to be 
served by the other,"* 

And other similar declarations in his various Epistles, they 
will not encourage the opinion, that Junius was a nobleman. 
In the paragraph preceding the postcript to the second letter, 
we meet with 

^'Ibave^ervedMr. Wilkes, and am still capable of 8er\'ing him. 
I have fiiithfully served the public, wUfumt the possiUliiy of a personal 
advantage.** 

It appears by the last paragraph of the forty-first note ot 
Junius to Woodfall, jthat he had not kept copies of his letters to 
Mr. Wilkes. 
" Prevail on Mr. Wilkes,'* 
He there says, 

^' To let yon have extracts of my second and third letters to him. 
It will m^e the book still more new.'* 

^^ This demonstrates the inadequacy of the acutest mind to 

' desert truth with safety .f He had forgotten his confession in a 

former letter to Mr. Wilkes, that his labours were prosecuted 

* The late Lord Townshend, and his brother, the Hon. Charles 
Townshend. 

t '^ To maintain a consistent falsehood, not only demands a genius of 
invention, but a faithful mtmory. "(Miscellaneous Letter 39, par. l.) 
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with a view to future honour and advantage. This stubborn in- 
stance of duplicity seems to evince the confidence with which 
the writer was capable of asserting the reverse of any fact, 
known only to himself. 

Such self-opposing declarations could not escape Mr. 
Wilkes. If they d^, the encomiastic notices of De Lolme, in 
the Preface to the Letters, were perfectly safe in his hands. 
But how does this paragraph proceed ? 

" As Junius, I can never be rewarded. The secret is too impor- 
tant to be committed to any great man*s discretion. If views of interest 
or ambiticMi could tempt me to betray my own secret, how could I 
flatter myself that the man I trusted would not act upon the same 
principles, and sacrifice me at once to the King's curiosity and re* 
sentment ? Speaking, therefore, as a disinterested man, I have a 
claim to your attention.'* 

The remark, that he could never he rewarded as. Junius, 
admits the expectation of benefits in some other character. 
How then, waving what he had acknowledged in a former 
Letter, could he claim Mr. Wilkes's attention as a dmnterested 
man? By inevitable inference, by self- confession, he was not 
that man. Remuneration was in p*o«pecfu. But if his secret was 
too important to be committed to any great man*s discretion, 
not from any great man could he seek the proposed advantages. 
Whence, then, were they to flow ? From a source not apparent- 
ly, however really, connected with himself. 

We find an expression inthepostcript to this Epistle, which 
ought not to pass unnoticed. 

'* I am not" he there says, *^ properly supported in the news- 
papers.'^ This Letter was written while the volumes were pre- 
paring. At such a juncture, every circumstance that could 
contribute to stimulate and increase the public attention to 
Junius, was of importance to his object. Whether Mr. 
Wilkes obeyed this hint, I do not know : but, certainly, a few 
compliments from such a quarter, especially if avowed, could 
not fail to wet the public avidity. 

In the fifth paragFaph of his fourth letter, he says to Mr. Wilkes, 
in allusion to Mr. W.'s intended mode of attack upon the 
unconstitutional powers assumed by the House of Lords, 

<* The constitutional argument is obvious. I w»h you to point out to 
me where yidu think the force of the/brmoj kgal aigument lies. 
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la pursuing such inquiries, I lie under a singular disadvantage. Not 
venturing to consult those who are qualified to inform me, I am forced 
to collect every thing from books or common conversation." 

And in the eighth paragraph^ 

" Though I use the terms of art, do not injure me so much as to 
suspect I am a lawyer/* ' 

Many passages in the puhlic Letters of Junius indicate 
that he was, or had been, a member of the legal community; 
but it is a fact of which we could scarcely have been so cer^ 
tain, but from the incessant solicitude he betrays to persuade 
us of the contrary. 

The succeeding paragraph opens with a reply to a passage in 
the previous letter of Mr. Wilkes, in which he says to Junius, 

" I now live very much at home, happy in the elegant society of t 
sensible daughter, whom Junius has noticed in the most obliging 
manner.*' 

The answer is, — 

*' The domestic society you speak of, is much to be envied. I 
fancy I should like it better than you do/* 

From this alone vi^e may collect, that Junius was, at least, 
so far circumstanced like De Lolmb, as to live in a solitary, 
retired manner. He should like domestic society ; by conse- 
quence, he was a stranger to its enjoyment. He ermes Mr. 
Wilkes's family comforts ; he could not more explicitly declare 
his ov^n contrary situation. But he who possesses rank aiad 
fortmie can command society. If he be a recluse, he is so by 
choice, and will not envy the man of social habits. 

Mr. Wilkes, having expressed his regard for the personal 
character with which his imagination has invested Junius, the 
retort (in the last paragraph of this letter) is,^- 

'' I willingly accept of as much of your friendship as you can im- 
part to a man whom you unll (assuredly never know* Besides every 
personal consideration, if I were known, I could no longer be an use- 
iul servant to the pqblic/* 

This letter is dated September 18, \^^\. When, in a note 
to Woodfall, bearing date November 10, I77lj Junius bribed 
liim to his preservation of secrecy and good-faith, by saying, 
'* Act honourably towards me, and at a proper time, you shall 

know me ;"* 

. ■■■ I ' ' I I . ■ I , ^ 

* Woodfall (W ac^ /wflOKr<i% tpwards Junius j but Junius was 
not equally punctilious. 



It was impossible for him to conceive that, sotne day> both 
these declarations would stand confronted in print. Junius, 
on a great occasion, is superior to the fear of falsehood ; but the 
truth often suits him quite as well. When he says, that if he 
were knoivn, he could no longer serve the public, he avails 
himself of the ambiguity proper to the oracular recess from 
which he speaks. The assertion might be scrupulously true, 
without meaning that Junius was a foreigner ; and that the 
discovery of such a fact would, indeed, instantly deprive him 
of his power to be any longer an useful servafit to the British 
Public.* His eighth Letter opens with the expression of his 
thanks to Mr. Wilkes for his. offer of tickets to the ball on 
' Lord Mayor's Day. He declines their acceptance, with the 
excuse, that Ms age and figuref would do but little credit to 

hisxMrtner.X 

!n the second paragraph of the same communication, we 
£nd him saying to the patriot — 

" If I were only a party- man, I should. naturally concur in any en- 
terprize likely to create a bustle without risque or trouble to myself.*' 

That he was free from party spirit very clearly appears. 
Standing, I may say, apart from us all, while he was assuming 
to be One of ourselves, he naturally looked with an impartial 
eye on all party-men, as such ; and devoting to th^ Sfiglish 
Constitution his whole regard, felt no cause of personal attach- 
ment, but what belonged to those whom he deemed its real 
friends and champions. Viewing in Mr. Wilkes, (at this 
time,) one of its most useful defenders, he says to him, — 



* Htt was too well acquainted with our national prejadices^ to believe 
that we would reverence the admonitions of a Smss Jlamen, however 
orthodox, officiating at the shrine of English freedom. * 

t His age was then about thirty-five 5 his Jigure pr. Wolcot has 
described. 

♦ We are left to be surprized, that Mr. Wilkes, after having been 
solemnly assured that he would never know Junius, should indulge 
the expectation of seeing him at the Mansion House ! A man of half 
Mr. Wilkes's politeness ought to have felt such an invitation to be 
interdicted, even though, not having seen the private notes of Junius 
to Woodfall, it was impossible he should be aware that the necessary 
appearance might be> at that instant, beyond the pretensions ot 
JuNiui's wardrobe. 
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'< I loye the cause iDdependent of persons, and I wish WoQ !• 

I^Jr. Wilkes independent of the cause.*** 

Though the reader should not perceive in this sentioient 
the feelings and impartiality of a foreigner — ^the native of 
a free city — deeply studied in the frame and spirit of out 
constitution^ and loving it, because, in his eyes, it appeared 
the noblest bulwark of which liberty could boast; — though, 
I would observe, this should not be already as clear as the stars 
in a cloudless night, or the sun at the blaze of noon, I sbaU 
Dot be the less confident of entirely removing from every 
mind the tenacious veil of doubt. For the inveterate pre* 
judice which De Lolmr felt against the King, so poignantly 
expressed in this very paragraph,! it is difficult to account, how* 
ever easily it may be reconciled with his declaration (both in 
his writings *as Junivs, and. in his anonymous pamphlets) 
that he would hazard Ids Ufem defence of his iiile* When he 
tells Mr. Wilkes, that whether he assails Liord Bute, or the 
Princess Dowager of Wales, the Ki ng alone is the mark, he proves 
his dislike tabe private and persmuil. The affirmation in favour 
of the King's title is intentionally equivocal. The wannest 
advocate of the higher branch of the British legislature, but 
not confounding the regal estate with the individual by whom 
it happens to be passessed, he, in the same breath, and without 
resigning his consistency, addresses to His Majesty the bit« 
lerest reproaches, and declares, that he would yield his life foe 
the security of his crown. 

Requestirig the Reader to observe that Junius, by saying, 
in allusion to his intended attack on Lord Mansfield^ for 
admitting Eyre to bail— 

" If I am right in my facts, I answer for my law," 

Affords another argument of his having beeti legally bred, 
I pass to the closing paragraph of his last Letter to Mr. Wilkes, 
in which we tfnd him, in answer to that gentleman's request of 
his assistance in the execution of his plan against the House 
of Lords, thus expressing himself : — 

' * For — •' 1 love the cause independently of persons, and I wish well 
to Mr. Wilkes independently of the cause !" 

t " It is not Bate, nor even the Princess Dowager. It ia 

honest man should detest^ and every brave man should attack." 
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*' Do Dot conceive that I solicit new employment* I am overcome 
With the slavery of writing." 

The extreme labour with which, confessedly, all the public 
Letters of Junius were produced, would, at any period of 
their procedure, have accounted for, and excused their discon- 
tinuance : but the author's intimation of his design to unite no 
more under that signature, the moment Woodfall first proposed 
to re-print the Letters, — yet waving that intention, upon the 
re-publication being deferred ; not discovering till a year and 
a. half afterwards, when the volumes were actually issuing 
from the press, any reasons for resuming his former resolution; 
and never, after their appearance, writing any more as Junius 
— *are circumstances which the mind canrvot vi6w together, 
without assigning, for the retirement of Junius from the 
diurnal prints, a cause very different from t^t professed to 
Mr. Wilkes, and to Woodfall. 

We are now entering upon another species of evidence that 
De Lolme was Junius 5^-the evidence presented to us by the 
fac Hmiles of Junius's hand-writing. The force of these^ assisted 
by the weight of natural inference, the reader would find it 
difficult to resist, even though bis incredulity had withstood 
the proofs already adduced. 

The first peculiarity that strikes the inspector of the auto- 
graphs of Junius, i$, their legal aspect ; the next, their fw^^gn 
air. The ultimate characters of words are, in many instances, 
drawn out, or protruded, by that dash of the pen to which 
lawyers, especially at the terminations of their lines, ar^ 
uniformly habituated: add to this, that words which they 
seldom give fully 5 such as sk% tvo'd, and j/V, are, by Junius, 
generally so abbreviated; and that,, in most instances, the 
Letters, and in many, even the words, are precipitated into each 
other, in a mode peculiar to the hands of gentlemen of the 
law. In one of the autographs of Junius (a note of siocteen 
lines) inserted in Mr. George Woodfall's Edition, we meet 
with nineteen examples of verbal junctions : -and in the short 
specimen of Mr. Dunning's hand, in the same volume (a 
note of seven lines) we find fifteen of the same professional 
characteristics. 

The papers filled with examples of this legal mark, 9mt» 
-B2 '' 
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be found in the chambere of every barrister, and are as na« 
merous as the documents of lawyers ; but I shall confine 
iny attention to the volumes before roe. Examining the other 
autographs with which they present us, I find in the note of 
General Lee, only one instance of this bviding of word uoUh 
ux)rd : in that of Mr. Boyd, not any : in that of Mr. Wilkes^ 
not any : in that of Mr. Home Tooke, not any : while that 
of Mr. Burke, who, though (like De Lolme) not a practising 
lauyer, was (like Dc Lolme) bred for the bar, presents, in a 
scroll of only ^x lines, ^ive of these professional signs. Add to 
these appearances, the introduction of the technical word fee, 
in the 47th Private Note to Woodfall, the expression 

^' The gentleman who transacts the conveyancing part/' 

In Number 51, and the technical term ^* fee-simple,** in 
the ^^ Dedication to the English Nation," as also in the 37th 
Miscellaneous Letter. But I have also spoken of the foreign 
air of the autographs of Junius.* 

One of the distinguishing features of this peculiarity, is, 
thai of the opening word of many of the sentences, and some- 
times, of the whole composition, having a smaU initial. 

The autograph Number 2, commences thus :-— 
'* Sir, 

" it is essentially necessary, Sec," 

And in the body of Number 3, we find the following sentence. 

" <iirect a letter to Mr. William Middleton/' 

But the small personal pronoun, i, as it twice occurs io the 
fac simile, Number 27, which begins with*- 
" Sir, 

" i bave rec*d y*r mysterious epistle, t dare say a letter may be 
safely left at the s^me place /* 

Could not, by any possibility, creep into the writing of an 
English scholar. In/oreigwcr*, of whatever rank, especially the 
French, we are used to it, and expect it. Junius, then, was a 
foreigner.* But if Juni os was a foreigner, what foreigner could 

* *• No j" say those who will not believe it possible that a 
foreigner could write like Junius, '* The introduction of the small 
personal pronoun was intended ; was a disguise." If these objectors 
are light, Junius hoped, by this disguise, to pass for a foreigner. That 
is, sensible of the impossihility that a foreigner couid produce such 
English as that of Junius, he, who wrote it, expected that the author 
would be thought a foreigner ! 
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he bf , exceptDe Lolme ? What foreigner, except De Lolme, could 
ever boast that intimate acquaintance with the legal practice^ and 
internal policy^ of England, displayed in the Letters of Junius ? 
At the time Junius wrote, what foreigner, except De Lolme, 
iiad acquired that proficiency in the English idiom,, exhibited 
in his " Essay on the English Constitution," ** Parallel between 
the English and Swedish Governments/' " History . of the 
Flagellants, or Memorials of Human Superstition/' " British 
Empire in Europe," and other numerous productions ?* 
Te show that Junius had been bred to the law, is only to prove 
the possibility^ that De Lolmk, who had also been bred to the 
law, and, speaking generally^ wrote admirable English, might be 
the author of the Letters of Junius ; but to ascertain that the 
author of those compositions was a foreigner ^ is to demonstrate^ 
that they were written by Db Lolme. Impressed with the 
cogency of this argument, 1 was desirous to learn of Mr. 
George Woodfall, whether his father had ever been addressed 
by others, as we find him addressed by Junius, in one of the 
autographs here given-i-" to Mr. Printer fVoodfalW As far 
a^ he knew, his father had never been so addressed, except by 
Junius. None of the numerous Letters of the other cor- 
respondents of the Public Jdvertiser are so addressed. This, 
therefore, like Junius's occasional use of small initials in 
the Jirst words of compositions and of paragraphs, as also of 
smaH persmial pronouns f is to be classed with those slips to 
yvhich any foreign scholar writing in our language, and without 
an incessant attention to our literal punctilios, will be continually 
liable.—" to Mr. Pnnter fVoodfalV-^V/ hat is this but French 
Anglicised in sound ? What, but a precise, formal translation 
of— o Monsieur Vlmprimeur IVoodfaUf What, but a lapse 
which never happened, never could happen, to any of the other 
various correspondents of Woodfall ; and that, in the immediate 
question, Whether Junius was a foreigner, or (which amounts 
to the same) whether Db Lolmb was Junius; throws into my 
scale an additional weight ? 

* The Italian Count, Carracioli, whose lucubrations, under the 
head, " Bon-ion," gave, a few years since, such celebrity to the 
Town and Country Magazine, as to produce, while be wrote in that 
miscellany, a sale of fourteen thousand copies per month, made, 
however^ a near approach to the English of De Lolme : and Mr. Fuseli 
has not been a greater ornament to the fine arti, than to &ur liierdtun. 
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It is also a iact of no trivial import, in this particular part of 
oar evidence, that all the seals used by Junius in his corres- 
pondence with Woodfall, are foreign.^ To this observation, it 
will be no counter remark to say, that an Englishman could^ 
as easily as a foreigner, procure foreign seals. The question 
is not. Whether an Englishman would be able, or unable, but^ 
whether he would be more likely, or unlikely, than a foreigner, 
to possess, and to use such seals ? In the present case, (to say 
nothing of the obvious resource of a wafer y) an English impress, 
carrying any initials, or armorial bearings, except those of the 
writer, had been equajly eligible with a foreign one. 

Again : — Junius, whoever he was, possessed and used, a 
variety of foreign seals. The autographs are five in number, 
and each differs from the other four. But admitting that a 
Wafer would not have fully answered the purpose of conceal- 
ment, and that a foreign impress was an indispensable disguise, 
one foreign seal would have been as efficient as many, Conse* 
quently, the five seals used by Junius, were not procured for 
the especial purpose of misleading the printer, hut formed a 
part of the regular and constant implements of his ^^jcnilob*. 
But ff De Lolmb was Junius, and Db Lolmjb came to 
Jlngland as early as 1762, or 1763, not only did he bring with 
him a variety of foreign seals, but, for a considerable number 
of years, preserved, and continued to use such seals. But, 
again, in his correspondence, as Junius, he would not use them 
all. One, at least, he would reserve for his Ordinary purposes. 
And though when his correspondence with Woodfall ceased^ he 
would as naturally destroy, or lay aside, the seals, as he would 
disuse the hand, which he had exclusively employed in that 
correspondence, he would continue to use the seal, which Iiad 
served his common occasions. 

But if Junius was in the haUt of using foreign seals, and 
therefore, would continue to use the seal he had reserved, and 
Db IiOLMK was Junius, it ought to'be proved by some ex- 
isting impression of De Lolme's ordinary seal, if such an im- 
pression could be found, that it was a foreign one. Fortu- 
nately, a letter of De Lolme's, dated Jan. 2d, 1787, addressed 



* See the fac similies in Mr. G. Woodfall's edition. 
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to a gentleman, now living, tiflTords the proof required.* The 
Jhc simile of its seal, (given here with the Terbal autographs) 
will not fail to satisfy the reader. 

These facts, it is presunied, even though tl>ey were unsup-* 
ported by a thousand collateral circumstances^ would go far 
. towards demonstrating, that De Lolmb was Junius. 

If the reader compare the autograph numbered 6, in Mr. G. 
Woodfall's edition, with the other fac similies of Junius, he 
will perceive that Junius was master of more than one hand- 
writing. The autographs of De Lolrae, (executed by the saoie 
engraver,) show that he possessed the same faculty. Tliis leads 
us to anew species of proof, that De Lolme was Junius. 

A variety of manuscripts (specifications of mechanical inven- 
tions, law briefs, and other private papers) written.by De Lolme, 
and left by him in the hands of the late Mrs. Spilsbury, when 
he last quitted England, exhibit very dissimilar samples of 
penmanship. Among these was found the original, or rough 
draught of a letterf sent to Mr. Thelluson, (the late Lord 
Rendlesham) on the subject of a pamphlet which Db Lolmb 
had been- engaged to write in favor of that gentleman's patri^ 
monial claims. This sketch appearing sufficiently assimi-* 
lated with the general autographs of Junius, I submit to the 
reader's judgment, the comparison of Db Lolmb's fac simile 
with the autographs of Junius, by which it is accompanied, 
together with the following remarks ; requesting him to keep 
in recollection, that as De Lolme's sketch was written nearly 
thirty years later than the private notes of Junius, we can, at 
most, consider it but as containing the relics of a former hand ; 
a hand long disused, except by accident, or in memorandums 
intended only for the writer's own closet. 

The characters appear to be a mixture of those of Number 
6, and Number 10, of Junius. We will, however, chiefly 
collate them with tliose of Number 10. 

The circumstance common to De Lolme's manuscript and 
this of Junius, that will first strike the Reader, will pro- 

* A reference to this gentleman may be obtained from Mr. Sidney: 
+ This original, Mr. Charles Spilsbury, No. 10, Dorington Street, 
Cold-Bath Fields, will have pleasure in shewing to any person who 
may wi^h to compare it with the impression hfre given, 
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bably be, that almost all the Y*s are capitals* tbe m'« and n*« 
also, of both writers, present analogous peculiarities. Not 
only do they almost uniformly begin with a firm, abrupt stem^ 
unpreceded by any kadhig sweep, or arch, but the last 
descending strokes, instead of corresponding with, or forming ' 
parallels to, the previous ones, shoot forward with a preci-* 
pitate obliquity. These letters, in the words Pamphlet, • 
(D£ LoLMB, line 1,) nior^, t/um, and mentioned (line 2) the 
word next (line S) morning (line 4) flatteningj (line 5) may, 
and number (line (>) next (line 7) printer*s (line 8) Pamphlet 
(line 12) than (line 13) than (line 15) mtu^h (line 17) number 
(line 19) and from— from (line 20) will be found to resemble^ 
in one, or both, of the above features, the same letters as 
written in tlie words cannot (Junids, No. 10, lines 1, 2,) 
eome, CavendisheSy no, and end (line 2) family (line 3) arms, 
on (line 4) things (line 5) unless (line 6) opinion (line 9) nothing 
(line 10) am (line 12) may (line 14) same (line 15) and thu^, 
communicate (line 16.) Another similarity between these ex- 
emplars will be observed in the small s's ; most of which 
drop their latter portions below the general line, or range, of 
the other letters. Thus— the word is (following the word 
Pamphlet, in the first line of Db I»lme) was, and advertise^ 
ments^ (line 2) wants (line 4) press (line 5) copies (line 6) 
sending (line 7) the name Spilsburif (line 8) yards (line 9) 
published, less, months, waste (line 13) was (line J 5) present 
examples corresponding in this particular, with the words so 
(Junius, No. 10, line 3) arms (line 4) things (line 5) else, 
unlesjs (line 6) inquiries (line 7) <^ (line 13) convinces (in No. 6, 
lint ]) publish, hnd guessed (line 2) must {Vine 3) assistance, 
and assured (line 4) assistance (line 6) poin^A* (line 7) does, us, 
and works (line 8) constantly (line 9) «(^r (line 10) finished 
(line 12) and the name, Veridicus (line.l3.)t 



* It having escaped the notice of the ingenious Editor of Mr. Q. 
W/s edition, that this particularity in Junius was a mer^ general 
habit qf the author, he has scrupulously preserved ^11 the capital Y's 
found in the manuscripts of tbe Dedication and Preface, as intentional 
^slinciions, 

f The Reader, in his comparison of these examples, as seen in 
J)& LpuME, and No. 6 of Junius, will necessarily have noticed^ 
that m*s and n*s resembling those ia De Lolms's draughty are ds'fr^^ 
Q^ent in |bat autograph as in No. 10. , 
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The next feature of relationship between the hand-writing of 
Db Lolme and that of Junius, is of a compound description. 
While in the manuscript of the -first, (consisting of twenty-two 
lines,) there are more than twenty examples of that verbal 
junction so peculiar to lawyers; and in No. 10 of the latter, 
(comprizing seventeen lines,) sixteen specimens of the same 
particularity, both writers occasionally extend this union to 
more than two consecutive words ; and both connect them by 
curves, the freedom, form, and general air of which, seem W 
point out the same penman.* • 

The fac simile of De Lolme, placed immediately under 
Kumber 6 of Junius, is taken from the margin of a Brief, 
(De Lolme versus Stockdale.) The head, or reference, by 
exhibiting hiib in the very act of consulting our law-books^ 
ishews us Junius, searching for the authorities adduced in his 
elaborate Letter to Lord Mansfield, on the subject of bailing 
Eyre. The 7\ in the word Title, no less than the Ts in 
-TYover^ beneath, (the first sample of which word is taken from 
the same brief, and the second from another,) will be found 
analogous, not only to the T's in the expression " The Truth" 
taken from No. 8 of the autographs in G. Woodfall's edition^ 
but to the jF, in the word For, in Number 6, line 7j as well 
as in the word Things, in Number 10, line 5, and in several 
other places in the engraved and unengraved MSS. of Junius, 
The words assertion (from Number 8, line 15,) assured (from 
Number 6, line 4,) expressly (from Number 10, line 11,) 
are given to shew that Junius sometimes, as well as Dfi Lolme, 
makes the first of two conjunctive s's, a long one. And the 
word, unless (from Number 10, line 6.) is adduced on account 



* The Reader^ while be views in these verbal combinations, a 
characteristic at once common to lawyers, and to Junius and 
De Lolmb, will not fail to notice in both writers, the peculiar appli* 
cation of the technical term, fee. Junius; in a private note to bis 
friend Woodfall, assures him, that the volumes he requests, will 
*' be the only fee he shall ever desire :'* and De Lolme, in a private 
Letter to his friend Thelluson, apprizes that Gentlenwn, that by having 
the books of him [the author] he " will save the jjublisher's /^«/* 
Whether any person except a. lawyer, aqd that lawyer a foreigner, 
would call a presentation of books, a fee, or tlie profits of a bookseller, 
fees, is left to the Reader*8 decision. 
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of its fiy which we might fancy had been traced fronoi that in 
the word than m De Lolme's Letter, (line 13.) 

The autograph—" to Mr. Prinier JFoodfaU, in Paternoster 
rcwy* is adduced, chiefly to enable the Reader to judge of 
the similarity of the capital P*s, as there written by Junius, 
and the P'« of Db Lolmb, as seen in the words Pamphlet 
(line 1) Prmter^s (line 8) and in Pamphlet, as given again in 
line 12. 

* For the copy of Junius's— " Mcnrieur de Lohne,''—! am 
indebted to the politeness of Mr. George Woodfall, who 
readily lent me the original MS. for the purpose of my pro- 
curing its fac simile. Whether its characters and general 
aspect more strongly announce a Foreign or an English hand, 
the Reader's judgment will decide. But another important 
point for consideration, presented by this fac simile, is, the 
unauthorized form in which Junius has committed to paper, 
the name of the writer whose work he had studied ; but whose 
work he could not study, without becoming intimately ac- 
quainted with the formality or fashion, proper to that writer's 
signature. 

The only edition of the «^ Essay on the English Constitution," 
before the Public, when Junius wrote his Preface, (the 
French edition published in 1770, a copy of which has lately 
been presented to the British Museum,) contains the author's 
name in capitals : and by the name of Db Lolmb, written by 
himself in a copy of the same edition, shown me by Messrs. 
Taylor and Hessey, in Fleet Street, it appears, that his sign 
manual at that time, as well as since, commenced with a 
capital ; thus — ** De Lolme,'* If, therefore, Junius was not 
acquainted with the name of De Lolme, as De Lolme wrote 
It, and, by necessity, copied it from the French edition, he 
wilfully and doubly deviated from his exemplar : first, in 
adopting a small initial; and, secondly, by introducing an 
apostrophe after the first L : a formality, the omission of which, 
in the title page, he might, I grant, attribute to the neglect 
of the printer : but a formality, (I may observe,) for the 
introduction of which into the margin of his own Preface, 
he had only the authority of his single conjecture. I^ on the 
Other hand, Junips's eye was fa^lilia^ with P^ lK)lmc's mitten 
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Signature, he consciously varied from his prototype, not only 
in adopting a small initial, but by interpolating a mark, or 
sign, which he knew the author himself did not use; In either 
case, the freedom was unwarrantable ; and we have to find for it 
some adequate object : he had such an object ; it was — disguise. 
He who was Jumus, an EngUshmxm, One of Ourselves, any 
body but Db Lolme, could not do better than present to ns 
the name of De Lolme, as it had never been given by 
De Lolme himself* The same stratagem was repeated in the 
** Parallel between the English and Swedish Constitutions.*'* 
Jn that work also, the author, (J. L. D« I^, L. L, D. an 
Englishman, One of Ourselves, any body but Db Lolme,) 
gives the name of De Lolme exactly in the same way; and as 
it had never been avowedly given by De Lolme himself. 

But the " Parallel " we know to be De Lolme'3* Here, 
then, is a new association of De Lolme with Junius. Both 
authors are anonymously presenting the name of De Lolme 
as De Lolme himself was never known to write it ; and both 
are so giving that name, for the purpose of serving the same 
individual ; the author whom that nanie, when properly written, 
legitimately designates. A new, and still stronger light, will 
hereafter be thrown upon this curious coincidence. 

* 

* Publlsbed, as the Reader will recollect,, in ly^a ; the year fbl- 
lowingirhat in which the MS. of Janius*s JPreface was put into the 
bands of Woodfall. 



CHAPTER IV. 



Remarks on certain particularities in the writings qf Junks. 

Having shewn id a former chapter, by quotations from the 
Essay on the English Constitution, that De Lolme possessed a 
mastery in our language, adequate to the production of such 
English as we find in Junius, it will not be impertinent to enquire 
to what extent Junius himself attained the pretensions of a pare 
and unexceptionable English writer.* 

To relieve the subject, we will reverse its di£BcuIty ; suppose 
that Junius, instead of having assured us, that he was, ^^ One 
qf OuneheSy^ had proclaimed himself a foreigner; and that, 
undertaking to disprove his assertion, the author of this work, 
in debate with a critic, had been so unfortunate as to select the 
followiug passages. 

AUTHOR. 

That Junius was not a foreigner, is testified by the purity of his 
English. 

" Dedication to the English Nation." 

*' I dedicate toyoa a collection of letters written by One of yourselves, 
for the common benefit of us all. Tbey would never have grown to 
this size^ without your continued encouragement and applause.'* 

CRITIC. 

'' / dedicate to ycu a collection of letters written by one of 
yourselves r That is, — ** / dedicate to you a collection of let- 
ters, written, not by me, but by one of j/oti, to whom I dedicate 

* The Editor of Mr. G. Woodfairs edition, commenting upon the 
style of Junius*8 lucubrations, obverves, that — ** Of those who have 
critically analyzed the style of his compositions, some have pretended 
to prove, that he must necessarily have been of Irish descent, or Irish 
education, from the pecultdrily of his idioms ; while, to shew how 
little dependence is to be placed upon such observations, others have 
equally pretended to prove, from a similar investigation, that be could 
pot have been a native either qf Scotland or Ireland, nor have studied 
in any university of either tf those countfies.*' (See . p. 96 of the 
Freliminary Essay.) 
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them/' Speaking in the^^ person, as the dedicator, and 
making some second person (one of those to whom be dedi- 
cates) the author of the work dedicated, he separates the 
Buthor from the dedicator. Had he said, — ** I dedicate to you a 
collection of letters written by one of owrselves," he^ had at 
once included himself, as the author, in the community by one 
of which the letters were professed to be umtten, and as the 
dedicator^ divided himself from those of the community to 
whom he dedicated his work. 

AUTHOR. 

. I perceive. What think you of—" They would never have grown 
to this size, without your continued encouragement and applause ?'* 

CRITIC. 

TTierCy as a companion to the confusion of persons, we have 
a confusion of numbers. The noun singular * coUection" 
demanded the pronoun /f, not they. If you will have ^^ a 
collection of letters," uhderstood plurally, then *^ grown to this 
size" must be applied to the letters separately ; and then the 
sense will be, that each letter had grown to its size, by the pub- 
lic encouragement and applause ! Again : the meanness of 
the word size is repulsive. If he would have they, he should 
have said, *^ They would never have so accumulated without 
your continued encouragement and applause." 

AUTHOR. 

Better, perhaps. " To me they originally owe nothing, but a healthy 
sanguine constitution. Under your care they have thriven. To yon 
they are indebted for whatever strength or beauty they possess.'* 

CRITIC. 

They owed to the continued public encouragement their cm^ 
tinued procedure ; but it was to his care, not that of the English 
n&tifn, that they were indebted, for their strength and beauty. 
Protection, not care, was the word required. 

AUFHOR. 

'' When Kings and Ministers are forgotten—" 

CRITIC. 

When will that be? ^^ present Kings and ministers," he 
laeans. 

AUTHOR. 

Yes. An accident. '' When you leave the unimpaired, hereditary 
fteebold to ygur children, yon do but half your duty." 
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CRITIC, 

What hereditarj freehold ? he has not yet spoken of any^ 
We are left to suppose that he means our poUtkal comtUulion. 
But how will the present generation, by leaving to their cbiU 
dren the constitution unimpaired^ have done but half their 
duty? 

AUTHOR. 

He tells you. '^ Both liberty aad property,'* says he^ '' are preca* 
nous, unless the possessors have sense and spirit to defend them." 

CRITIC. 

Oh! — Not only must they leave the constitution unim- 
paired ; but they must defend their liberty and property ! I 
wish Junius had explained, how they would be able to leave 
the constitution unimpaired, unless they defended their liberty 
and property. If they leave the constitution unimpaired, its 
preservation will prove that they have defended their liberty and 
property : and then again, they will have done^ not half onlyi 
but the whole of their duty. , 

'AUTHOR. 

True.— All accident. '' This is not the langpage of vanity." 

* CRITIC. 

That sentence should have immediately followed, *^ This 
book will, I believe, be found to contain principles worthy to be 
transmitted to posterity." How could Junius be chargeable 
with vanity f for telling us that *^ liberty and property are pre- 
carious ?" 

AUTHOR. 

1 cannot say. " One precedent creates another. They soon accu- 
mulate, and constitute law. What yesterday was fact, to-day is doc- 
trine. Examples are suppbsed to justify the most dangerous measures, 
and where they do not suit exactly, the defect is supplied by analogy.*^ 

CRITIC 

Here the whole disposition is faulty. The third sentence, 
not the second^ is illustrative of the^ir^; and in the latter part 
of the passage, the means succeed the consequence^ It should 
have stood thus, — 

AUTHOR. 

What ! Again correcting Junius ! 

CRITIC • 

** One precedent creates another : what yesterday was fact, 
to-day is doctrine. Examples quickly accumulate^ imd cou- 
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stitute lavr. Where they do not suit exactly, the defect is 
supplied by analogy, and made to justify the most dangerous 
measures/' 

AUTHOR. 

-- *' The King may possibly be advised to dissolve the present parlia- 
ment a year or two before it expires of course, aud precipitate a nevr 
election, in hopes of taking the nation by surprize/* 

• CRITIC. 

When the King dissolves the parliament, it as positively 
expires ofcourse, as when it expires naturally. 

To what, then, do the words of Junius amount ? That by 
the advice of his ministers, the King may cause the parliament 
to expire of course a year or two before it expires of course^ 
Had he said, the King may possibly be . advised to dissohe the 
parliament a year or two before its natural expiration" his 
meaning would have been more clear, and his expression less 
colloquial. 

AUTHOR. 

" The right of juries to return a general verdict, in all cases 
whatsoever, is an essential part of our constitution, not to be con- 
trouled or linaited by the judges, nor in any shape questionable by tfa« 
legislature." 

CRITIC. 

With the natural talents and taste of Junius, on\j sl foreigner 
could have written that sentence. " Not to be anitroiiled or 
limited by ^he judges, nor in any shape questionable by the legis-* 
lature" is jargon that you will not find in any English author. 
Besides, "the right of juries to return a general verdict" was 
or was not, questionable by the legislature. If the right was 
questionable by the legislature, the right of the legislature to 
question it could not be disputed ; and if the right was not 
questionable by the legislature, the legislature could not 
question it. The passage, to be sense, (and sense in English, 
JuNtus would never have failed to write, had he been an 
Englishman) should have stood thus : — " The right of juries 
to return a general verdict, in all cases whatever, is an essen- 
tial part of ouf constitution, not to be controuled or limit- 
ed by the judges, nor in any shape guef (toned by the legis* 
lature." 

AUTHOR. 

^ When we say that the legisbture is supreme, we mean that it 
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k the highest power known to the constitution :-— That it is the highest, 
in comparison of the other sotxMrdinate powers established by the 
laws. In this sense^ the worcl supreme i» relative, not absolnte." 

caiTic. 
If the supreme power of the legislature is the highest in com^ 
parison with' the other powers, it is so in relation to those 
powers i and the writer need not have added that information. 
But his bounty, not contented with instructing us, that the 
power of the legislature is supreme, only as a comparaHce 
power, proceeds to apprize us also, that it is supreme only 
as a relative power ! *^ In this sense" says be, [its comparatioe 
sense,] ^ the word supreme isreJative, not absolute." That is, 
^ in tiie sense in which it is comporafit^e it is relative ; or, in the 
sense which I have already given it, it bears the sense which I 
note give it." 

AUTHOR. 

English writers have faultered as much. 

CRITIC. 

Bad ones have. 

AUTHOR. 

" They [King, Lords, and Commons] might unite the legislative and 
•xecQtive power in the same hands, and dissolve the constitution by an 
act of parliament.*' 

CRITIC. 

To say nothing of the noun singular, power, for powers. King 
Lords and Commons could not unite the legislative and ex- 
ecutive authorities in the same hands, and then dissolve the 
constitution ; because, by such an act of the parliament, the 
constitution would be already dissolved. 

Not saying, " and thus dissolve the constitution," he has 
missed the intended illustration of his proposition, and xe- 
dissolved the constitution. 

AUTHOR* 

An accident. " I am persuaded you will not leave it to the choice 
of seven hundred persons, notoriously corrupted by the crowo> 
whether seven millions of their equals stiali be freemen or slaves.'* 

CRITIC. 

*^ Whether seven millions of their equals, sjjall, or shall not 
he, free men or slaves," would have been sense ;— would have 
been English. 

AUTHOR. 

*' The certainty of forfeiting their own rights, when they ncrifictt 
thgse of the nation, is no check to a brutal, de|[enerate mind." 
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CRITit:, 

Do the plural antecedents their and they, accord exactly with 
the relative singular^ a brutal and degenerate mind f 

AUTHOa. 

'' Bruial and degenerate minds,*' he meant to say. An accident, 

'' To preserve the whole system, you must correct your legislature. 

With regard to any influence of the constituent over the conduct of the 

representative, there is little diflference between a seat in parliament for 

seven years and a seat for life." 

CRITIC, 

For qfy in the first member of the second sentence^ read, it 
affords, and you will provide the pronoun and verb necessary 
to a seat in Parliament for se^m years; and connect that seat 
with the little influenee which the constituent is intimated to 
obtain over a representative who is elected for so long a term. 

AUTHOR. 

" With regard to any influence it affords the constituent,** would 
have been moie to his point, I acknowledge. But mark :— '' Ttie pro- 
spect of your resentment is too remote j— •** 

CRITIC. 

Resentment ? Resentment for what ? No dereliction of duty 
^has yet been described^ or mentioned. 

^ AUTHOR. 

An accident. *' If you reflect that in the changes——" 

CRITIC. 

For heaven's sake, hold ! Not that endless paragraph ; a 
paragraph which^ as far as concerns its whole texture and con^ 
structian, would (to parody a phrase in his own preface) disgrace 
thepenof aschooUboy. What he says between, ^^ If you reflect, 
ihut in the changes of administration, which have marked and dis-^ 
graced the jn-esent reign/* and, " yet that no one man in offioe 
has ever promoted w encouraged a , HUfor shortening the duration 
of parliaments," is purely parenthetical ; therefore, we may 
fairly read the passage th|y : — ^^ If you reflect that in the 
changes of administration, which have marked and distin?- 
guished the present reign, yet that no one man in office has ever 
promoted or encouraged, &c. &c/' To omit the parenthetical 
matter is to remove the veil that has hitherto concealed an egre- 
gious anomaly. 
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AUTHOR. 

Siace the Dedication is so unfortunate with yoa> what hope for the 
Preface ? Better to pass to the Letters. " A leading minister repeat- 
edly called down^ for absolute ignorance ; — ridiculous motions ridicu- 
loQsly withdrawn ; deliberate plans disconcerted, and a week's prepa- 
ration of graceful oratory lost in a moment^ give us some (hoogb not 
adequate idea, of Lord North's parliamentary abilities/' (Let. 1, par. 6.) 

CRITIC. 

Only a foreigner, I should think, would have been liable to 
omit the requisite indefinite article. '^ Give us some though 
not an adequate idea,'' would have given us some, and a higher 
idea, of Junius, as an English grammafian. 

AUTHOR. 

An accident. Hear how be expresses himself, respecting the Duke 
of Grafton. " He became minister by accident ; but deserting the 
principles and professions which gave him a moment's popularity, we 
«ee him> from every honourable engagement to the public^ an apostate 
by design." (Idem, idem.) 

CRITIC. 

That is — ^^we deserting the principles which gave him a mo- 
ment's popularity, see him an apostate ;" for the constrnction 
forbids our giving one nominative to the participle desejiimg^ 
and another to the verb see. Again : "we see him yrom every 
honourable engagement to the public an apostate^* beside that it 
presents a model for elegant collocation, is almost as good gram- 
mar, and as good English, as an " engagement to the public." 

AUTHOR. 

Say how an Englishman would have written it. 

CRITIC. 

^< He became minister by accident ; but deserting the prinei- 
pies and professions which gave him a moment's popularity, 
apostatized by design, from every honourable engagement witk 
the public." 

AUTHOR. 

" Jo one view, beboM ' the adpninistration of justice become 

odious and suspected to the whole body of the people." (Idem .par. 14). 

CRITIC. 

the administration of justice become odious to, and 
suspected by the whole body of the people*' hadbeen English* 
However, suspects a tout le peupk, is very good French, 
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AUTHOR. 

*' And if the discipline of the army be in any degree preserved, 
what thanks are due to a man^ whose carcs^ notoriously confined to 
fllling up vacancies, have degraded the office of Commander-in-Chief, 
to a broker of commissions ?*' (Idem, par, 10.) 

CRITIC. 

I can comprehend how possible it is, that a Commander-m- 
Chief should degrade his office to that of a broker of commis- 
sions; but do not so clearly perceive, how a CommaAder-in'- 
Chi^f, or, indeed, any commander, should degrade his office 
to the broker himself. 

AUTHOR. 

An accident. Yoa recollect the admirable memento to Sir William 
Draper ? " From the lessons I have given you> you may collect a 
profitable instruction for your future life." (Let. 7, par. ult.) 

CRIiyC. 

If **o profitable instruction" is, in England, a vernacular 
phrase, I learn something from this admirable memento. 
*'Prom the ilistruction I have given you, you may collect 
some profitable lessons for your future life," had been English. 

AUTHOR. 

I will not defend the indefinite article. An accident. *' You apply 
yourself immediately to the feelmgs of your friends, who, contrary to 
the forms of parliament, never enter heartily into a debate, until they 
have divided." (Let. 12, par. l). 

CRITIC. 

*^ You apply yoursdf immediately to the feelings !" But I 
see : Vous vous appUquez, for you appeal to — Again, very good 
French. 

AUTHOR. 

*' You have now a strength sufficient to command the closet j and, 
if it be necessary to betlray one' friendship more, you may set even 
Lord Bute at defiance.'* (Idem. par. 6). 

CRITIC 

" You have a strength sufficient" is a more faithful transla- 
tion, (because a translation more to the l^itr) of Vous avex 
une force siiff^ixnte, than any Englishman would have adopted. 
The retentioGi of the article h something worse than cumbrous 
and inelegant. ^* A strength sufficient" is as chaste English^ 
as would be a strength enough. 

F 2 
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AUTHOR. 

An accident. *' Sinice you were permitted to take the lead, we have 
teen the natoral effects of a system of Grovernraent, at once both odioQS 
and conteoiptible/' (Idem. par. penult.) * 

CRITIC. 

The subjunctive preterite, fvere, in this example, would form 
but a frail basi^ for Junius 's pretensions as Rn £ng2t$ft gramma- 
rian. But what do you yourself think of '^ at once both odious 
find contemptible ?" Would not the omission of the preposition 
both, have been at once both more terse, and less tautologies ? 

AUTHOR. 

Surely in so polished, so pure a writer as Junius, I shall find some 
samples to defy objection. " He Qouldnot foresee, that you would even 
speak upon the question,«mQch less could be foresee, that you would 
maintain a direct contradiction of that doctrine^ which yon had so- 
lemnly, disinterestedly, and upoi^ soberest reflection^ delivered to the 
public." (Let. 1 8, par. 5 .) 

CRITIC. 

. *^ He could not foresee, that you would 6rc# speak, would 
infer that the speaker alluded to, was not only in r situation to 
do something else than^p^afc, but something of more importance 
than fipea^ng*. J umus's meaning required him to say, that 
Mr. GrenvilUis far from b&ng able to foreknow that Sir WiSiafH 
Blackstone would speak as he did, could not even be certain that he 
would^speak at all, A contradiction, as an opposing position, 
demands the preposition to, between itself and the position 
contradicted : a direct contradiction qf that doctrine, is making 
the contradiction an appurtenance of that doctrine." A direct 
contradiction to that doctrine," had expressed his sense, and 
been grammar. 

AUTHOR. 

But a bad grammarian is not necessarily a Foreigner, 

CRITIC. 

Only a foreigner, supposing so superior a writer as Jcnius, 
generally, could be liable to anomalies of this kind. But I have 
not done. What say you to " upon soberest reflection ?" Could 
an English author, have omitted the definite article ? Could he 
have avoided saying, ^* upon the soberest reflection ?" 

AUTHOR. 

An accident, f' I could never have a doubt^ in law or reason, that « 



man convicted of a liigh breach of trusty and of a notorious corruption, 
in the execution of a public office, was, and ought to bci incapable of 
sitting in the same parliament.** (Let. 20, par. 4.) 

CRITIC. 

Respecting " a notorious corruption,*' I shall only observe, 
that It is just as powerful a proof, (because exactly that proof) 
that Junius was a native writer, as we have Already had in ^^ a 
profitable instruction." 

AUTHOR. 

You will not be satisfied. With my next example be as rigid as you 
please. *' The conclusion of his book is gandid to an extreme." 
(Idem. par. 8.) 

CRITIC. 

*' Candid to an extreme" is Only subject to the remark, that, 
to the honour of our literature, no Englishman would have 
written it. The extreme of any thing is positive, and conse- 
quently rejects the indefinite article. " In the extreme" is, 
therefore, our settled phrase. 

AUTHOR. 

Pre-determined opposition. Even Junius*s luminous judgment 
most have beeix pleased with what I will now repeat. Of a sup- 
posed virtuous Duke of Bedford, he says, " His own honour would 
have forbidden LIm from mixing his private pleasures, or conversation, 
with Jockies, Gamesters, Blasphemers, Gladiators, or Buffoons.** 
(Let. 23, par. 5.) 

CRITIC. 

Besides that I find it difficult to imagine, that a modern 
English author would have blended the prize-fighters of ancient 
Rome with the jockies and gamesters of his own country and 
times, and that It appears to me, that " jockies, gamesters, 
blasphemers, boxers, and bufibons," would have formed a some* 
what more homogenous catalogue, I cannot readily conceive ' 
how any Duke of Bedford could mix his pleasures with these 
characterSy or with any characters. He might mingle his plea- 
sures with those of jockies, &c. but the problem to be solved is, 
how he could mingle his pleasures with the jockies themselves* 

AUTHOR. 

An accident. '' He would then have never felt, much leps would 
he have submitted, to the humiliating, dishonest necessity of engaging 
in the interests and intrigues of his dependants, of supplying their 
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▼icesi or relieving their beggary, at the ezpence of his country.** 
(Idem, idem.) ' ' 

CRITIC. 

Necessity does not include in itself, eithet virtue or vice. A 
man may labour under a humiUatingy but cannot under a 
dishonesty necessity. If his necessity render him dishonest, 
the dishonesty that is in him was never in his necessity. The 
spur that urges the steed is devoid of the spirit it excites. 
But this is a solecism that brings no proof of the foreign birth 
and education of the author; the demonstration of those we 
must seek in the expression, — " supplying their vices/' Junius 
evidently meant, " encouraging their vices," or ** administer- 
ing to their appetites :" but " Supple a kurs vtceSj was the 
source of this Gallicism. 

AUTHOR. 

You feel for the honour of British literature, yet deny it the glory of 
includiog in it the lucubrations of Junius ! " My Lord/' be says to 
the same Duke> " we are too well acquainted wi'h your pecuniary 
character, to think it possible that so many public sacrifices should 
have been made without some private compensations.** (Idem, 
par. 7.) 

critic; 

The British literati are instructed, if not honouredy by 
Junius. To his discovery they owe, from his example acquire, 
the knowledge, that a character can be pecuniary. 

AUTHOR. 

An accident. " After two years submission, you thought you bad 
collected a strength sufficient to— ^ " (Idem. par. 8.) 

CRITIC 

Again 1 '* A strength sufficient 1" 

AUFHOR. 

An accident.—'' In this case, I am sorry to see, not so much the 
folly of youth, as the spirit of the corps, and the connivance of go- 
vernment." (Let. 30, par. 3.) 

CRITIC 

L*esprit de corpSy is a phrase so purely, so exclusively 
Frenchy that no Englishman could have thought of dressing it 
in his own language ; of infusing into his vernacular tongue so 
exotic a spirit. An Englishman had taken the sense, body and 
•oul^ or not at all/ 
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A Gailictsm^ I grant. ^' A. general officer calls opon the King's 
own goard, then actually on duty) to rescue him from the lawi of h\^ 
Country ;. yet at this moment he is in a situation no worse than if he 
had not committed an offence^ equally enormous in a civil and mi- 
litary view." (Idem. par. 2.). 

CRITIC. 

" He IS in a situaiicm wo worse^'* is elegant " to an ex- 
treme/' Yet I seem t^ feel, that it would have been not less 
beautiful, and quite as good English, had the phrase been^ 
He is in no worse a siUiationf — or — His situation is no worse* 

AUTHOU. 

Better. But his expression is not foreign. '' Without dwelling 
longer upon a most invidious subject^ I shall leave it to military 
men^ who have seen a service more active than the parade, to 
determine, whether or no I speak truth.'- (Idem. par. 3.) 

CRITIC. 

One military service may be more active than another; bnt 
I am too dull to comprehend, how any seiince can be more 
active than a parade. 

AUTHOR. . . 

Than ihai of the parade, he meant, An accident. " With what 
countenance dare >ou appear in the royal presence, branded as yon are 
with the infamy of a notorious breach of trust T' (Let. 34, par. 2.) 

CRITIC 

'* With what countenance,*' indeed ! Yet the Duke of Grafton 
had but one countenance with which to ^' appear in the royal 
presence.*' What is this, but a foreign edition of. How wili 
you have the face to appear in the royal presence ? 

AUTHOR. 

Suspicious, I confess. But hear what Junius says to the king, re- 
specting Mr. Wilkes's attack upon Lord Bute :— " A man not very 
honourably distinguished in the world, commences a formal attack upon 
your favourite, considering nothing but how he might best expose his 
person and principles to detestation, and the national character of his 
country- men to contempt. The natives of that country « Sir, ai:e as 
much distinguished by their peculiar character, as by your Majesty's 
favor.'* (Let. 35, par, 7.) 

CRITIC, 

- The natives of what country ? None h^s been named. 
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AUTHOR. 

Tnie.— No antecedent ! 'An accident. In allasion to his Majes(>*f 
resentment of the patriot's conduct^ we find him saying,—*' Is this a 
contention worthy of a King ? Are yon not sensible bow much the 
meanness of the cause gives an air of ridicule to the serioos difficulties 
into which you have been betrayed V* . (Idem, idem.) 

CRITIC. 

'^ Are you not sensible how much the meanness of the cause 
gives an air/' is neither English nor Irish : I say Irishy because 
the numerous slips, both in gcammar and idiom, that- were 
never justly accounted for, have subjected Junius to the 
suspicion, that he was a native of the Sister Island. '^ Do 
you not perceive what an air of ridicule the meanness of the 
cause gives to the serious difficulties into which you have 
been betrayed ?" would not have betrayed the foreigtier. 

AUTHOR. 

I admit the oddity of his arrangement. But hear what he says of 
Mr. Wilkes, in allusion to the improbability that he' will subject him- 
self to royal revenge, by any infraction of the laws :— " The lessons 
he has received from experience^ will guard him from such excess of 
folly." (Idem, idem.) 

CRITIC. 

'' Such excess of folly'' has remained, and will remain one 
of the exclusive ornaments of Junius. ^* Such excessioe folly" 
or '* Such an excess of folly," would* 

AUTHOR. 

Yes,— -he omits the article. An accident. This aUo he ad- 
dresses to the Kiiig :— " The name of Stuart, of itself, is only con- 
temptible : — armed with the sovereign authority, their principles are 
formidable.'* (Idefn. par. ult.) 

CRITIC. 

I recollect the passage, — the puerile meanness of " The 
name of Stuart of itself* and the plural possessive, their, 
without any antecedent. 

AUTHOR. 

The unprepared pronoun escaped me. Speaking of one effect of 
the accession of the Bourbon family to the throne of Spain, he says, 
— '' Unity of possession introduced a unity of politics, and Lewis 
the Fourteenth had reason when he said to his grandson^ ' The Py^ 
Tsnees are r$mov€d.l ** (Let. 43, par. 2.) 
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CBITIC* 

** Louis the Fourteenth had rmsm when he said,——*' The 
)rery passage that first iaformed me of JifNius's foreign birth 
and education I ** had reason/' (aiooit reason) for — ivas right ! 
Could he have given us hotter French in English terms ? 
Could he have more satisfactorily proclaimed himself not 
" One of ourselves." 

AUTHOR. 

I will not dissemble my surpriz e at so many accidents. Your 
attention to what he here says to the Duke of Grafton : '* But in the 
relation you have borne to this country> you have no title to indul- 
gence ; and if I bad followed the dictates of my own opinion^ I 
should not have allowed you the respite of a moment." (Let. 30, 
par.l.) 

CRITIC. 

The Duke of Grafton had recently resigned the ofiic'e of 
First Lord of the Treasury ; but would never have been 
reminded, by any Englishman^ of the i elation he had borne to 
this country. . Of his late situatum as a minister; of the 
services that situation had entitled his country to expect from 
his exertions, he might have heard ; but not of his late relation 
to (Ms country. This expression, like *^ the respite of a 
moment,'* (le repit d*un moment) for, a momenfs respite^ conv^s, 
in French phraseology, what, speaking on the same subject, 
tve should mean by our own. 

AUTHOR. 

Do you not go a great way after trifles > Hear how finely 
Junius says to the same Duke, — " The vices operate like age,— 
bring on disease before its time, and in the prime of youth, leave the 
character broken and exhausted." (Idem, par. 2.) 

CRITIC. 

Do the vices operate Uke age ? 

AUTHOR. 

Yes. 

CRITIC. 

And does age bring on disease before its time ? 

AUTHOR. 

No* 

CRITIC. 

Then the uces do tiot. . But Junius says they do. But if 
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the vices operate like age^ i^^ operates like the vices, and not 
only brings 6d disease before its* time, but in the prime of 
youth ! Another question. Did you ever hear an EngUshmaa 
talk of an exhausted character ? 

AUTBOR. 

Certainly not ? 

CRITIC. 

Of a broken character } 

AUTHOR, 

Kever. " Whatever be the real views and doctrines of a court* 
the Sovereign should be taught to preserve some forms of attention 
to his subjects, and if he will not redress their grievances^ not to 
make them a topic of jest and mockery among lords and ladies of 
the bed-chamber." (Idem, par 3.) 

CRJTIC. 

I am afraid, that a topic qf jest among lords atid ladies, is z, 
tissue of exotic impurity. "A topic of jest/' for "atopic 
of jesting" is an expression just as legitimate as would be 
'* a topic of laugh " for " a topic of laughter," or " a topic 
of sigh" for " a topic of sorrow." " A topic of jesting zni 
mockery" would have been so much better than " a topic of 
jest and mockery/* as only to exhibit the impropriety of the pos« 
sessive, of, where grammar required the preposition,^. 

AUTHOR. 

Accidents. *' To what an abject condition have you laboured to 
reduce the best of prioces^ when the unhappy man, who yields to 
such personal instance -— — *v (Idem, idem.) 

CRITIC. 

No further. Refer me to a single passage in any English 
author, in which, one person is said to have yielded to another^s 
instance, and I will call your Junius a Briton. 

AUTHOR. 

An accident. Speaking of the declarations in a certain royal 
speech, be says, " I affirm that they are absolutely tmsopported in 
argument or fact.'* (Let. 37, par. 3.) 

CRITIC. 

Meaning by *' absolutely unsupported in argument," that 
His Majesty's declarations were not argumentatively . main- 
tained, he should have said, that they were •* absolutely 
unsupported by argument : and, intending, by ^^unsupported in 
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fact'' to assert that they were without the support of fsictylie 
should have said^ that they were unsupported by fact. 

AUTHOR. . 

In two places^ the preposition in, for the preposition by. Accidents.—* 

CRITIC. 

—Of zfor^gneTy writing in the English language. With our 
Gallic neighbours, in (en) in one of its significations, is syno- 
nimous with our 6y. ^En raisormemefit, iy argument : en fmt^ 
by fact* 

AUTHOR. 

^' I think myself obliged to do this justice to an injured man, 
because I was deceived by the appearances thrown out by your Graccg 
and have frequently spoken of bis conduct with indignation.** (Let. 
36, par. 6.) 

CRITIC. 

' Junius's meaning was liberal : but what is his langiuige ? He 
thinks himself obliged to do justice to afi injured man^ because^ 
deceived by appearances thrown out against \fim by the Duke 
of Grafton, he h^A frequently spoken ^ that man's conduct unth 
indignation. If, then, the appearances throum out against 
Vaughan, not deceiving Junius, had not induced him to speak 
of Ms conduct with indignation, he would not, however poor 
Vaughan might have suffered from the appearances tlvrown out^ 
have thought himself obliged to do justice to an iiyured man ! 

AUTHOR.' 

He meant to say, that, for the reasons stated, be thought himself 
the mare obliged to do this justice to an injured man. 

CRiric. 

Yes ; and I wish he had said so. By the passage as it 
stands, appearances are thrown out not only against tTie taste, but 
the jWice of the author. 

AUTHOR. 

' You take advantage of «n accident. So finished a writer, I allow, 
should have sought a more chaste expression. But appearances thrown 
out is not foreign. " Whether the remonstrance be or be not iujiirious 
to Parliament, is the very question between the Parliament and the 
people, and such a question as cannot be decided by the assertion of 
a third parly, however respectable. (Let. 37, par. 3.) 

CRITIC 

*^ Is the very question between tlie Parliament and the 
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ftoople,^ does sot express his own idea. His meamng'WBs 
(what it should be, and what the context shows it to have been) 
not that the question '^ Whether the remonstrance was insult- 
ing or disrespectful to Parliament, was the very question, the 
cnh/ question, between the Parliament and the people ;" but, 
that it was *^ a question nmfdy between the Parliament and 
the people ; a question in which no third party was entitled to 
interfere. 

AUTHOR. 

Clearly. An accident. *' I know there is another sort of loyalty^ 
of which his Majesty has had plentiful experience." (Let. S9, par. 2.) 

CRITIC. 

** Plentiful experience !" Of a pleniiful harvest, a pten^fid 
year, and a plentiful fortune^ I have heard ; but never of 
plentiful knowledge^ plentiful instruction, or ^*plentijul experience" 
Mo persuasion, however plentiful, will induce my belief that this 
sentence was written by ** One of ourselves" But for a proof 
t})at Junius is as consistent in his metaphors as chaste in his 
diction, you should hav^ finished the paragraph. We then 
should have found poison tainting benevolence, and couwHs 
corrupting staminm. • 

AUTHOR. 

I recollect. How would you improve the text } 

CRITIC. 

By two transpositions : " When their insidious counsels have 
perverted the natural benevolence of his disposition, when the 
poison of their doctrines has tainted the stamina of his govern- 
ment, what antidote can restore him to his political health and 
honour, but the firm sincerity of his English subjects ? 

AUTHOR. 

As well— I confess. How keen be is here upcm Welbore Ellis ! 
" One would imagine that some fatality hung over this gentlem n. 
Whether he makes or suppresses a motion^ he is equally sure of his 
disgrace." (Idem, par. 4.) . 

CRITIC. 

*^ Sure of his disgrace !*' Where is the Englishman, Irishman, 
or Scotchman, who would not have been satisfied with omitting 
the possessive pronoun, and simply saying, he was sure qf diS' 
grace ? What Englishman, Irishman, Scotchman^ or American, 
could possibly have blundered on its introduction ? 
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AUTHOR. 

An accident. Mark fbis Ulustration of \vhat he has jnst been 
saying concerntDg the Middlesex £tection. *' No man regards an 
eroption upoa the surface, wbeii the noble parts are invaded, and be 
feels a mortificatioa approaching to his heart.'* (Let. ag».par. ult.) 

CRITIC. 

Contenting ourselves with the phrase, a mortification ap- 
proaching the heart, we have left to Junius the pleonastic 
elegance of " a mortification approaching to the heart. To 
approximating to, custom has long since reconciled us ; but 
approaching to, is ■ 

• AUTHOR. 

■ An accident* With what severity he speaks of Mr. Wilkes's 
Electioneering opponent ! ** They will not submit to be garbled by 
Colonel Luttrel. As a mischief to the English Constitution (for he 
is not worth the name of an enemy) they already detest him/* (Let. 
40, par. 3.) 

CRITIC. 

I remember. ^^ They will not submit?*' Who? No 
fewer than five distinct sentences have intervened, to cut off 
the communication of this solitary pronoun with ** the People 
qf England." But again, — "The Colonel is not toorih the 
name of an enemy !'* I wish, for our honour, that ** One of 
Ourselves" had written ivorihy instead of worth, llnevautpas le 
tioni d'un ennemi, is good French : and, " he is not worthy the 
name of an enemy,*' would have been genuine English^ 

AUTHOR. 

You have a moment's triumph. To Lord Mansfield, the satyrist 
says, — " The * mischiefs you have done this country, are not confined 
to your interpretation of the laws." (Lett. 4 1 , paf. antepenult.) 

CRITIC. 

A long and important paragraph of one of Juniils's most 
laboured compositions, commencing with, " The mischiefs you 
have done this country," presents a most formidable proof of 
Junius's English birth and education! 

AUTHOR. 

You object to wii5cAie/> .— An accident. Hear the opening sentence 
of the succeeding Letter. ** If we recollect in what manner the 
King's friends have been eonstantly employed, we rirall have no 
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reason to be surprized at any condition of disgrace, to which the once 
respected name of EnglUbinao may be degraded.'* (L«t. 42^ par. 1.) 

CRITIC. • • 

Of various degrees " of disgrace," I have heard ; never of 
the several " cmditums of disgrace 3" nor of a « name de- 
graded to a condition of disgrace/' or to any other condition. 
Foreigners will assert their exdutwerigJU to this ** condition €^ 
disgrace,*' and no Englishman dispute it. 

AITTHOB. • 

" The whole plan," says Junius, alluding to the seizure of Falk- 
land Island, *• seems to have been formed and executed, in conse- 
quence of deliberate orders, and a regular instruction from the Spanish 
court.** (Idemi par. 2.) 

CRITIC. 

" A regular instruction !" For my opinion of that idiom, 
I must refer you to my comment upon *^ a profitable instruc- 
tion." 

AUTHOR. 

Accidents. Hear this. " The King of France's present aversion 
^m war, and the distraction of his affairs, are notorious. He is now 
in a state of. war with bis people. In vain did the Catholic King 
solicit him to take part in the quarrel against us. His finances were 
in the last disorder. (Idem, par. S.) 

CRITIC. 

Enough ! enough ! Tlie disorder or derangement of Ids 
affairs would have been English ; but " the distraction of his 
affairs,*' requires not to be called French. Of — " His finances 
were in the last disorder," what shall I say ? 

AUTHOR. 

I will not advoc|^e the expression. He meant *' the utmost dis- 
order}** but the hurry of writing, ■ 

CRITIC. 

Yes ;— an accident. 

AUTHOR. 

The idiomatic propriety of this passage defies criticism. " If, 
however, it could be proved, from considerations of necessity or con- 
venience, that an unlimited power of commitment ought to be 
intrusted to the House of Commons^ and that) in fact they have 
exercised it without opposition, still, in contemplation of law, the 
presumption is strongly against them.** (Let. 44^ par. 7.) 
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CRITIC. 

^ Iff however, it could be proved, from considerations <f n«- 
cemty and convenience^* is a phrase which you had no necessity 
fb bring under consideration ; and it would have proved more 
tonx)ement to your cause, if you had not. That which is to 
be proved^ must be proved by something: but JuNius's 
knguage supposes, that it can be proved fi'om something; 
and again supposes that something to be the ^^ consideration 
of necessity and convenience.'* But not only is that which is to 
hb proved, obliged to be proved by something; but that some^ 
tJdng must be either a fact, or an argument. Had Junius said, 
*' Iff lioweverf it could be proved, by arguments founded on 
necessity or convenience, or, by arguments deduced from consider 
rations of necessity and convenience,** his sense would have been 
sound, and Us phraseology legitimate. Again : making << the 
House of Commons,'* (a substantive singular,) the antecedent 
to the plural pronoun, ^* they*' if not licentious, is untasteful; 
the !ess excusable, too, as it was so easily avoidable : it has 
been exercised, instead of " they have exercised it,*' would have 
saved the anomaly. The expression, ** in contemplation of 
law," is foreign. No Englisli author would have omitted the 
definite article required between the first and second word. 
Junius, however, has omitted it, and thereby left on record, 
another striking example of that idioiwaiic propne^i/ for which 
you prepared me. 

AtJTHOK. 

An accident. " The miser himself seldom lives to enjoy the 
fruit of his extortion ; but his heir succeedsi to him of course, and 
takes possession without censure.** (Let. 46, par. ult.) 

CUITIC. 

When a man dies, his heir succeeds to his estate. Was 
the deceased a husband ? He who marries his relic, succeeds to 
her ; but neither of these successors succeed^ to him, " His 
heir succeeds to him," is more than an inelegant pleonasm, 
and excusable only in a foreigner. 

AUTHOR. 

I will not defend rt. — '* I was led to trouble you with these obser- 
vations by a passage, which, to speak in Ibtestring, I met with this 
morning in the course of my reading, and upon which I mean to put a 
question to the advocates for privilege.** (Let. 48, par. 2.) 
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CRITIC. 

I recollect. The Duke of Grafton having once, in Par- 
liament, introduced a remark with — '^ An obsenration I met 
with this morning in the course of my reading," — ^Junius 
made a reference to his Grace's words, one of his standing 
sarcasms. Wishing to vary his own introductory language— ^ 
•* To ipeak with the Duke of Grafion,'' and thinking of the 
Duke's ribbon, he here says — *^ To speak in lutettringj'' But 
to adopt such a phrase is, I imagine, not to speak as the Duke 
of Grafton, or any other Englishman, ever spoke. The vul- 
garism of lutestringy for bistring, I pass. 

AUTHOR. 

An accident. How happily be here declares bis intention to con- 
tinue in concealment ! ''As for myself, it is no longer a questionj 
whether I shall mix with the throng, and take a single share in the 
danger" (Let. 54, par. 7.) 

CRITIC. 

A single share ? A personal share he means. But read 
on 

AUTHOR. 

*' Whenever Junius appears, he must encounter a host of 
enemies." 

CRITIC 

Whenever he mixes in the throng, he will have a host of ene- 
mies to his single share ! That would be unreasonable. But if 
it was no longer a question, whether he would take a single 
4hare in the danger, it was no longer possible for him to 
encounter a host of enemies. The talking of " Whenever 
Junius appears,^' after he has determined not to appear, must 
4)6 one of the passages that have made him an Irishman. 

AUTHOR. 

I see. The subjunctive mood would have saved the paradox. 
On the subject of pressing, he is admirable. *' Though numberless 
opportunities have pr^ented themselves favourable to public liberty, 
no successful attempt has ever been made in this article." (Let. 59, 
par, 6.) 

,CRITIC. 

" In this article J In the article of pressing ! Presnngy 
then^ is an article ! But in French, the terra would be legiti* 
mate, and that solves tbe mystery. 
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AUTHpR. 
^' We say, that Lord Mansfield is a bad man, and a wone judge ; but 
Vft do not szy, that ha is a men devil" (Let. 63, par. ante-penult.) 

CRITIC. 

Nor did Junius mean to grants that Lord Mansfield was not 
a mere devil ; but to #dmtt that he was not a very devil; not r 
consummate^ a complete detnU ^^ A mere deml/* or merely a devil, 
as implying simply a devil, barely a devil, a being not supremely 
depraved,— was the verj expression applicable to him who was 
only " a bad man and a worse jvdge»" Junius, choice in his 
terms, "Ibut not constantly sensible to their nicer shades of 
aignification, is frequently short of his intended vigour, and 
sometimes, even, wide of his meaning. 

AUTHOR. 

X cannot deny it. Maintaining the illegality of the suspending 
power assumed by the crown, be declares, that the man who 
broached a contrary doctrine, " ought to have had the Tarpeian rock, 
or a gibbet for bb reward.*' (Miscel. Let 2, par. ult.) 

CRITIC. 

Romans and Britons again confounded 1 Allow me three 
questions. Would an English author talk of the Tarpeiark 
rock as a reward for English delinquency ? 

AUTHOR. 

No. 

CRITIC 

Would a modern English author confuse the capital punish- 
ment inflicted in ancient Rome, with that of his own times 
and country ? 

AUTHOR. 

No. 

CRITIC. 

If, by accident, an English author were to confuse them, would 
he be liable to so egregious a solecism, as that of saying, that 
the culprit, to whom he should be alluding— ougU to have had 
ihe Tarpeian rock f 

AUTHOR. 

No. My last sample. '* Without a vain profession of integrity, 
which in these times might justly be suspected^ I shall shew myself in 
effect a friend to the interests of my countrymen, and leave it. to 
thensi-to determine, whether I am moved by a personal malevolence 
to three private gentlemen, or merely by a hope of perpIejLing the 

G 
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ministry ; or whether I am animated by a jU9t and honourable parpose 
df obtaining a satisfaction to t^e laws of this country^ equal, if pos- 
aible^ to the violation thej have suffered." (Let. 32« par. uU.) 

CRITIC. 

' In saying, <' I shall shew myself a friend to the interests of 
my countrymen/' and not explaining ipti;, he says nothing.^ 
If he meant, that he had already shewn himself a friend to the 
interests of his countrymen, he should, have said, <^ I have 
shewn myself/' and if his sense was, that he would shew 
himself, what follows must be considered as declaratory of the 
meanSy and should have been introduced by the preposition by^ 
<^ I $haU shew myself, in effect, a friend to the interests of my 
countrymen, by leaving it to them to determine, &c." would 
have been English. " Personal malevolence towards three 
private gentlemen " would also have been English ; but " a p^r- 
^nal malevolence to three private gentlemen ** is not English. 
•* ^ just and honourable purpose •/" obtaining** is an unfortu- 
nate substitute for ** The just and honourable purpose to obtain" 
—The indefinite article a, before just and honourable purpose of 
ohtainingy is not, however, worse grammar, than ** a personal 
malevolence/' — ** a hope of perplexing the ministry/'^or ^ a 
just and honourable purpose of obtaining a satisfaction/' 

Author,* 
You surprize me. Admiration blinded my judgment. The super- 
lative exceliencies of Junius veiJed from me h» numerous defects. 

. CRITIC 

Generosity is not less frequently treacherous, than fastidi- 
ousness. But if Junius was not a critical English scholar, he was 
a competent French grammarian. In a note appended to his 
42d Letter, we find him correcting a public instrument of Lord 
Rochfbrd's. 

' " The King's acceptance of the Spanish Ambassador's declaration 
is. drawn op in barbarous French, and signed by the £ari of Rochford. 
This diplomatic lord has spent bis life iivthe study and practice of 
etiquettes, and is supposed lo be. a profound master of the ceremonies. 
I will not insult him by any reference to grammar or common sense. 
If be were evwi acquainted with the common forms of his office, f 
sAioUld think him as jveil qualified for it as aay man in his Majesty's 
service/ The reader is requested to observe Lord Rochfbrd's n«thod 
of authenticating an. instrument. " En fox de quoi, moi sou^signi, un 
des principaux secretaires d'etat de S, M.B. ai signi la prescnte de ma 
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signature ordinaire, et icellefaii apposer le cachet de nas armes» In throe 
lines, there are no less than seven false concords. But the man do not 
even know the stjie of his office ; iffae had known it, he would have 
said, nous, sous8ign6 secretaire d*etat de S. M. B. avms sign6, &c." 

Collate this with his English^ in private note, (No. 21) to 
Wood&Il, respecting an article he had prepared :•— 

" Would it be possible to give notice of it to-night, or to-morrow, 
hy a dispersing a few hand-bills T' 

AUTHOR. 

I am converted. Junius was a foreigner. Hoping from the 
critics more lenity than you have extended towards the long- 
established favourite of the Public, I will commit my new 
opinion to the press. 

CRITIC. 

A work, the sole object of which will be to remove a general 
delusion, will have a claim upon public indulgence : — But you 
charge me with want of lenity.— 

My animadversions have been directed to the solution of 
a problemy not to the depreciation of amtpositions that, (as the 
author himself has said, and was entitled to say,} will be read 
tvhen the Conimentaties of the Jesuits are forgotten. 

As productions of an Englishman, the Letters of Junius 
w#uld only have been unrivalled, and immortal ; as emanating 
from a foreigner, are marvellous. The unequalled keenness 
of satire, arch and vivacious turns of thought, plenitude of the 
most felicitous ideas and brilliant expressions, and profound 
knowledge of our Political Constitution and Domestic Politics, 
which they universally display, drown, hy their complicated 
splendour, the trivial blemishes of a limited and monotonous 
diction, imagery sometimes imperfeet, and a phraseology often 
meanly colloquial, and deteriorated by a multitude of foreign 
impurities. 

At the popular and unqualified admiration the author hasr 
excited, we are not to be surprized. If, Jby the optical aid of 
criticism, we discover in him innumerable spots, to the mind'^ 
Bak^d eye, he is an orb of uniform refulgence. To be more 
just :— The very meant that give visibility to his deformities^ 
broaden and brighten his beauties ; while they detect the im- 
perfections of humanity^ reveal to us merits honourable to 
9ur najturc. q 2 
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72. ""*' The general opMon which people entertained of hit ditpo* 
siiions,'""'** for— rfAe qualities of his Umper,-^ 

99. — '' Adeal of apparatus Bn^ noise was made about sonae things,** 
for — Much preparation and noise wre made about somethings, — 

U7 —^' Irish ships navigated ic^A Irish subjects,— *' for — Irish 
fhips navigated by Irish subjects,— 

* 127. — ''The city of Corke, for instance, also claimed the honor 
pf having given them rise }" — for— of having given rise to them^^Gt 
—of having igiven them birth. 

National Embarrassments. 

3. —^5 They do not use to carry their orders personally themselves " 
for—*' They are not in the habit of carrying'^-ox^'U is not their prae- 
iice to carry— their orders themselves, 

20. -— " Circular letters promoted round the couBtry,*'— for— '' Cir- 
cular \eiitt% dispersed through the country,'-^ 

44 — " They [the representatives] wish to cramp it still worse ^-^ 
for— -They wish to cramp it still more. 

46. — '* In order there [in the House Commons] to perform this 
o^cffo/* universal justices."— for— in order to act there as universal 
justices. 

57. — " The power of bestowing rewards might perhaps, be in 
great measure dispensed with ;*'— for— in a great measure dispensed 
with. 

59. — " Which ought to be hid; that is to say, tp be hid as long as 
possible." For — which ought to be hidden, that is to say, to be hidden 
as long as possible. 

65, " Possibly, the right principles/roni which the business might 
be settled, have not been fallen upon:' For— possibly, the principles 
upon which the business might be rightly, settled, have hot yet beeu 
suggested. 

The phrases this country, this islandy this nation, this kingdom, 
though frequently used by writers resident in their native lan<it 
are peculiarly natural to persons sojourning in a foreign coqq- 
try. If a Swiss Author, stationed among us, returns to them 
with a constancy not observable, in the EngUsh Literati, we 
?hall regard the habit as a thing of course : Its air is natural, 
because the air of a noan speaking of the country in which he is 
)vriting, in contradistinction to the country of his birth. Not 
^ the occasicfnal but the excessive use of the expressions, will be 
the distinguishing particular: and the same constancy of their 



recurrence in diiFerent \vorks, will be an equal indication Aat'" 
those works are of foreign origin. Not, tbenj by the use,, but 
the excess of the use, the reader Will determine, whether the 
ErtgUsh he is perusing flows from an indigenous or an exotic 
source. This excess^ as exhibited in the ** Letters of Junius," 
will, perhaps^ appear sufficient to authorize the assertion, that 
those productions, in possessing this particularity, are signalized 
by a decisive foreign feature. 

Letters of Junius. 

Vol. I. (G. Woodfairs Ed.) 

Private Note to Woodfall, No. 55.—" The intended bill will be 9 
most dangerous nraovaiion in the internal policy of this country,** 
And No. 63.^-*" I feel for the honour of this country, **"" 
Private Let. (1st) to Mr. Wilkes, — "As things are now ctrcum* 
stanced in Mw coiwrfry"— ' 

Private Let. (2nd) to the Ktme,— " I believe there is no power in 
this country, to**— 

Page. - 

48. —The situation of this country is alarming enough to— 
59. —With respect to the navy, I shall ody say that this- country 
is- 

136. -^You hate united this country against you— i 

137. There never yet was a minister in (his country , who— 

1 63 . . —before he has accomplished the destruction of this country-^— 
166, — The advice of the ablest men in this country has— 
159. —your grace will f5nd that the people of this country art*^ 
170. —The injuries you have done this country are — 
174. —and then^ I imagine, there is Ho gentleman in this country, 
who— 

181. —I believe there is yet a spirit of resistance \xi this country, 
which— ^ 

181. —I am sure there is a fund of good sense in this country, 
which— 

I89. —or generally in the laws of this country*** 

Vol. n. " ' 

39. —It is not wonderful that the great cause in which this e^w^ 
try is— 

42. —as regulated in this country*'* 

52. —a satisfaction to the laws of this country*** 

5g. —but it is not in this country Sir, that— 1 

f>B. —a peaqe with th<9 natural cneipies of <Ai5 coiin/ry^ 
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fAOJS. 

'77. — aodToriMof /Jkticotf]i/ry'-* 
go. —Bat in the relation yoo have borne to this country-^ 
93. —that yon would ooi leave the rain of ihis comnhj to be— 
100. — /Aii country does not akioand in— 

}03. —-that Lord North should be permitted to govern this country^^ 
304. —indifferent about the interests of this country-^ 
115. —I defy th« most subtle lawyer in this country, to-«- 

115. —equal to the making of laws in this country^" 

116. -—that can ever endanger the libei ties of this cotmiry— 
1 18. —Or did his Majesty consult the laws of this country ••^ 
125. ---It has pot been usual in this country-" 

145. —But there is a set of men in this country'^ 

150. He has a permanent existence in tfus country'^ 

156. —and tell ikis insulted country'^ 

156. —made upon the liberties of this country '^^ 

167. —in the face of this country^^ 

177. The mischiefs you have done this country, are— 

183. — the laws and constitution of this country ••^ 

185. Where will the humiliation of tins country end ? 

191 • -which threatens the very being of this country--^ 

201 . -—and became hostile to this country^' 

209. The state of things is much altered in t/us country^^ 

221. But if it were conceivable that a King of this country had—* 

223. I aflirm that there is neither law nor liberty in this kingdom. 

237* *^y which^ in this country ^^ 

242. —who governs this country with— 

252. -*of Lord Bute to tlus country'^ 

311. —an essential injury to this country-^ 

324* But the danger to this country would— 

335. —your influence in this country^ 

348. -«-nor practicable in this country, 

358. In this country, there are— - 

465. —state oi politics in this country,*^ 

499* ^he condition of this country,"^ 

505. —the interior circumstances of this nation made it-^ 

509. If there be any man in this cQuntry, whp— 

Vol, III. 
1 . A minister who, in this country, is— 
6. — and the first lawyers of this country,-^ 
0. —of the first importance to this country ;— 
17. —a name of dreadful note in this cmntry,^^ 
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20. —the growth of arbitrary and despotic priaciples in ihii 
coufUryi"^ 

22. — ^in prejudice to the people of this country, 

31. — a man of property, sense, or bonouf in ih%$ country, who-^ 

4 J . -—the first men and women in this kingdom. . ' 

78. —and safety to this country: 

84. —-their regard for the honour and interest of this country ts-^ 

92. In the first piace^ I consider this country as— 
106. —the first military men in this country s-^ 
140. The people of this country feel as— 
147. — was fighting the battles of this country, while-— 

154. -^this country will remember with gratitude, that— 

155. —you will soon reduce this country to— 

156. —the melancholy state of this country, and— 

157. — and of this country. 

1 60. —he would certainly unite tids country in— 

163. At this rate, the peace of this country is-— 

164. — and directs the councils of this country, 

166. — « true representation of fhe «tate of this country. . 

170. -whether this country shall stand or fall. 

177» —nor shall thu country perish without, warning. 

185. A combination to rxiin this country was no more than— 

1 87. —and the benefit of this country,'^ 

194. -—in the blood of this country. 

202. — the present ministry are driving this country to destruction. 

222. —given up this country to the— 

252. —to save this country, and— 

282. —the first people of this country-^ 

292* —in defence of the laws of this country-^ 

305. I congratulate this country upon the — 

317. — the shameful and deplorable condition of this country ^»^ 

323. —towards this country, • 

344. — but the free constitution of this country, ^^ 

37] . He found this country in that state of — 

416. It isnow> happily for this country, ^-^ 

456. The people of this country will never?— 

If proving, by the above instances, that Junius was a 
foreigner, were not to demonstrate, that Junius was Dk 
LoLME, the following phrases, selected from between forty and 
fifty, in the " Essay on our Constitution," and the ^* History 
0{ the Flagellants " w<mld, perhaps^ supply the link. 
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Essay en the English ConstUulion, 

PAOS. 

i. Oae of the first things in Mtf coamlyy,— 
ii. When I first came to itis country,-^ 
ii. Which, in this country , was no- 
lit, —the existing government oiikis country, '^^ 
ill. — shews that my knowledge of tids country was— > 
' y/u -—of my sQccesses in this country,'-^ 
xi. —the inhabitants of this country-^ 
xiv.— the divisions that take place in thir country, ^^ 
XV. —are not productive in this country, ^^ 
XV. — -quarrels and divisions in this country,-^ 
95. — a gentleman very learned in the laws of this country. 
222. —in the political laws of this country,'-^ 
977, — of otiserving the costoms of this country, 
412. -—which, in the constitution of this country,-^ 
441. — aoder the government of this country. 
444. — daring the time of my first coming to this country, 
450. — the thoroughly legal government of this country ; * 

452. —the subject enjoys in this country, ••'^ 

453. -.—upon the government of- this country,"^ 

46.1. If we look into the manner in which this country wat<— 

462. — in regard to the civil power in this country. ^^ 

470. — in the public affairs of this country,'^ 

501. —to the government of this country, — 

508. —the perusal of the history of this country,. wiU'^m 

528. — sent at different times from this country,'"" 

527" —in making the colonies useful to this country, ••* 

History of the Flagellants, (Quart. Edit.) 

6. — At least in this island will,— 
'106. —made a wonderful noise in this nation;''^ 
139. -rtbe mad-houses established in this country, were— 
155. — founded upon the laws of this country,-^ 
200. —one who belonged to this nation j-^ 
220. — apiong those crowds of young men of this country, wbo«^ 
303. — will in this country oblige— 
• 312. —-of the noted Buckhorse in this country, who— 

The nest instance^ are of the same class, in as much, as 
their excessive, or universal use, bespeaks a foreign pen. The 
adjective capital^ though employed by IJlnglish writers, is very 
limited in .its application. We apply it to a crime, — as a capUol 
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offeiHie; but never to a folly; as a capital viidkcretwn : To the 
efF6rtsof art, — as a capital picture ; but not to the fineness of the 
Weather, — as a capital morning. At least, such combinational 
are not among our received expressions. With Junius, 
however, as with the French, whatever is great or extraordinary, 
is capital: a capital enemy, {k^-skmi cavital) is as eligible|, 
and as general, as a capital crime, (crime capital) 

In the Private Notes to Mr. H. S. Woodfall, we read— - 
Vol. I. Number 15, 

*' I am now meditating a capital, and I hope, a final piece." 
In the Private Letters to Mr. Wilkes, Page 268, 
Mr. Sawbridge's reputed firmness and integrity may be a capitat 
resource to you ;'*— - 

In the Public Letters, (Vol. II. p. 68) 

'' In this measure we see a capital violalioi}* of the most obviout 
rules of policy." Vol. 3, (p. 270) " I willingly give up so capital a 
point." And p. 395) " Ridiculed by the very men to whom be has 
made so capi/a/ a surrender." These are a few instances, selectjed 
from many. In De Lolme we meet with similar examples. 

Essay on the English Constitution. 
Paga 

6l. —the capital principle on which all others depend, is— - 
1.43. — and thore was besides, this €apital difference between 

the— 

147, — -Xo remedy so capital a defect in-— 

145. ,— this capital defect in the Roman jurisprudence,— 

232. »nbutas the ^api/ai principle of the English Constitution,— 

400. — anotjier capital branch of the governing authority of the 

crown was — 

~, 429. — notwithstanding the capital advantages-*- 
433. —and despise the capital services which they— 
482. ---sets another cApi/o/ difference between the— 
499. —no cause to fear that the wresting any capital branch of— 
503. —the nobility enjoyed most capital advantages, ^'^ 
506. — 'Auch regulations as may capitally affect,— 
506, — had but faint notions of the capital changes which— ^ 
** In the dissertation on the Union between i^ngland and Scotland/^ 

Vage 11." derived a capital personal weight among them,"— 
24. — " England derived from it the capital present advantage"— 
. " In the '* British Empire in Europe" 

Page 14. — " derived a capital personal weight among thero,*^— j 
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30. —derived from it the capital present advaotage*— 

For the same reason that the extended use made by Junius 

ct the epithet coptlal, is one argument against hb being an 

Englishman, his constant employment of the phrase, in queHion 

(en questwn) for doubtful^ or under co?mderation, affords another. 

In his Preface we find him saying — 
P. 14. '' Lord Chief Justice Mansfield^ conscious that the paper u 

In the same volume,— 
P. 152. —the fidelity of his subjects brought into public qtiestion,"'* 
214. —The writer of tlie volume in qucsiion*'" 

Vol. II. 
189. —Have they ever been in question T 

202. — The national honor was not in question. 

220. —The public virtues of the chief magistrate have long sioct 
ceased to be in question. 

I&4. —the importance of the place is not in question* 
264. — publishing such a proclamation as that fit question,''^* 
434. — to apply the law to the fact in question. 
487, — *when the liberties of my fellow subjects are in question^ 
Vol. III. . 
19. He is only bound to prove, that the lands in question*'^ 
106, — when military knowledge was in questionr'* 
138. —How u'idely different is the case in question f 

203. —drawn into a public question, "^ 

2] 5. — I have been assured that each of them was the author in 
question, 

301. — the Speaker's warrant collaterally in question,'^ 
Essay on the English Constitution*' 
2V. -^had the noble Lord in question^^ 
iv. — that the book in question'-' 
V. —by the profits in question-^ 
vi. When the approbation of mankind is in question,''^ 

g. — and as when the laws in question'^ 
35. — so was the statute in questian^^ 
132. — provision to be n^ade for the case in question,'^ 
228. — when the general welfare is really in question. 
292. — the only thing in question-^ 
506, — if the Bill in question-^ 

The next example is no less indicative of the foreigner. 
The constant adoption of the phrase, in effect (en cffetj for in 
Jactf will not be found in any English author. 



Vol. I. 

11. —they, in effect, arraign the goodness of Pr^idence,— 

12. —they are, in effect, greater enemies — 
3/. — it is, in effect, no libel. 

55. — they, in effect, divided the empire— 

60. -»they are, in effect, no less injudicious. 
ipi. —and, in effect, the entire collective body— 
197' —and are now, in effect, a snare to the unwary. 

Vol. 11. 

. 47. —is, in effect, a cruelty to the peaceable subject,— 
52. — I shall shew myself, in effect, a friend to— 
65, and, in effect, to prolong his minority— 
124. —his Majesty had, in effect, no more concern— 
141. —they, in effect, gave up that constitutional check,— 
150. In effect, he has contrived to make it— 
160. — and, in effect, lakes the command- 
ing, —you, in effect, attack the liberty of the press,— ^ 
ip4. —for, in effect, both objects have been — 
325. —I am hot sure that greater abilities would not, in effect, 

be— 

434, — 1» effect, the distinction refers only to the rank of the 

magistrate. 

447, —they, in effect, disfranchised the whole kingdom. 

Vol. IIL 

38. —the people, in effect, preserved their own— 

^77* —their granting a noli prosequi is, in effect, an eDcroadhment 
upon- 

Also in his first Letter to Mr. Wilkes ; — 

*' The sacrifice I require of Mr. Cro^y, would, in effect, bo 
aothtng.** 

And in his second, to the same gentleman, — 

" Which, in effect, is keeping the representative under the rod of 
the constituent.". 

And again in his 45th Note to Woodfall ; — 

'' I think he has, in effect, injured the man whom he meant^to 
•erve.** 

An Englishman in a foreign country, affecting to be one of 
the literati of that country, would, (especially in the practice 
of addressing the people,} find it extremely difficulty if not 
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impossible, to be invariablx guarded against the silent seduc- 
tion of his own secret feeling. He would, if I may So express 
' myself j sometimes tmcdnsciously obey his consciousness; without 
knowing it, speak in a tone more natural to a visitor than to a 
native. If Junius was not an Englishman, Junius was pre- 
cisely in this situation ; a foreigner^ yet one of the people. 
Let us try him by this rule. 
In Vol. I. p. 53, we read, — 

*' As to the debt upon the civil list, the people of England expect 
that it will not be paid without"— 

In his 27th Letter, Vol. JI. p. 17,— 

" But it seems I have outraged the feelings of a father's heart. Am 
I indeed so injudicious ? Does Sir William Draper think I would 
have hazarded my credit with a generous nation by so gross a violation 
of the laws of humanity ? Does he think lam so little acquainted, 
with the £rst and noblest characteristic of Englishmen ^ 

P. 47, The legal and proper mercy of a King of England may 
jemit the punishment, but ought not to stop the trial. 

70. —he [Mr. WilkesJ seemed to think, that, as there are few 
excesses, in which an English gentleman may not be permitted to 
indulge, the same latitude was allowed him in the choice of his poU« 
ticaJ principles. . 

J 5. If an English King be hated or despised, he must be un* 
happy. 

75, But if the English people should no longer confine their re* 
sentment to a submissive representation of their wrongs ;— 

127. Let it be taken for granted, that an occasion may arise, in 
which a King of England shall be compelled to — 

157. The insult offered to the army in general, is as gross as the 
outrage intended to the people of England. 

} 56. The English nation must be rouzed, and put upon its guard. 
325. My Lord, the people of England shall know you as well as 
1 do. 

Vol. IIL 

2. —they (the ministry) are determined to set the understanding 
and the spirit of the English people at defiance. 

7. I pity the unhappy Englishman, for he, perhaps, may blush 
for his situation. 

7. The people of England are by nature somewhat phlegnoatic. 
Their complexional character is extremely strikiDj, w'^en ronttaited 
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vilh the suddeDMss and vivadtjr of many of our neighboars on tha 
continent. 

8. Their anger [the anger of the English] is not suddenl/ 
kindled, nor easily extingaisbed ; it is dark and gloomy ;^—' 

8. The long patience, almost to tameness, with which the 
people of England have borne the outrages of evil ministers,— 

9. The people of England have seen an administration formed 
under the — 

9. The people of England bore this likewise. 

10. The Englishman still continued sullen and silent. 

11. The people of England at length began to break silence. 

39. — but which [ministerial delusions] 1 hope will be as little 
able to maintain themselves against the improved understanding and 
well-directed firmness of the English nation. 

43. By this rule a man may say as a judge, that the loss of an 
Englishman's liberty for twenty-four hours is grievous beyond estima- 
tion 3 and tb'en> as a minister, may declare, that forty days' tyranny 
is a trifling burthen, which any Englishman may bear. 

85. —it has been already determined by the legislature, to which 
stn Englishman still owes some degree of submission. 
'218. The divine right of beauty is the only one an Englishman 
ought to acknowledge. 

221. When a Irave, a haughty, and a spirited, though patient 
people, shall demand vengeance,— 

263. —nor can the injury to the people of England be heigh- 
tened— 

349. What has an Englishman now to hope for ? 
Though susceptible as any people of the feelings of a just 
and manly resentment, we do not indulge a dark, assassin- like' 
revenge ; nor to/fc, (because we do not think,) of strangling^ 
or biting. Bold and open in our anger, we do not stab. The 
lurking dagger is our abhorrence. Neither is it ever the 
chosen weapon of our personal contests, nor a favourite figure 
in our literary hostilities. Let us examine Junius by thit 
criterion. 

In a private note to Woodfall, (No 17,) we find him, in al- 
lusion to a recent philippic, saying, — 



* And in his 2d Letter to Mr. Wilkes, he tells him, " That the 
English are a fastidious people." 
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«' Tbey are more seriously slMed with this last stroke tlaD aU tbe 

lest/' 
A nd in (No. 24J alluding to Lord Mansfield, he says — 

** We have got the rascal down^ let us strangle him, if it be poi* 
sible.* 

In a marginal note of his own^ appended to bis 24th public 
epistle, we read-— 

'' Does Sir W. D. think it criminal to stab a tyrant to the heart }*' 

In the same volume (p. 59) he asks the Duke of Grafton how 
be can endure to sit at the treasury board, or in council, when 
lie must feel that every circulating whisper is at his expence, 
and stabs him to the heart ? 

In page 116, he observes that our liberties can never be in 
danger till parliament itself betrays its trust, by — 

" £mpIoylog tbe very weapons committed to it by the collective 
body, to stab the constitution.*' 

P. 159. Under the head of ^^ Intblligencb Extraordi* 
nary" we meet with — 

'* To make tbe blow secure, the dagger that is to wound the con- 
stitution will be as much as possible concealed until the instant that it 
strikes." 

P. 347, Speaking of Mr. Wilkes, he says— 

*' The favour of bis country coostitutef the shield which defends 
lum against a thousand daggers,** 

P. 472. Presents to us, as part of the description of an em- 
blematical picture of Lord Camden-^ 

** The laws of England under his feet^ and before his distorted 
vision a dagger.** 

P. 492 Represents Lord Shelburne in the character of Mala* 
grida, saying 

•' Now will I skulk away to, — where I will betray Qr misrepresent 
every syllable I have heard, ridicule their persons, blacken their cha« 
racters, and frown upon the man who hears me> until I have an op« 
portunity of biting even him to the heart." 

Vol. III. 

In page 89 of this volume, in .answer to an assailant of 
Mr. George Grenville, he says' — 

** Let us meet upon the fair ground of truth, and if he finds one 
vulnerable part in Mr, Grenville*s character^ let him fix his poisoned 
arrows there.'* 



P. S07 exhibits' bim telling Woodfall^ that the management 
cd ministers will last-^ 

'' Until there is a general insurrection of the English nation, or 
antil the Hmase of Boorbon have coUected their strength and are ready 
to strike us to the heart,** 

P. 313 presents the reraarfe, that the ided of Lord Mans- 
field's inclining to favour Lord Grosvenor, is too preposterous 
to be d^eserving of notice, 

" But for one consideration, viz. that if it were true, it siads the 
chief justice to the heart.** 

Not for their magnitude, but their ^ce, I adduce the remain- 
ing examples. We often substitute the instrument for the agent, 
or the effect for the cause, the result for the sentiment ;. but 
on what occasions do we talk of the cry of reason — the cry of 
justice-^or the cry of policy ? 

In volume 3, p. 12, we meet with — 

" There is no sort of doubt, that the cry of reason, justice, and 
polisy, and the general feeling of the people, will shortly prevail.*' 

La cri4e de h raison is viery natural French ; for the very 
rationality of our Gallic neighbours too often partakes of 
passion and turbulence. Not so with us : hence we never 
say — the cry of reason ; but uniformly the voice of reason. 
Again, never do we employ the word cry for clamour, as we 
we find it used in p, ^3 of the same volume — 

*' Mr. Wilkes,*' says Junius, " being a man of no sort of conse- 
quence in his own person, can never be supported, but by keeping 
ap the cry, and this cry can no way be maintained but by renewing 
fats attacks upon the Scotch favowite."^ 
And in p. 220^ 

" To every other complaint, whether of the disgrace, which we 
suffer abroad, or of the oppressions which we feel at home; whether 
the cry be for property ravished from us, for our liberties infringed, 
or for the laws perverted^ for the constipation overturned^ we have 
much the same answer.*' 

The next instance of the oversight of a foreigner is of weight 
only as it is extremely natural to a foreigner. 
In page 72 of the same volume we read — 
*' For my own part. Sir, I would rather see my name advertised 
among a company of buffoons at Bartkmy Fair, than prostituted to 
JL mioisterial junto, to deceive and to cheat my country.** 

Would an Et^Ush 8chohu> elegant Englith writer, I may 

B 
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ask, be liable to disgrace his page with so flagrant abftriMHrkiir, 
as that of the word Barielmy t A fomgn writer, though 
deeply versed in our hinguage, may not be acquainted fi^h all 
its legitimate expressions ; and, by consequence, will not always 
fecognize as such, the vulgarisms be bears. Either JuNrus used 
the word Bartlermfy only becanse he had heard k, without 
knowing, or caring about, its derivation ; or, aware that it was a 
corruption of Btrrtholemew (Bqrthelenn,) which we know the 
French pronounce Bartlemy^ he by an inadvertency natural taa 
foreigner, vf rote Barielmy. Under either of these suppositions 
(aqd it seems impossible to reject both) Junius was not a native 
writer. 

iio popular author (rn English) except JuNioa, has ever 
been in the unremitted habit of introducing allusions to the 
society of the Jesuits, and the names of its distinguished mem- 
bers : First, because the character of that society could have 
little interest with the English people in general; and, secoiidbfy 
because the names of those members, however familiar in some 
parts of the continent, would in England be almost university 
unknown.* A foreigner, however, a foreigner, too, conversant 
with that institution, and, in some respect, its historian, might 
find it difficult to avoid them. 

Tlie 54th Letter of Junius closes with — 

" I may venture to foretel, that the Bible and Jvnius will be read, 
when the commentaries of the Jesuits are forgotten."^ 

In his 5th Miscellaneous Letter, we find-— 

^ A single line of his face [Lord Sbelbarne's] will be sufficient to 
give us the heir apparent of Loyola and alt the College. A little more 
of the Devi) about the eyebrows ; that's enough j a perfect Mala-^ 
gritla, I protest T* 

Miscellaneous Letter, No. J, represents a grand councQ 
sitting upon the afiairs of Ireland. The Dramatis Personse are, 

'' Tilbury, Judge Jefferyes, Caution without Foresight, Malaski* 
ma, and Boutdeville,-^ 

In the third page of thb Letter, Malagrida says — 

'' My Lord Holland, who certaitily had some reason to know me*, 
has done me the honor to say, that I was born a Jesuit, aod that if all the 
goodqualities which make the Society q/ Jesus respectable, werebanished 

* Who, among those of the English whom Junius meansby th^ 
people (the commonalty) ever hieardof Loyola, MaiagrUa, Bassam^ 
Paum, Saurex, or Molina ? 



frooi the rest of the earth, they would fitill find room enoii^ in the 
bosom of Maktgrida. 

In the 21st Miscellaneous Letl^, we meet with — 
^ I am not deeply read in aqtbora of that professed title [the casmstsj 
but I remember seeing Bassamlaum, Saurex, MoHna, and st score of 
other Jesuitical books, burnt at Paris, for their casuistry, by thebands 
of the common hangman/* And 
Miscellaneou3 Letter 28^ presents us with^— 

'^ An ostensible engagement, with a mental reservation, is the first 
principle of the morale reiachie professed and inculcated by the Society 
of Jesus, 

The indications that Junius was a man of legal education, 
if not so numerous as those of h|s having been Sifpreignerf 
will, perhaps, bethought equally cogent. 

The expression ^^ in peini,** though originally technical, is 
now very general : But at the time in which Junius wirote, its 
use was, nearly, limited to the courts. .In no author of that 
period, put of the pale of the law as a profession^ will the 
reader find its recurrence so frequent as in the compositions 
called the Lbtters of Junius. 

The following are a few of the instances. 

In the 16th Epistle, upon the subject* of Mr. Wilkes's ex- 
pulsion, we read, — 

** The custom of parliament mast then be referred to, and some 
case or cases, strictly in point, mustbeprodaced,*^— and just afterwards 
in the same composition,—'' It is not possible to copceive a case fnor$ 
exactly in point. 

In the 17th, we find, — , 

"It contains nothing, but literally the fact, except that there is a 
case exactly in point, with — *' 

And in the 20th, 

"The case of Mr. Walpole is struitly in poinL*^ 

In the 22d, 

*' This fact we consider as directly in ^oint,'^ 

Inthe4Sd, 

" Of the thiee exceptions to. this geneFel role, that of Oliver Croin- 
^well js the only one in pointy* 

In the 6dd, the writer complains, that-^ 

" His opponents never answer him in point J* 

A&4:in bk 68tb, says to Lord Mansfield,*— 

H 2 
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^' Whether yoar replj be qoibbling and evasive^ or liberal tlsd in 
point, will be matter for"— . -^ 

In his 59thj (Miscellaneous^ we read, f / 

** Whatever I adTance, whether it be weak or ferdbler%niU be 
directly in paint.*' 

And in bis 90tb, 

'' The ministry would^then have an example in point'* 

In his preface he tells os, what he bad already assured us of 
tepeatedly in his Letters^ that he 

'' Is no lawyer by profession/* and that " he shall not think himself 
answered^ tboogh he sboold be convicted of a mistake in. terms, or of 
misapplying ihe language of the law." 

A few paragraphs onward, we meet with— 

" I speak advisedly, and am well assured, that no lawyer of charae- 
ter in Westminster Hall, will contradict me/' 

And soon afterwards, 

«' But understanding the law as I do, what he said was at least coa- 
sistent, and to the purpose.'* 

Junius, himself a man of liberal education, tauntingly says 
to Sir William Praper,* 

" You are a scholar y Sir Williami and, if I am truly informed, you 
write Latin with almost as much purity ad English." 

And (in his 18th) with a similar self-complacency, addresses 
Sir William Blackstone with, 

** You are a lawyer, Sir, and know better than I do.*' 

And again (in his 68th) informs us, that, 

" He well knows the practice of the court, and by what legal rules 
it ought to be directed.*' 

We have here, then, a fresh mass of evtdence,^ showing not 
only that Junius was a Foreigner^ but that he was a Foreigner i^ 
Legal Education. De Lolme also was not only a Foreigner, 
but a Foreigner of Legal Education. 

Butif De LolmewasJuNius,Hnd Junius was addicted, in hjr 
asseverations to the excessive use of some one term, such a habit, 
whether designed or accidental, ought to prevail in De Lolme^ 
And, again, if Junius was a Foreigner, that ternk,i|iight to be of 
universal adoption with that people by the perfect knowledge 
and long use of whose language his diction appears to be influ- 
enced. With not more than five exceptions, Juni us, throughout 

* Vide Letter 7ih, 
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his LetterSi makes his assertions^ or declarations, b^ the verh 
offtrm faffirfner^J ' 

Vol. 1. 
Page. 

12. I do not scruple to qffirm, that — 
120. I am proud to affirm^ that — 
180. — the reverse of what the ministry affirm ;— 
I69. --for they affirm, that — 
190. On the contrary they affirm, that— 
214. —but he affirms, that, — 

220. I am authorized to affirm,'-^ 

221. —for they absolutely affirm, that, — 

222. Are the ministry daring enough toq^rni, that-— 

Vol.. 2. 

29. I affirm with Junius^ — 

30. — he might have affirmed it— 
47* This I must affirm, is — 

51. —having since either affirmed, or— 

56. I affirm, that— 
117. I affirm, that— 
175. ...you meant to affirm, that— 
212. —and affirm, that— « 
214. -^-when 1 affirm^ that-^- 

223. I affirm, that— ^ 
242. —as to affirm, that«*^ 
247. Mr. Bradshaw affirms"^; 
305. He repeatedly affirms^"*- 
308. —as to affirm, that-«* 

314. I had o^rme^f, that— 

315. This I affirm — 

318. Now, Sir, I affirm, that — 

355. '"affirmed, that— 

374. I affirm, that— 

37Q' Junius did never affirm, that— 

378. • I affirm, that— 

398. I affirm, that— 

SgB. I affirm, in- 

409. —and affirm-'^ 

411. I <|^f m, that— 

419. — which I affirm,^* • 

433. I affirm, that-.- 

443. I do not scruple to affirm,—" 

443. •••daring enough to o^nn, that— 
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477- «W» 0*we i#niu» that— 

479. Let Philo VtrUatu agato affirm^ 

484. 1 may ajprw — 

Vol. 3. 

136. Will your Lordship agirmt Chat— 

202. 1 can only affirm^ that— 

280. — will not affirm, that— 

303. I afp,rm, therefore,— 

323. —in affirming^'' 

428. —he affirtnsr" 

457. • —we may affirm^*' 

Private Liters to Mr. Wilkaa. 

264. Yet I ean truly ajfirm, that^* . 

765. I a/^r» Without a doubt, thatp-* 

271. IfliSrm, that— 

282. Can any man in his senses affirni, that 

288. —we ought to affirm, that— 

326. —will not scruple to affirm, that— 

In his EasAT, De Lolme has only five occasion* to use this 
word, or its synonimes ; and on all of them, jgivea k the pre- 
ference. 

3 1 . Judge Hale going even so far as ib affirm, that— 

255. —will not scruple to (iffirm, that-^ 

301. —-will not hesitate to affirm, that** 

376. It is saying nothing beyond the exact truth, to affirm, that** 

406. It was forbidden, under the penalty of a prcmuntre, to affirm, 
that— 

Ifthese examples of t^erbdl affinity between Be Lolme and 
Junius were not sufficient, (affinity in terms all of which have 
their duplicates in the French language) others might be pro- 
duced, with which the ear of every reader, of the PtHiticalLe^ 
tera of Junius, and PoUHcalEeM»f of De Lolme^ has been well 
familiarized. The substantives detestation (cMi^alctfiaf^ psHnion 
(pa^aion) illustration {iUuslraiicn) imputation (wiipfutaibmj ci^ce 
(caprice) quarrel {quereUe) the adjectives odious (^SlBta) ^le^tii- 
cious {permdeux) apparent (apparent) decent {Meem) and the 
verb descend {decendre) and their derivvtit«!i, i^fecur, in both 
works, too constantly, not to have mlideati iihfn'ession, ^hlch 
their present appearance must revive, and s'tretigtheo ; the im- 
pression of a monotony very remarkable in two writers disdn- 
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gotthed bjisttch geveml excellence. If the identities of priaciplcj 
of pliiaseol(>gy, and uUom in both, have escaped his detection, 
still the incessant retuca of the same soiinds must have left 
liieir vibrations^ and brought the authors into an audible unity. 

If De Iriolme was Junius, the ^^ Essay on the English Con-* 
stitutioiD/' and the compositions called "^ The Lbttbrs of 
Junius/' are from the same pen. But if a writer produce 
two publications, both considerable in quantity, with certainty 
will it follow, that however different their subjects, appear- 
ances less or more strong, evidences circumstantial or inte^ nal^ 
positive or presumptive, will betray the fact. Notwithstanding 
the closest care, and nicest caution, of ijie most subtle and 
wary mind, some identity of bias in o{muoB, some 8imUaritie3 
of imagination, partial resemblances of style, escl'usive pve* 
ferences of phrase, peculiarities of diction, or minute uneon- 
scious fcH'ms of constnicition, will, to a scrutinizing eye, assur--^ 
edly reveal the author. Upon this principle, if no such com- 
mon features are discoverable between the Essay, and the 
EpisTlbs, De Lolme was not Junius. Let us compare the 
two productions. 

On examining their political doctrines, we find tliem pre- 
eiaely the ^ame. Both works represent the English Constitu- 
tipB as the surest and most permanent asylum of liberty; 
heth maintain the right of resistance to regal and legislative 
oppi^ession ; batii strenuously defend the freedom of the pilbss^ 
and its pretensions to examine the conduct of public function- 
aries; both i^pttbeuA assaults on private characters; both 
tssert the ri^t of juries to return a general mrdict; and b(4k 
s«^ a high value on .th^e ise^m of election ; both object to the 
republican, form of goyernmem ; boih are distrustful of pro- 
foaflyed psiriots, and .kn^h sp^k of the km (as a j^n/essumi,) in 
lof^ Yjify hwoiui»ble tern^s. 

In ifchor slyte) bfi^ works are clear, nervous, argumentativse, 
«nd gicc9SftiiiiaHy (^stingiu^ed by a particular manner of usber- 
Wg m a seAtimenty and a cast of phrasedogy, by which more 
is eonveyed to |b^ imnd tbltn exiiibited to the eye. Not only 
{Mfe the same idefts and qpinions found in both, but those ideas 
and opinions ace of teti similarly conveyed* Not only do both 
indulge in ^ partic^a^ ,Qn|tqrj^l figure, (a figure not com*- 
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man ia essayists and epistolary writers,) but bolit introduce k 
in one mode, and clothe it 4n the same language. Certaia 
words, as well as particular expressions, are more freqdently 
found in this Essay and these Lbttbrs, than in any other 
volumes ; and of three words derived from the Frena^ ltix> in 
both works, generally preserve their origisial, that is, their 
Joreign orthography, and one exhibiu that orthography without 
deviation. 

It is also worthy of remark, that never was there a man less 
likely than De Lolme, to hide his Ughi under a buskeL Not 
satisfied with anonymously quoting from his own Essat, and 
anonymously acknowledging the quotation (as in the <f Parallel 
between the English and Swedish Constitutions^') openly direct- 
ing our attention to his own ^' Memorials of Human Supersti- 
tion,'' as in* pages 512, and 513 of the same Essav, he, in bis 
dedication to the King, of the fourth English edition of this 
his principal prod4iction, reminds his Majesty of the oppro- 
baiion with which the English public had been pleased to favour 
it; in the second page of his annexed adoertisement he tells the 
reader, that the book had met with a flattering reception on the 
continent ; that it also met with approbation here, even from men 
of opposite parties; that it had been noticed by men in the higher 
places;^ again, in page Sy that men cf high rank had con- 
descended to give their approbation to it; and again, in page 
521 of the Essay itself, that Dean TWJrer, in one qf his tracts^ 
had thought proper to quote the work* All these commendations 
direct, and praises implied ; applauses expressed, and approvals 
by quotation, we find De Lolme careful to acknowledge, and 
to set forth; but tliough the name of Junius is introduced 
into the same Essat no fewer than four times, not a single^ 
solitary notice is taken of that distinguished personage's very 
prominent and highly serviceable quotation and recommen* 
dation of the work ! In page 176, we meet with " Laws, as 
Junius says, extremely well,'* in page 177, " thus, in the 
prosecution of Woodfall, for printing Juniu8*s letter to the 
King,*' in p. 299, *' see Serjeant Glynn's speech for Woodfell, 
in the prosecution against the latter, by the Attortiey-General, 



* The Houses of Parliament! 
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far pttblishing Jukiits's letter to the King;'' and in p. 362, 
^' Junius has quoted this.observation of the Judge/' [Black- 
ikme.'] Junius is in the mind of the author w all these 
occasions; that Junius, whose liberal applause, conspicuons 
quotation, and recommendatory zeal, had, beyond all other 
buoyants, raised the reputation of bis work ; but the author-— 
tiiat author who is so prompt to set before us, and he grateful 
for, the commendations and quotations of other admirers, never 
recollects his debt to the generous Junius ! his applausive 
notice, his quotations and warm recommendations, he never 
mentions ! Why ? — That was a string that would not bear vibra- 
tion. Conscience feared to touch it. But what had sound 
policy dictated ? To brave the secret fecfling, liowever terrific, 
that forbade the expression of gratitude to so generous and 
serviceable a friend; or, at least, to have withheld, all other 
acknowledgments. But vanity and dread were omnipotent 
by tarns. 

To these coincidences and circumstances, it may be added, 
tliat the Essay praises and quotes Junius, and Junius extols 
and quotes the Essay; and that some personal circumstances 
in this Essay, recorded of himself by the author, exacdy^cor- 
Tespond with the particular facts made knotwn to us by .the Lsr- 
TSRs of Junius. 

But this mass itself of comparative proois, requires to be 
authenticated. 

That both the above works represent the English Constitution 
as the surest and most permanent asylum of liberty, every one 
will agree, who shall compare with the LKirifitts, the passages 
bere given from the Essay. That both countenance resistance 
to oppressiotty strongly advocate theUberty qf the press, zealously 
assert the rights qf jurifSy Sfc. Sfc. will be equally evident. 
R^ht qf Resistance. 

DK LOI.MK. 

'' Resistance is looked upon by them [our laws] as the .ultimate 
and lawful resource dSgainst the violences of power.*' (Essay on the 
English Constitution, p. 315.) 

jruNiua. 

" The right of resistance on the part of the people, is the ultimate 
sanction of our civil liberties." (Miscellaneous Let. 76, p. 275.) 



On the FreeAm of Aa Ffe$9. 

BS LOLMB. 

^' Bat it it wkli retpect to this right of an uhimale resistance, 
Ifaat the advantage of tLjiree press appears in a most coatpictiofM 
.Kgfat."* (Esfliy on the English Conttttattoa, p. 3 Id) 

JUNIUS. 

'^ Let it be iaspressed upon yoor miads^ let it be instilled into yoor 
ehildren, that the liberty of the press is the palladium of all tho 
civil, politicalj, and religious rights of an Englishnaan/' (Ded. par. 3.) 
On the Impropriety of attacking Private Oiaracters. 

JOB LOLMB. 

'' Id what> then, does this liberty of the press precisely consist } 
Is it a liberty left to every one to publish every thing that comes into 
bis head ? To calumniate, to blacken, whomsoever he pleases ? No; 
the same laws that protect the person and the property of the indivi- 
dual, do also protect his reputation." (Essay on the English Consti- 
tntion, p. 2g6.) 

JUNIUS. 

^ The indulgence of private malice and personal slander should be 
checked and resisted t>y every \egtA means. The laws of England 
ppvfide as effectually as any human laws can do, for the protedioB ef 
the suhjecl in bis rtputetioa, as well as in bis person and prqpeity.'^ 
(Profiioe lo the Letten.) 

T%e Right qf Juries to return a General VenFikt. 

** The principle that a Jury is to decide both on the feet «pd tbr 
a'in^inality of it, is fo well underMood, that if a verdict were so 
foimed as only to have for its object the bare existence of the fact laid 
to the charge of the prisoner; no punishment could be awarded by the 
judge in consequence of it." (Essay on the English ConstitntioD, 
p. 177) 

JUNIUS. 

" The right of Juries to return a general verdict, in all cases 
whatsoever, is an essential part of our constitution, not to be con- 
trolled or limited by the Judges, nor, ib any shape, questionable by 
IfaeLegishrttkre." Ded. par. 3.) 



* For the proof of unity of SMmtiment in De Lolme and Jnnios, 
Meeffi^u% the Liberty ^ the ^im^ it would, perhaps, have been suf- 
j&cient to xefer the reader to the quotation from the Essa^, jiritii whi!^ 
Junius has thought proper to conclude his Pre&ce. 
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Ob ik$ Ffwdcm ^Ekctim. 

Z»B I.OLMB. 

** If we coml^oe the right enjoyed bj the people of England of 
fdectiog their RepreaeDtattves^ with the whole of thr English Go- 
yemment^ we shall become coottiaually more and more sensible of 
Ifae exoellent effects that may result from that right." (Essay on the 
Snglish Constitution, p. 313.) 

JITNITTS. 

*' The right of election is the very essence of the constitution. 
To violate that rigbt> and much more to tranfer it to any other set of 
men, [than the rightful constituents,] is a step leading immediately to 
. -the dissolution of all governmeBt." (Miscellaneous Let. 11.) 

On Republics. 

OB JLOLMB. 

** Personal power and independence on the laws, being, in such 
Stated, the immediate consequence of the favour of the people, they 
ate under an unavoidfible necessity of being betrayed. Corru|)tlng, 
J» it were, every thing they touch, they cannot shew a prefefeoce to e 
man, but they thereby attack his virtue ; they cannot raise hioi, wHhavl 
immediately losing him, and weakening their own ^attse $ tOf, tbey 
iwiurehim with views direcUy Opposite tothekown, and Mad bim 
.to join and increase tiie number ojf tbeic eoeoiiea.** ^Emy oii^ Abe 
English Constitution, p. 277.} 

JITNIUB. 

'^ I can more readily admire the liberal spirit and integfijiy, than 
the sound judgment of any man, who prefers a republican form of 
government, in this or any other empire of equal extent, to a 
monarchy so qualified and limited as ours. I am convincedj thai 
neither is it in theory the wisest system of government, nor practicable 
in this country,** (Let. 5g.) 

Of the Law and Lawyers. 

DE LOLMB. 

'' As the true ^i^ce of the law, idiieh if no other than the 
Itrno'^ledgb of a long series of ^rmer rules and precedents, cannot as 
yet exist, they llawyers] endeavcair to create an aitifidal one to 
i^etomtnend themselves by. Formal distlactioos and deinkidois are 
iaaiMintied to etpress tile dittreBt kindk of claims Bien BMiy set up 
agasBac one another ; in wUcli ainsest ibsf san» nsoety is dispbqred as 
that used by pbilosopbera Ib cUsSiEg tfae dififimit sniijec^ or A^f- 
Ssms, of oatCMral hifllovy. AstUed forms of wonds, ^vder ^the mam^t 
miu, Qt^ the like, are devised to set those cUim$ fs^; m^, like 
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introdactory pastes^ lenre to usher cfaiioiaiits into the Temple of 
Jastioe. For fear their cliepta should desert them aAer their first 
introdactioD, like a nek man who rests contented with a single visit 
of the physician, lawyers contrive other ceremonies and technical 
fbrmsibr their conduct of the process and the pleadings 3 and, in order, 
Itill more safely to bind their clients to their dominion, they, at length, 
obtain to make every error relating to their professional regulations, 
whether it be a misnomer, a mispleading, or some such trangression, to 
be as fatal a consequence as a failure against the jaws of strict justice." 
>(£s8ay on the English Constitution, p. 12i.) 

JUNIUS. 

'' As a practical profession, the study of the law requires but a 
moderate portion of abilities. The learning of a pleader is usually 
upon a level with his integrity. The indiscriminate defence of right 
and wrong contracts the understanding, while it corrupts the heart. 
Subtlety is soon mistaken for wisdom, and impunity for virtue. 
If there be any instances upon record, as some there arcj uodoutvtedly, 
of genius and morality united in a lawyer, they are distinguished by 
Ibeif siogolarity, and operate as exceptions. <Let. 6B.) 

These examples, the Reader is requested to recollect, have 
not been ofered as instances of afflhity in style, sentential con- 
struction, verbal or phiaseological lineament, or any of the min<Nr 
features of composition ; but only to show, that on the leading 
topics of British politics, De Lolmb and Junius thought 
as one wM. 

We will, hereafter, notice other resemblances between 
Db Lolme, as portrayed in his Essay, and Junius, as exhi- 
bited In his Letfers. These will be found to consist of 
similar turns of thought, idiomatical likenesses, a constant 
addiction to the use of certain compound expressions, of the 
same particular words in preference of their synonimes, (as, 
to a considerable degree, hath already been shewn,) and an 
undeviating identity of sentiment and principle, in regard to 
every part of the English Constitution. 

As, however, it is necessary that, the ^Leader, while he 
accompanies me ia the following chf^ter, should cany with 
him the recollection of the mental powers, acquisitions, senti- 
-naeMs, temper, and personal halnts and manners, both of 
"Db Lolmb and of Junius, as manifested by their avowed 
"writings, and such circiunstances as have come to i&y know- 



ledge, he will regard' a short view of these as a general 
opening, and requisite preliminary, to the remainder of the case, 
' Dfi LoLMB possessed a mind of the firmest frame ; keen, 
polished, penetrating, and ardently devoted to the cause of 
liberty* and topolitical investigation : sodid Junius. Db Lolmb 
was not a partizan ; or if one^ a partizan of the whole English 
people, and of their constitution, considered in opposition to 
the comparatively slavish spirits of most other communities, 
Und to all other constitutions then existing : so was Junius* 
De Lolme, though not a professional lawyer, had been bred 
to the bar, and possessed a general srcquaintance both with 
legal, thieory ain$) legal practice, far surpassing the knowledge - 
acquired by non-professors : so Junius, though he disowns 
any further intelligence in English jurisprudence, than every 
.£i]^lish gentleman ought to possess,t proves himself to be 
, more deeply versed in its leading principles and practical 
rules, than any gentleman not in the legal profession. As 
Hb Lolmb's great work, while it evinces his familiarity with 
all our received law books, from the earliest times to his own, 
exhibits him equally acquainted with the spirit, principles and 
progress of our constitution, so the Letters of Junius, at once 
dii^play both the writer's knowledge of our law libraries, " from 
Jacobs to. Coke, from the Dictionary to the Classic," and his 
profound constitutional information. Both Junius and 
Db Lolmb were quick and irritable in temper ; high-minded, 
proud in their assumptions, and ^^ aboce a common bribe" 

Db Lolmb was defective as an English scholar, but a cri- 
tical proficient in the French language: so was Junius. 
Db Lolmb was well read, not only in ancient, but modem 
history, especially with that of the Jesuits: equally so was 
Junius. To the Jesuits, one (in a particular work) and the 
other (in his Epistles) continually alludes, and always with 

' * '' I feel a kind of pleasure^ I must confess; to observe on this 
occasion, that though I have been called by some an advocate for 
power, I have carried my ideas of liberty further than many 
writers who have mentioned that word with much enthusiasm.** 
(Essay, p. 293.) 

t *' I am no lawyer by profession, nor do I pretend to be more 
deeply read than every English gentleman should be in the laws of 
his country." (Preface, par, 3.) 
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derision and mrenBm^ Djb Lolmb hid seme knowfe4ee of 
chyfBistry : so had JcNifJs : was ftuniUar with the priaciples of 
mechanics : so was Junius* Db Lolmb was vevsed in the 
mysleiy of stock-jobbing : Junius was not less deeply initi- 
ated, Junius is not more careful to remind us, Hiai heis no^ 
Unuyer^ thM that he writes vMwut any vimt? to prqfitr 
Db LajLif b will be found as anxious to disclaim the legaL 
professiea, as ambitious of the character of disinterestedness. 
Junius is importunately solicitous to be thought an EngUshmanf 
^* One cf aursekes ;" equally so the Nativb of Gbnbva. 
vJuNius re-fabricates his own productions, and gires tkem t^ 
the .public as new : De hohUR will be seen indulging in the 
same practice. Junius was acquainted with all the subtle 
resources, and subterfuges of the press : Db JLoi^m b as con* 
stantly resorted to the same aids. Junius confesses, privcMigf 
that he has '^ honour and advofUage in view,** from his-literary 
labours : and Db Lolmb was the man, and the wily man, tluit 
did, or couU, derive from them aay honour, or, (excepting 
Woodfall) any pecuniary advantage. Every author, whether 
ancient or modem, foreign or Eoglish, alluded to, or quoted l^ 
Junius, Dn Lolmb will appear to have read. Junius, evi* 
dently, had some high .connections i many of Db Loi^mb's 
were equally exalted. Junius is sometimes guilty of wilfut 
and direct fialsity : Db Lom^ub is not more exempted from the 
charge of misrepresentation. Junius cbmdestkiely supports 
Junius. Db Lojumb will appear covertly befriending 
Pb Lo£HB. Junius upholds Db Lolmb : Db Lolmb sus- 
tains Junius. And lastly, not only is the name of eaeh found 
in the woiks of each ; but productions appear, each of whicb 
betray the minds of both ;.-— show, in the same page, 
Db JjotLMB as Junius ; and JuMins as De Lolme. 



CHAPTER VL 



Junius detndestinelij adopHng an Anonymous f^ublioatian, 

1 NOW offer to the attention of the reader a rare and curious 
document : the model of Junicts's celebrated Address to the 
King ;*" the original of that philippic which exasperated Lord 
North to arraign the author in the House of Commons^ and 
incited Ml*. Burke to exclaim in the same place — 

"How comes this Junius to have broken through the cobwebs of 
the law, and to have ranged uncontrouled, unpunished, through the land ? 
When I saw his attack upon the King, I own, my blood ran cold $ I 
thought be had ventured too far, and there was an end of his triumphs ; 
not that he had not asserted many truths* Yes, Sir, there are in that 
composition many bold truths^ by which a wise prince might profit." 

This composition, which extorted frovi,the same formidable 
orator^ the acknowledgment, 

" That Junius was more dreaded than himself; that ministers dis- 
dained such vermin as the Opposition, while the mighty Boar of the 
forest was before them," 

Was never conceived to be an improved copy of a neglected 
pamphlet ; the ornamented transcript of a production that had 
not risen to the honor of exciting the least public attention ! 
that was stiU-bprtiy and laid a moveless" burthen on the upper 
slielves of the bookseller ! That from a silent, slumbering 
worpi, buried in dust and darkness, sprang suddenly to light, a 
hissing Scorpion, to sting the royal Lion ! The fact is extra- 
ordinary, and independently of the use to which I am applying 
it, would have been worthy, of notice in a publication having for 
its object, the discloture of the Author of the Letters ofJusivs, 

* This Address, the reader is reminded, appeared in the Public 
advertiser, Dec T9, 1769, on which day, a Letter to the same 
great personage, also written by Da Lolmi, (as will be proved) was 
pnniediaihq Morning Chronicle, 
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Junius's Address to the King, for the parpose of a qiore 
effectual disguise, was transformed into a Letter to the Printer of 
the Public Advertiser, but the first paragraph is the only part of 
the composition that is not personally addressed to his Majesty «r 
Affecting to direct the whole of his language to Woodfall, the 
writer obtains the pretence that at once covers him as the trans- 
criber of liis own former production, provides for him theapology^ 
that he is not actually addressing the King and afibrds him the 
opportunity to indulge in an extended use of his favourite figure, 
the prosopopeia. Througli a few lines, we see him in converse 
with WoodfaU, and then^ fin4 ourselves drawn into the suppo- 
sition, 
. *' That the difScaltles of an audience are Burmonnted/' 

That JuNicTs is closetted with his Majesty, and availing 
himself of the royal condescension to deliver that, viva voce, 
and efficiently, to the King^ which, by his pen, had been ^yen 
to the pubUc in vain.* 



* To facilitate the collation of the two productions, (if two they can 
properly be called) their correspooding^ pages are presented collaterally, 
and the similar passages printed^ in Italics, and brought as. nearly as 
possible into contignous lines. 



LETTER 



TO THK 



KING. 



Felix qaem faciunt aliena pericula cantnin* 



<«^^<r«« m^^^<^*^^ 



IlonTion; 



PKIKTSD VOR S.WOOD6ATS, NBAR THB CHAPTBR-fiOUSB, 

ST. Paul's church-tard. 



It is a peculiarity of this publication, that it bears no date : but the 
peculiarity is common to De Lolme and to Junius. Several of the 
Lkttejis of Junius were sent to the Public Advertiser without a 
date^ and the first Edition of De Lolme's^ '^ flagellants^'* is als» 
undated. 



A 

LETTER TO THE KING. 

I make no apology for this address ta your Majesty, be« 
cause roy l^eart is warcned witti the sincerest attachment to yoor per- 
son, and my pen shall be guided by the infallible dictates of truth. I 
experience a genial •glow of affection, when I consider, that I am 
writing to a prince of the amiable House of Brunswick ; and I shall 
not deceive by falsehood and flattery, the King in whose senrice I 
would gladly adventure my life.* 

There is something so extremely nnfortunate in your Majesty's pre« 
tent situation, and the measures of your Ministers are so obviously 
wrong, that it would be unpardonable not to advise you, it would be 
infamous to be silent. 

To the pernicious bias of your Majesty's education^ your subjects 
attribute much of that unhappiness under which they labour, and 
from which they flatter themselves, that the justice of their cause, 
aided by the paternal goodness of your heart, will not fail to relieve 
them. 



Kings are too seldom acquainted with the Unguage qf truth ; and 
it has been your fatal lot never to have heard it, till it reached you i% 
the complaints of your people. But surely the errors of education may 
he corrected, and the pernicious lessons you have received^ may be 
brought to yield to the force of reason, and the general good of ten 
millions of people. 

Your suljects, Sir, are far from imputing the evils they groan under 
to any natural turpitude in the heart (f thejr Sovereign, or from 
thinking him capable of a deliberate intention to destroy those rights 
which his ancestors were called to defend. If they were capable of 

* '* Sir» the man who addresses yon in these terms is your best friend. 
He would willingly liazard his life In defence of your title to the 
crown." (Junius's Preface^ par. 14.) 



LETTER XXXV, 

To the Printer of the Public Advertiser. 

igth December, t76g; 
Sir, • 

When the complaints of a brare and powerful people are 
observed toencrease in proportion to the wrongs they have sufifered f 
when^ instead of sinking into submission^ they are roused to resistance^ 
the time will soon arrive at which every inferior consideration most 
yield to the security of the Sovereign, and to the general safety of the 
state. There is a moment of difficulty and danger, at which flattery 
and falsehood can no longer deceive, and simplicity itself can no longer 
be misled. Let us suppose it arrived. Let us suppose a gracious, 
well-intentioned prince, made sensible at last of the great duty he owes 
to his people,* and of his own disgraceful situation ; that he looks 
round him for assistance, and asks for no advice, but how to gratify the 
wishes, and secure the happiness of his subjects. In these circum- 
stances, it may be matter of curious Speculation to consider,f if an 
honest man were permitted to approach a King, in what terms he 
would address himself to his* Sovereign. Let it be imagined, no 
matter how improbable, that the first prejudice against his character is 
removed, that the ceremonious difficulties of an audience are sur- 
mounted, that he feels himself animated by the purest and most ho- 
nourable affisctions to his King and country, and that the great person 
whom he addresses, has spirit enough to bid him speak freely, and 
understanding enough to listen to him with attention. Unacquainted 
with the vain impertinence of forms, he would deliver his sentiments 
with dignity and nrmness^ but not without respect. 
Sir, 
// is ike misfortune of your life, and originally the cause of every 
reproach and distress which has attended your government, that you 
should never have heen acquainted with the language of truth^ until you 
heard it in the complaints of your people. It is not however too late to 
correct the error of your education. We are still inclined to make 
an indulgent allowance for the pernicious lessons you received in your 
youth, and to form the most sanguine hopes from the natural benevo- 
lence of your disposition, ^e are far from thinking you capable 
of a direct, deliberate purpose to invade those original rights of 

' '■ ■' ■■ ■ * ■■ ■■■■ " " ■■'■■ «» * I I Mill III II I II III I V '» !».■■ II J ■ 

* " Let us begin with the most favourable supposition, and imagine 
a Prince whose intentions are in every case thoroughly good.** (Essay, 
p. i57.) 

t '' It might be matter of curious discussion to inquire." (Essafi 
p. 25.) 
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entertaining sentiments so much to his prejudice, they would not ddl^ 
berate what part to act: but they are coavinced, that it is not to 
their King, but to his evil counsellors, that they are to lay the heavy 
jtharge of having invaded the sacred rights which their ancestors pur- 
chased with their best blood -, and which will never be wholly resigned 
till £oglishnien shall cease to retain the idea of liberty. 

As the subject on which I write, strikes me in a light of the utmost 
importance^ I must be excused for using all that plainness and since- 
rity which ought to mark the style of the writer whose subject is of 
the highest possible importance ; and who is labouring for what ought 
to be dearer to him than life itself. Prepare yourself, therefore. Sir, 
for a simple retrospection of several matters which it highly imports 
you to take into your consideration. 



When your Mqjestyjtrst ascended the throne, you declared your re* 
solution of giving universal satisfaction to your subjects ; and your 
sincerity in this declaration was not doubted. After this period, tbe 
loyalty of your subjects more than kept pace with your Majesty's 
professions 3 and the prince^ who bcasted that he was born a Briton^ 



was, in a moment, the darling, the favourite of the people. They 
did not wait till experience should inform them how much credit ought 
to be given to promises and professions, but yielded up their affections 
with all the eagerness of passion. 

Such are the people. Sir, who now address you with repeated, though 
unavailing complaints. Listen to them, I beseech you, ere it be too 
late, and afford your subjects that relief which they have a right to 
expect at your bands. Let me intreat you. Sir, to do justice to your* 
^lf» by banishing from your mind those unworthy suspicions qf your 
best friends, with which those who pretend to that character have been 
assiduous to possess you. Those who tell you that the English are a 
light and inconstant people, and that their present complaints are ill 
founded, deserve your severest reprehension, ji King should be of no 
party, nor ever listen to the insinuations of those who would alienate 
his mind from the interests of the majority of his subjects. 

Immediately on your Majesty's ascent to the throne, a partial pre- 
ference was shewa to yoor Scotch subjects, who were almost univer« 
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ifour suhjecis, Wiwhtch all their civil and political liberties depend. Had 
U been possible for us *to entertain a suspicion so dishonourable to 
your character y we should long since have adopted a style of remon" 
strance very distant from the humility of complaint. The doc- 
trine inculcated by oar laws, " That the Kihg can do no wrong," 
is admitted without reluctance. We separate the amiable good-na- 
tured prince, from the folly and treachery of his servants, and the 
private virtues of the man, from the vices of his government. Were 
it not for this just distinction, I know not whether your Majesty's con- 
dition or that of the English nation, would deserve most to l>e la- 
meoted. I would prepare your mind for a favourable reception of 
truth, by removing every painful, offensive idea of personal reproach. 
Your subjects. Sir, wish for nothing but that, as they are reasonable 
and affectionate enough to separate your person from your government, 
so you, in your turn, should distinguish between the conduct, which 
becomes the permanent dignity of a King, and that which serves only 
to promote the temporary interest and miserable ambition of a mi- 
Dister. 

You ascended the throne with a declared, and, I doubt not, a sincere 
resolution of giving univerfpl satisfaction to your subjects. You found 
them pleased with the novelty of a young prince, whose countenance 
promised even more than his words, and loyal to you not only from 
principle, but passion. It was not a cold professipn of loyalty to the 
first magistrate, but a partial, animated attachment to a favourite 
prince, the native of their country. 

They did not wait to examine your conduct, nor tq be determined by 
experience, but gave you a generous credit for the future blessings of 
your reign y and paid you in advance the dearest tribute of their affec^ 
tions. Such, Sir, was once the disposition of a people who now sur* 
round your throne with reproaches and complaints. Do justice to 
yourself. Banish from your mind those unworthy opinions, tvith 
which some interested persons have laboured to possess you* ])istrust 
the men who tell you that the English are naturally light andincon* 
stant i^^that they complain without a cause. Withdraw your con^fidence 
equally from all parties ; from ministers, favourites, and relatipns) and 
let there be one moment in your life, in which you have consulted your 
own understanding. 

Whep you affectedly renounced the name of Englishman, believe 
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■ally promoted to the places of trust and dignity^ to the preclusion of' 
your more loyal subjects South of the Tweed. This was ccrtwnly 
▼ery impolitic $ for, exclusive of the consideration, that the Scots had 
leen repeatedly engaged in acts of relellion, their numbers are so in- 
considerable, proportioned to those of your English and Irish sub- 
jects, that they had not an equitable claim to a tenth part of the 
power they possessed. I am well aware^ that they pretend to an im- 
moderate zeal for the House of Hanover; but^ perhaps^ the best 
proof they have given of the sincerity of their professions^ is, theii 
unshaken fidelity to the Stuart race. A cautious man would be 
tempted to suspect the fidelity of such friends, and would not readily 
be brought to believe, that a nation which had risen in arms against 
his immediate predecessor, ' could ht in earnest in its pretensions of 
being devoted solely to his interest. 

But this fatality of sentiment in your Majesty, this predilection in 
favour of the ancient enemies of your house, is in great measure 
attributable to that original bias in your education for which we are very 
ready to make every possible allowance. To this bias it is likewise 
owing, thft your Majesty has descended so much below your true dig^ 
nity, as not only to take part in the narrow ^ews and interests of par* 
iicular persons, but even to assist the low spleen of their passions. 

Very soon after the demise of the late King, almost all the able and 
honest servants of the crown were removed, to make way for the 
Friends of the Favourite, who were immediately elevated to honours, 
which they had no merit to deserve, nor the least title to expect. It 
is true, the good old friends of George the Seco7id were not disgraced by 
this removal; for the people had been long acquainted with their 
merits, and held their names in the most perfect veneration. 

The next fatal step. Sir, that disgraced the annals of your reign, 
and to which, it is not improbable, much of your present uneasiness 
is owing, was the late peace with France j a peace that has been the 
ridicule of all Europe, from that period to. the present. From 
the eagerness with which the first overtures of our enemies 
were accepted,-— from the terms of the treaty itself, and from the 
whole conduct of that qffair, it has been almost universally believed, 
that certain persons were considerable gainers by the bargain. But 
every one acquits your Majesty of even the shadow of imputation.— » 
Your conduct. Sir, we doubt not, was strictly honourable; and, we 
lelieve, that if the peace was soldi y^^^ Majesty was betrayed an4 
insulted. 
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me, Sir^ you were p^rsoaded to pay a very lU-jadged compliineat toooe 
port of yoar subjects at the expence of another. While the natives rf 
Scotland are not in actual rebellion they are undoubtedly intitled to pro* 
lection j nor do I mean to condemn the policy of giving some encourage- 
ment to the novelty of their affections for the house of Hanover. I am 
leady tp hope for every thing from their new-bom zeal, and from the 
future steadiness of their allegiance. Bat hitherto^ they have no claim to 
your favor. To honour them with a determined predilection and con- 
fidence, in exclusion of your English subjects, who placed your family, 
and in spite of treachery and rebellion, have supported it upon the 
throne, is a mistake too gross even for the unsuspecting generosity ef 
jrouth. In this error, we see a capital violation of the most obvious 



rules of policy and prudence. We trace it, however, to an original 
bias in your educalion, and are ready to allow for your inexperience. 

To the same early influence wt attribute it, that you have descended to 
lake a share not only in the narrow views and interests of particular 
^persons, but in the fatal malignity of their passions. At your acces^ 
sionto the throne, the whole system of government was altered, not 
from wisdom or deliberation, but because it had been adopted by your 
predecessor. A little personal motive of pique and resentment was 
sufficient to remove the ablest servants of the crown 3 but it is not in 
this country, Sir, that such men can be dishonoured by thefrotvns of a 
King. They were dismissed, but could not be disgraced. Without en- 
tering into a minuter discussion of the merits of the peace, we may 
observe, in the imprudent hurry with which the first overtures from 
France were accepted, in the conduct of the negotiation, and terms of 
the treaty, the strongest marks of that precipitate spirit of concession, 
with which a certain part of your subjects have been at all times ready 
to purchase a peace with the natural enemies of this country. 



On your part. Sir, we are satisfied that every thing was honourable 
and sincere, and if England was sold to France, we doubt not that your 
Majesty was equally betrayed. The conditions of the peace were 
matter ofgriefand surprize to your subjects, but not the immediate 
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Fatal con8eqaeDC«s> consequences that bad not been erren suspectecT, 
soon began to ^nsoe. A private gentleman, a person till that time 
unknoum, and undistinguished hut in the circle of his acquaintance, 
conceived a plan of rendering* thefavottrite and his peace contemptible j 
and this by. means of a periodical publication, he effected in a manner 
that did equal honour to his spirit and abilities. Lord Bute was onlj 
despised till Mr. Wilkes's attack upon him ; but it was not long before 
he was detested too. The eyes of the people began to be opened, 
and they beheld with indignation the enemies of their country. One 
fatal consequence now ensued: your Majesty did Mr. Wilkes the 
honour of being his enemy, and by that means gave him a conse- 
quence, which he would never otherwise have obtaine(^ A blue Or 
a red ribbon would not have half so distinguished him. The people 
became his friends, because they thought him injured: — it is the 
generous nature of the £ngiish to succour the distressed. 



Perhaps Mr, Wilkes carried matters toofar^^he not only laboured 
to make the Earl of Bute, but all bis countrymen contemptible— 
this increased the flame ; the English and Scots were divided into 
parties^'and their enmity was not greater in the year 17^5, than it has 
been since your Majesty's accession to the throne. Your Majesty had 
unfortunately sided with the Scots 5 I say unfortunately, because your 
English subjects, the most numerous and faithful you have, saw your 
prepossession with pain, and half withheld their affections, while they 
beheld their ■ in the chains of the favourite ! 

Surely, Sir, this Wilkes was not an object entitled to the honour 
of your Majesty^s personal resentment ! Your anger gave him too 
much consequence j and your people have shewn that they are ready 
to worship the man who has been dignified with the Sovereign's 
anger ; and the more, perhaps, because they have learnt to think 
(no matter whether right or pot) that the Sovereign had taken the 
weak side of the argument. 

Consider, Sir, I entreat you, whether it be not far below your 
dignity, thus to enter into the party squabbles of your subjects. The 
contention is certainly unworthy of you ; and, in your serious moments 
of reflection, you must acknowledge that the deliberate destruction of 

■■ , ''' . ■ . ■ '■ ^ . .1 . . ^ — ■ — '■■■ " ■ ' ■ " " ■ ■'■' " 

* A plan of tendering I 
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cause of their pregent dttcontent. Hitherto, Sir, yoo bad beea 
sacrificed to the prejudices and passions of others. With what firronesa 
will you bear the mention of your own ? 

A man not very howmrably distinguished in the world, commencet 
a formal attack upon yourfovourite, considering nothing, but how he 
might* best ea;pose his person and principles to detestation, and tlu 
national character of his countrymen to contempt. The natives of 
that country, Sir, are as much distinguished by a peculiar character, as 
by your Mai .sty's favour. Like another chosen people, they faavei 
been conducted into the land of plenty, where they find themselves 
effectually marked, and divided from mankind. • There is hardly a 
period at which the most irregular character may not be redeemed. 
The mistakes of one sex find a retreat in patriotism ; those of the 
other in devotion. Mr. Wilkes brought with him into politics tho 
same liberal sentiments, by which his private conduct had beea 
directed, and seemed to think, that, as there are few excesses, ia 
which an English gentleman may not be permitted to indulge^ the. 
same latitude was allowed him in the choice of his political principles, 
and in the spirit of maintaining tliem, I mean to state, not entirely 
to defendhis conduct. In the earnestness of his zeal, he suffered some 
unwarrantable insinuations to escape him. He said more than mode« 
rate men would justify ; but not enough to entitle him to the honour 
of Your Majesty's personal resentment. The rays of Royal indignation, 
collected upon him, served only to illuminate, and could not consume. 
Animated by the favour of the people on one side, .and heated by. 
persecution on the other, his views and sentiments changed with his 
situation. Hardly serious at first, he is now an enthusiast. The. 
coldest bodies warm with opposition, the hardest sparkle in collision. 
There is a holy mistaken zeal4n politics as well as religion. By per« 
suading others, we convince ourselves. The passions are engaged, 
and create a maternal aifection in the mind, which forces us to iovei 



the cause for which we suffer. Is this a contention worthy of a King ^ 
Are you not sensible how much the meanness of the cause gives an air 
of ridicule to the serious difficulties into which you have been betrayed ? 
the destruction of one man has been now, for many years,, the soleoljeci 



*/' A man co»iwc«c«— considering nothing but how he might .'— '* 
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$me man is an olject of which even ymir Minuier^ and (heir depem* 
4ants ought to be ashamed / yei, incontestible as this truth is, they seem 
U have had in view no other point which they thought rf equal consem 
fuence, for several years past. 

It is likewise worth reflecting on, that every ministerial artifice, 
however xeahusfy and artfully pursued, will be incapable of operating 
$0 the destruction qf this man, unless he should be weak enough to 
firfeii the protection of those laws to which, with all your Majesty's 
other subjects, he is equally entitled. 

But, perhaps, some future set of Ministers, still more depraved^ if 
pOMible, (ban the present^ maj' entertain thoughts of advising yovr 
Majesty to make the debate a question of force alone, and to exert all 
the powers of government to suppress the clamours (ill-represented 
as factions ones) of the people. Bot if this^ un fortunately j should 
be the case, I trust that your people have nothing to fear^ and that 
your Majesty's virtues are a full security that no illegal $Mence tffiU 
ever be exerted to the prejudice of the subject. 

In fact. Sir, your faithful subjects do not, in the least, imtsgine that 
your Majesty has any wish to their prejudice; and they aitribute 
a late violent attack on the constitution* to other causes them enmity 
in the King, to the general welfare of his people. But your Majesty 
has been ill advised ', and your Ministers having proceeded all along 
wpw% false principles, have determined not to act right in any one 
instance. Thus have they reduced their Sovereign to a very disagreeable 
dilemma : if heproeeeds in the path they have chalked out for him, the 
eonsequences may be more fatal than is at present imagined ; and even 
Us receding will be attended with some very mortifying circumstances. 

The servants of the crown have carried matters to a shocking extre* 
mity ; they have not only elevated Mr, Wilkes to a most extravagant 
degree of consequence, but by denying his right to a seat to which he 
was entitled by the suffrages of his countrymen, they have made hie 
cause the cause of the public, and compelled the whole nation to be his 
friends, upon the principle of self-interest. If your Majesty s ministers 
determine to persevere in this mode of proceeding, they may lament th^ 
consequences, when it will be too late to elude them. 

Your ministers having reduced your Majesty to this disagreeable 
dilemma^ it is a pity they have not honour enough to attempt^ at leasts 
to extricate you from it. Jt is the opinion of the judicious, that the 

* The issue of the Middlesex ElectioD. 
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4fyiiur gowmment ^ and if there can he any thing sitUmore disgraceful, 
we have seen, for such an oiject the utmost influence of the executwt 
power, and every ministerial ariifice exerted without success. Nor can 
yQu ever succeed, unless he should he imprudent enough io forfeit iki 
protection of those laws, to which you owe your down, or unless your 
ministers should persuade you to make it a question of force eU^ne, 
and try the whole strength of goverDment4n opposition to t^ people. 
The lessons Ae has received from experience^ will probably guard 



bimfrom such excess of folly; and in yeur Mt^e$ty*s virtues am 
find an unquestionable assurance, (hat no illegal violence will he 
attempted. 

Far from suspecting you of so horrible a design, we should attribute 
the continual violation of the laws^ and even this last enormous attack 
upon the vital principles of the constitution, as an ill advised, unworthy, 
personal resentment. From one false step you have been betrayed into 
another, and as the cause was unworthy of you, your ministers were 
determined that the prudence of the execution, should correspond with 
the wisdom and dignity of the design. They have reduced you to the 
necessity of choosing out of a variety of difficulties ;^—to a situation so 
unhappy, that you can neither do wrong without ruin, nor fight with' 
out affliction. These worthy servants have undoubtedly given you many 
singular proofs of their abilities. Not contented with making Mr. 
Wilkes a man of importance, they have judiciously transferred 
the question, from the rights and interests of one man, to ike most 
important rights and interests of the people, and forced your subjects 
fxom wishing well to the cause of an individual, to unite with him in 
their own. Let them proceed as they have begun^ and your Majesty 
need not doubt that the catastrophe will do no dishonour to the conduct 
of the piece. 



The circumstances to which you ori reduced, will not admit of a com« 
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people are too much .irritated to accept of acompromise^-ihey wouht 
despise and detest a qualifying measure. They have received a material 
injury, and they expect full and ample satisfaction,* They expect that 
ihe resolution which has been taken, will be formally renounced, and 
they say this alone can heal the wound which the constitution has 
received. Your people. Sir, have faith enough to believe, that a Mi- 
nistry who could obtain a majority to carry the vote in question, could 
hkewise obtain its repeal, by a slight exertion of their influence. They 
know that, informer instances, the House of Commons has been suf* 
foiently pHable, to obey, without hesitation, the mandates of the 
Minister ^ from whom they have derived aduantages of a kind which 
the people never bestow. 

But supposing. Sir, that the present H- of C- should 

sink 80 iow as to undo> at the cororaand of the Minister, all that thef 
]ui?e already done ; bow would this extricate jour Majesty from tbtt: 



difficulties in which you are involved > Fs it to be imagined that t^ 
form of government could long subsist under such circumstances f Is 
it conceivable that the people of England would submit, for any length 

^ time, to such a H of C »— P When the whole body 

of the people shall have cause to despise the authority of Parliament, 
the contempt will be very liable to prove fatal to the existence of 
anch an assembly. 

If, therefore, it seems probable that the Parliament would, by con* 
ceding, only incur still more the hatred of the public^ which is already 
grown to a prodigious height : it only remains to be considered, 
whether your Majesty had not better yield to the intreaties of your 
people, by a speedy dissolution of the^ Parliament, than adhere in any 
resoluticm to the contrary. 

There is not, ia your Majesty*s dominions, a single person who has 
a higher idea of bis sovereign's intentions, than the writer of this 
Letter : and it is from a full conviction of the rectitude of your sen- 
timents, that I write with so honest a freedom. If I thought the 
seeds of tyranny were sown in your Majesty's heart, I should have 

* '• Abiwe all things, let my guard me countrymen against the 
meanness and folly of accepting of a trifling [of accepting a trifling] 
or moderate compensation for extraordinary and essential injuri^.'* 
j(Juniu8, Let. 5Q, par. 10, first printed, Oct, 5, 1771.) 
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promise ttiih the English nation. ,. Undecisive, qualifying measures will 
disgrace your government still more than open violence, and, udthoni 
satisfying the people, will excite their contempt. They have too muck 
understanding and spirit to accept rf an indirect satisfaction for a direct 
injury. Nothing less than a repeal, as formal as the resolution itself^ 
can heal the wound, which has been given to the constitution, nor wiU 
any thing less be accepted. I can readily believe, that there is en infivence 
sufficient to recal that pernicious vote. The House of Commons undoubiedb^ 
consider their duty to the crown as paramount to all other obligations^ 



To us they are ooly indebted for an accidental existence, and faave 
justly transferred their gratitude from their parents Co thetr bene- 
factors; from those who gave them births to the minister, from 
whose benevolence they derive the comforts and pleasures of thetr 
political life ; who has taken the tenderest care of their infancy, and 
relieves their necessities without offending their delicacy. Bot« if it 
were possible for their integrity to be degraded to a condition* so vilo 
and abject, that compared with it» the present estimation they stand 
in, is a state of honour and respect, consider. Sir, in wliat manner 
you will afterwards proceed. 

, Can you conceive that the people of this country will Umg submit !• 
he governed by so flexible a House of Commons f It is not in tlie natdre 
of human society, that any form of government, in such circumstances, 
can long be preserved. In ours, the general contempt of the people 
ii as fatal as their detestation. Such, I am persuaded, would be tho 
necessary effect of any base concession made by the present House 
ef Commons, and, as a qualifying measure would not be accepted^ 
it remains for you to decide whether you will, at any hazard, 
aupport a set of men, who have reduced you to this unhappy dilemma«r 
or whether you will gratify the united wishes of the whole people qf 
fingiand, by dissolving the Parliament. 



* Integrity degraded to ^coniUtian I 
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DO doubt but that the labouri of my pen woold be xvjioWj fruitier ;> 
^at I have warmer eipectations ; and I flatter myself that a Letter 
thus publicly addressed to a Prince of your Majesty *8 known clemencj 
jHid benignity of soul, may obtain a reading, and be the happy means 
of producing an effect, that will eternize your Majesty's name, ia^ 
the hearts of millions yet onborn. 

In truth, Sir, I mostf,rmly believe thai you have no design in pre* 
judice to the principies of the constitution ; and that the general welfare 
rf all your subjects is thejrsi wish that animates your breast. How, 
therefore, Sir, can you hesitate to adopt a measure which so evident^ 
tends equally to advance your interest and your honour f Let nae 
snpposej Sir, (disagreeable as the supposition is) that a perseveraD<:e 
in the present measures should, in the end, alienate the ejections of 
your English subjects, and, of consequence, endanger the future €sta» 
hlishment of your august house, • Is there not. Sir, a potstbility that 
you are in some degree of danger from this question ? And have 
you any object in view, to be put in competition with so important a 
consideration } The laws have already severely punished the man 
who is supposed to be dignified with the honour of royal resentment. 
If it be possible. Sir, think no more of him *, do not honour him even 
with your contempt. 

If it should happen that your Majesty's subjects should not struggle 
for the preservation of those liberties which they concei»e to be infringed, 
or for the recovery of tkose which they imagine to be lost ; if this cir* 
'eumstanee, I say, should not happen, yet your Majesty is making 
yourself unhappy for no reason in, the power of man to assign. 

Bat if on the contrary, the spirit which has always distinguished thm 
people of this kingdom should be so far raised, as that, regardless of all 
distinction between the Sovereign and the subject, they should have 
recourse to the last great expedient, it may not be unworthy of enqtdry 
how your Majesty would be supported, and on which fart of your 
subjects you might with most security depend,* 

The Americans, from their local situation, have it not in their power 
to take an active concern in your affairs, if they were even more disposed 
to acts of loyalty than, they are generally supposed to be. It is true, 
that in the first instance in which they thought themselves aggrieved, 
they wade a very just distinction • between the King and his Ministers, 

* ** What, therefore, will be ihe resource of the Sovereign, if into 
that army on the assistance of which he relies, the same parly spirit 
creeps, by which his other subjects are actuated I Whereto will he 
take his refuge ?" (Essay, p. 446.) 
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Taking Ufor granted, as I do very sincerely f that you have personally 
fto disign against the constitution, nor any views inconsistent with tk$ 
goad of your subjects, I think you cannot hesitate long upon the choice, 
which it equally concerns your interest and your honour to adopt. Oa 
one side, yotx haxard the affections of all your English su^ects \ yoa 



relioqciish every hope of repose to yourself, and you endanger the estw* 
bUshment of your family for ever. All this you venture for no object 
ivhatsotver, or for foch an objectj as it would be an affront to yoa to 
name. Men of sense will examine your conduct with suspicion j while 
those who are incapable of comprehending to what degree they are in* 



jured, afflict yoa with clamoors equally insdent and unmeaning. Sup* 
posing it posnhle that no fatal struggle should ensue, you determine 
est once to be unhappy, without the hope of a compensation either from 
interest or ambition. If an English .King be hated or despised, he 
most be unhappy ; and this perhaps is the only political truth, which 
he ought to be convinced of without experiment. But if the En^ 
glish people should no longer confine their resentment to a submissive 
representation <f their wrongs j if, following the glorious example of 
their ancestors, they should no longer appeal to the creature qfthecon* 
stitution, but to that high Being, who gave them the rights of hmmanity^ 
whose gifts it were sacrilege to surrender, let me ask you^ Sir, upon 
what part of your subjects would you rely for assistance ^ 

* The distance of the colonies would make it impossible for them to 
take an active concern in your affairs, if they were as well affected to 
your government as they once pretended to be to your person. They 
were ready enough to distinguish between you and your Ministers* 

* For the purpose of bringing their parallel passages into collateral 
situations, this and the succeeding paragraph are transposed. 
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They insisted, indeed, that they bad been deprived of thcllr just rights 
by an act of the Legislature ; but tbey did not charge the Sovereign 
with any violation of their franchises. They rested it where it ought ta 
be rested, with the Ministry.. They flattered themselves that their 
King would act in a manner consistent with the strictest impartiality ; 
and if this should be the case, they imagined they had nothing to 
lear. But the necessary disiinctions (firom what cause I will not pre- 
sume to say) between the King and his Ministers, are now banished 
from their minds. They assert thai their Sovereign has taken an active 
part against them ; and they consider him as united with a venal an4 
corrupt P— to oppress them. 

The' Americans, Sir, appear by their present conduct to anticipate 
the hour when they shall be totally independent of alf sovereign rule : 
iut if they shall long submit to any King, it will be to him who at 
present rules aver them. This, however, is, I fear^ rather to be wished 
than expected : for the descendants of those gallant men, who left 
their native country, and sought for freedom and found it in the wilds 
of America, will be extremely tenacious of those sacred rights to 
which every man is equally born. Be this as it will, they are certainly, 
at present, rather partizans against, than loyal subjects to your 
Majesty : and if ever their affections be wholly regained^ it must be 
at the expence of more and greater concessions than your Majesty and 
your Parliament will be, probably, willing to make. 

Upon the whole, therefore, in case the public affairs should much: 
longer be carried with so high a hand as they have t>een for some years 
past, it is not from your Majesty* s subjects of America that youure to 
look for assistance, when the hour shall arrive, in which you may have 
most need of such assistance. 



Your IVIajesty's subjects of Ireland, though by their situation, much 
more ablfe than the Americans, to afford the wished relief, are, perhaps^ 
pot at all more ready to extend the helping hand } for their murmurs 
and complaints are very little inferior to those of the Ck>loni8ts» 
They assert that, with a very few exceptions, all their Governors, for 
a long succession of years, have joined in the settled plan, by whkh 
they have been plundered and oppressed. Their present Viceroy, Sir, 
it the object of their contempt and detestation, because they consider 
him as the tool of the imperious thane 3 and they are but too apt to 
think unfavourably of their Sovereign, for yielding to such anomina« 
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Tb*y^)ttiplainedofaii act ofthelegialiit'ure, bht tr'acerf tiie origin of 
it no higher than to the servants of the crown : They pleased them- 
lelveft with tiip hope^ that tlieir SoVei^i^n/ if lidt favourable to^ their 



cause; at least was impart^! 7^^^ decisiiJel fierYonaf putt you took 
against them, hdif effectually lanisHhd thai first distinction ft6m their 
minds-. They consider you' ai ttnited with yoixr servants dgainsf AmC'^ 
ricui and know how to diiting^Ssh the Sovereign arid venal parliament 
on one side, from the real sebdments of the English people on the 
other. Looking Jbrufafd to ind^ndisnte, they^niight pbssUdy feceive 
you fir their king j but, if ever you retire to'^ Atnerica; be Assured they 
will give you sucha GOVetiatk to digest, as the presbytery' of Sfcotland 
would have be&fi a^hanled- to offer to Charfes the second. They 
left iheif ncUive ktnd^in s^airch qf/reedom, andjhunditin a desdrt. Di- 
vided as they aretntoa'thonsadd forms of policy and religion, there is 
one porat in which they all agree :— They equally detest thd pageantry 
of a kipg, and^tiie sapetciMous hypocrisy of a^ bishop> 



^ It is not tfieTtfidrn tJtH aSeiiUtiHtaffectidns^ of Ireldnd!of America, thai 
you can reasonably look for assistance j still less- from the people of En** 
gland, who are actually contending. for their rlgl»t»^ and in this gr«ai 
question, are parties' against* you; 



The people of Ireland haveleen uniformTy plundered^ and! oppressed!^ 
In return, they give you every day fresh marks of their resentment. 
They despise the miserable governor you have sent them, because he is a 
creature of Lord Bute ; qor is it from any natural confusion in their 
ideaa that they are so ready to confound the original of a King with ^ 
disgraceful representation of him. 

K 
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tioo. The pensions with which the Irish Estabiishnaent is loadfe^ 
afibrd aoaple subject for coaaplaint } and it is not qnite an easy matter 
for a people to retain all their loyakj and affection, whemthey are thai 
drained of almost all their money > which is the life of their commerce, 
the vital soul of a trading nation. 

If there be any force in the prece'ding arguinents, your Majesty 
must acknowledge that, Jn case the fatal period, which all good subjects 
deprecate, should ever arrive, you are not to place your dependence on 
the affections of your American subjects ; still lass, perhaps, is your 
security to be expected from those of England : for the Engltsb are at 
length so animated in the sacred cause of liberty, that they are become 
parti zans in. the general quarrel. 

This Being the case, where ia your Majesty to look for assistance ? 
From what quarter will you most probably receive it ? The Scots, if 
present appearances tos^y be credited, would stand up in your defence. 
Bat I am much afiraid that your hopes from that quarter would be 
frustrated -, ior if the uniform experience of your Royal predecessors 
may be allowed to have any weight, the Scots will deceive yon as 
they have done them. 

Loymlly, Sir, is not to he expected from a people who have been 
nursed in the arms of Rebellion j and *tis a glaring ahsurdity inpoli* 
ticks, for a Prince of the line of Brunswick to expect his best friends 
among the notorious abettors of the house of Stuart. 
. You cannot but be acquainted. Sir, that the Scots have beea 
guilty of betraying a King, to whom they conVidered themselvea 
aS' more closely united, than to any Sbvereiga of your farojly# 



B^hen the unfortunate CJidrlesfvcdfrom the dreadfulfuryofhis EhgHsh 
4uljectSy in what manner was he received ly his own countryman : they 
paid him a forced respect, and complimented, while they meant I9 
betray him. This they actually did, they made a scandalous bargain 
with the Parliament of England, and delivered their Unfortunate coun- 
tryman to the mercy of his. enemies. You know. Sir, the sequel of 
that Monarch's story y and now permit me again to ask yoii what 
dependence is to be had on such subjects ? For the sentiments of th* 
Scots are joill the same, and Whatever outward professions they may 
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Itoxn^retioifhowtvetf^ev^toie of every appfearaticedf support : "tm 
lave all the Jacobites, 'Non-jurors, Roman Catholics, and Tories of 
tiiis country, add dU Scotland without exception. Considering from 
what Faonly you alfe descended,- the choice of your friends has beetf 
tftngalarly directed ; and troiy, Sii*, if you had not lost the Whig iu^ 
ferest 6f £ngland/ 1 should admire your dexterity in turning the hearth 
of your eaeaiies. 1% it possible for you to place any confidence in meoy , 
who, bifore they are faithful to you, roust i^flt)Ud«e eVery opinion,' 
and betray every principle, both' in church and state, which they inhe«' 
rit fc6ta their atice8t6r8,-and are confirmed in by tbiiir education? whose" 
numbers are so inconsiderable, that they have loiig sintft beeii obliged^ 
to giv« up the' ptlo<!iples and language which distinguish them' ad a 
pairty, and to fight under the banners of their enemies ^ Their zeai' 
begins with hypocrisy, add must codcHide \ti' treachery. At fitst the/ 
decerve/at last tiiey betray. 

As to the Scoich, I'must suppose your h^art so biassed from four 
earliest infancy, in their favour, that nothing less ihatiybur ou>n mi»^ 
ibptunesc2ln undeceive yoti. You will not ^cept of the uniform ex« 
perienee of your ancestors r^nd when^orice a mantis determined to* b6« 
licve, the very absurdity of the doctrine confirms hidi in. his faith. A 
bigotted wider standing cAn draw a proof of attathmtnt 16 the h6us'& of 
Hanwerjrom a notorious xetil for ike house of Sttinrt, and Jlnd an 
earneft qffufure loynliy in former rebeUions^, Appearances are, how-' 
ever, in their favour : so strongly ittdeed; that bne would'Chitik they 
had forgotten that you are their kwfuVkingr and had* mistaken you for 
a pretender t^ the crown. Let it be admitted then that the Scotch' 
are as sincere in their present professions as if yoCi were really not att 
£nglishraai!b> b»t a Briton of the North. You >irould not be the first 
prince of their native country against whom th^y have rebel ied^. nor 
the first whom they have basely betrayed. Have you forgotten; Sir^ 
or has your favourite concealed from you, that part of our history, 
taken the unhappy Charlesf (and he too had' private vir tries) fled from' 
the open and avowed indignation of hir Eaiglish subjects, (gtd surrendered- 
himself £Lt discretion toAkegoodfakk of his own countrymen^ Without 
looking for support in their affections as suljects, he appUed-only to their 
honour as Gentlemen^for proiect%6n. They r'eceitfed him as they would 
your Majesty, with Lows, and siniles, andfabehood, and kept him until 
they had settled their bargain with the English parliament, then basely 
sold their native king to the vengeance of his enemies. This, Sir, was 
sot the act of a few traitors, but the deliberate treachery of a Scotch . 

K 2 
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make, it is hot in Cbeir natore to' be friends to the hoaae of 
Brunswick. 

What is stilF mure absurd, the Nonjurors and the Jacobites of the 
English nation, pretend to pay you the tribute of their wannest alFee« 
tions : but it cannot be that your Majesty will place any degree of 
confidence in men, who must give up every former principle, and 
Hf nounce every former opinion, before they can be ' sincere in their 
professions of atHTchment to an English Protestant Prince. I will, 
therefore, not waste arguments to prove what is so self-evident ; but • 
leave the Jacobites and Nonjurors with that neglectfel inditieredce, Ivt 
which they oeght to be held by your Majesty. 

It is not true, as hath been asserted by a celebrated writer,* that 
the Roman CathoHcks of this kingdom are among yonr adherents^ 
I speak thist from experience ; from an actual acquaintance with many- 
Roman Catholic families, who, though good subjects, are by nemeans' 
abettors of those measures of Grovemment which have of late yesr^ 
been adopted. On the contrary, they have heard and read too naach 
of the arbitrary proceedings of Catholic Sovereigns towards their 
subjects, not to be warm friends to the canse of liberty, and suc& - 
ihey will' t>e found to t>« ngon all occasions. 

Hitherto, Sir, the prospect before us is rather gloomy, but let oe 
eKamine a- iiitle farther into-the subject, • before we draw a final coa-» 
clqsioiJj It is not impossible but your Majesty might look for that 
assistance fronh the army, which might not so easily be found froQ» 

other quartets. But do not deceive yourself. Sir 5 the Third 

Regiment of Guards, indeed; might, possibly think of taking part 
with that Ministry by whom they have been so moch caressed f 
but it is not to be supposed that the general body of the- troops, even* 
trained as they have been in the strict severities of military discipline, 
will obey the command of those officers who may bid them draw the 
tword against their friends and relations. Wilt- the husband and the 
father arm against the wife and the child } Will the son aim at the 
destruction of^lle mother } Or will the t>rother dip his sword in his 
brother's biood >— No— trtily— itis'out of natnie to suppose that these^^ 
things will happen ; and I most fervently pray that the day may never 
arrive in which the hxa\ experiment shaU bemade. 



* Junius. . t I ipaak this f 
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^arliaoMnt representing the nation. A wise pnnce might draw from 
ft two lessons of equal utility to himself. On one side he might learn 
<o dread tiienndkgaised resentment of a generous people^ who dar« 
t>pen]y assert their righta^ and who, in a}nst cause, are ready to 
meet their Sovereign in the £eld. Op the other side, he would b% 
taught to cipprehend something far more formidable ; — a fawning 
treachery, against which no prudence can guard, no courage can 
.defend. The insidious amU^ upon the cheek would warn him of the 
canker ta the heart. 

From the uses^ to which one part of the army has been too frequent^ 
1y applied, you have some reason to expect, that there are no services 
they would refuse. Here too w« trace the partiality of your under- 
standing. You take the sense of the army from the conduct of th« 
^guards, with the same justice with which you cotfect the sense of the 
people from the representations of the ministry. Your marching regi- 
jnaafs. Sir, will not make the guards their example eitlier as soldieri 
.or sofcgects. They feel and resent, as they ought to do, that invariable 
-endistinguishing favour wit^ which the guards are treated $ while those 
gallant troops by whom every hazardous, every laborious service is 
fierformed, are left to perish in garrisons abroad, or pine in quarters s^ 
home, neglected and forgotten. If they had no sense of the great ori- 
ginal dufy they owe their country, their restentnoeat would -operate like 
patriotism,. and lea:ve your cause^to be defended by those, to whom you 
have lavis^hedf the rewards and honours of their profession. The Prs- 
:torian Bands, enervated and debauched as they were, had still strengh 
enough to awe the Roman, populace; but when the distant legioni ^ 
4ook the alarm, tbey marched to Rome, and gave away 4he empire. | 

On this side, then, .which ever way you turn your ey^, you see no- 
thing but perplexity and distress. You may determine to support 
the. very ministry who l^ave reduced your affairs to this^ieplor^le situa- 
tion : you may shelter yourself under the forms of a parliament, and set 
your people at defiance. Hxki be assured, Sir, that sach a resolution would 
be as imprudent as it would be Qdjous. Jf it did not immediately shake 
foiur jsstablisbioent^ it wojuld rob ;rou of your peace of mind for evq^. 



* From the uses ! t To whom yon have laviihid ! 

X He [Caesar] marched his army to Rome, and established a military 
despotism.— ^Essay, p. 214.) 
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Lei ii now he eonsidereil whether ywr Majesty has n^i an toMy and 
honovfoble plan to adopt, by which all the dreaded evils of int^ine 
eoramotion may be readily ajroided» Your Majesty's subjects, Sir^ 
and a great majority of them^ notwithstanding what your conitiera 
may insinuate to the contraiy)) complain that the present H - » ■ if 
. C ■ ■ have violated the trust reposed in tkem, {or the general w«lfaiit 
of the pnbltc. You are not unacquainted. Sir, thai the paw^r of that 
house is not an original, but a delegiUed power : nor thatthose who jooo^r 
power on others, ha?e a right to recal the vote by which sacfa power 
was conferred, when* they fi:nd it abased to their prejudice : nor is 
joar Majesty yet to Icaxn that ihe constitution has made the power of 
dissolution a part of the Royal prerogative. Exert, therefor*. Sir, 
that part of the prerogative, and at once give conttnt to a whole 
aatioh : ]ns{Nre millions with s^timents of gratitude I 

•'Tis on our King^ Sir, and on him alone, that we rely for the redress 
^f those grievances, under which we groan, and respecting which we 
^ave hitherto cooipl^ined in v^in. The Lords of Parliament have no 
Jegal right to interfere in decisions of fhe Commons ; ipaoch Iqss ought 
^he Coilnmona themselves to be made judges in their own cause. 

The violation of the rights of the people in the case of the 
Middlesex Election, is as much 9 ylolation of those rights, as if GVjery 
legally chosen member of the boose had beeo ousted from l^is place, 
to make room for the candidate who had fewest votes ; and- the 
freeholders of York, of Devonshire, or Cornwall, haye just the same 
cause of complaint, as If the« Members of thdr own choice had been 
•idenied their seats : for if this dangerous precedent bd established in 
one instance, there is no saying how far the conta^onmay spread; 
and the fatal period may soon arrive, when we shall have no House of 
Cdhimons at all ; or, which is just the same thing, a House of 
.Cbmmom entirely devoted to the will of the Miaister. In that case, 
the ccmdition of the people of England, will be yrorse th^n that of the 
riavisii inhabitants of Turkey ; and, instead of laying 9t the naercy of 
one tyrant, they will be doomed to bear the insults of 6ve hundred. 
T6en will theif trade be cramped, their finances exbaustiedf still more 
than at present, in the support of the idle drones of a court 1 and even 
their persons be no longer under the protection of those latws which 
l^yp been, for ages, the boast and the blessing of this country. 
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On th€ other^ bow different is the prospect ! How easy, how safe 
jmnd honourable is the path before you ! The English naUon declare 
4hey are grossly injured by their representatives, and solicit year Majesty 
^to'exort yotif lawful prerogative, aad.^ve tbein an opportunity of recal- 
ling a trust, which they find, has been scandalously abused. You are 
not to, be told, that the power of the House of Commons is not original, 
4ut delegated to them for the welfare of the people from whom they re« 
eeivedit. A question of right arises between 4he constituent and the 
sepresentative body. By what authority shaH it be decided > Will 
your Majesty interfere in a question in which you have properly no 
^fnniediate concern V«-lt would be equally odious and uqpecessar^. 



^ail the Lords be called uponio determineihe rights and privileges of 
jthe Commons f They cannot do it without a flagrant breach' of the consti- 
tution. Or will you refer it to the judges ? — They have often told your 
ancestors, that tbe law of parliament is above them. What party^ then 
remainfl, but to leave it te, the people to determine for themselves > 
They alone are injured 3 and since there is no superior power to Which 
tiie cause can be referred, they alone ought to determine. 

I do not mean to perplex yeu wHi> a tedious argumeirt upon a suV 
ject so discussed, that inspiration could hardly throw a new light upon 
k. There are, however, two points of view, in which it particularly 
knports your Majesty to consider the late proceedings of the House of 
Commons. By depriving a subject of his birth-right, they have attri- 
buted to their own vote an authority; equal to an act of the whole 
legislature ; and though, perhapft, not with the same motives; bava 
strictly followed the example of the long parliament, which ficst 
declared ihe regal office useless, and soon after, with as little ceremony, 
dissolved the House of Lords, The same pretended power, which robs 
^n English subject* of bis birth-right, may rob an English King of 
|iis crown. Jn another view, the resolution of tjie Hopse of Com- 
inons, apparently not so dangerous to your Majesty, 1« still more alarm- 
4ng to your people. Not contented With divesting one roan of bis right, 
i^Qy have set aside a return as illegal, without daring to censure those 
officers, who were particularly apprized of Mr. Wilkes's incapacity, 

m . m • ' !■ ' ■ ■ * I iiiB < II II 

f What party {far tie) fcr-rWhat part / 
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Is not this. Sir, a horrid picture } And yet ey«a a child in politici 
mast see that it is a just one : hut there is yet a farther light, in witMch 
your Majesty, at least, ought to view the late arbitrary proceedings of 
jtlie Hou^e.of Commons. Hiif are you cerlain. Sir, that a body ^ 
men, who, in the person of Mr. Wilkes, have violated the privileges of 
all tjkeir felloW'Suhjectf, will long retain tjkeir obedience to their sove* 
fdgn f Wha^ security have you, that men who are permitted to go 
fhese le/igths with impunity, will not make one stride farther — ^and— 
px$. Jthe thought is too dreadful : any loyalty wi)l not pennit my pea 
^> write, wbat^y ^oqI is shocked but to think of. 

^Granting, however. Sir, for the sake of argunnent, t^at all the fatal 
/con^quences which I /or^ode should not ha|:j)en ; what w^antage, 
»rbat possible advantage, ,can your Majesty expect to leapby a <;ontt* 
Dued quarrel with your subjects } Can a King of England enjoy the 
repose even of a single day, while his only true friends 9re daily sur- 
rounding his throjue with complainti» of the ill-conduct of his Ministers 
snd Parliament j and incessantpetitionsand jremonstrancesfor redress ? 
// has been urgeji, that if the prjssent parliament should be dissolved, 
a new one ts^uld not be less at the devotion of ihe Minister, while he 
has the command of tl^e Treasury. There may be some fotce. Sir, 
in this observation \ but if, your flfojesty fpould but comply with the 
united supplicdtioHs of your people, by sending them to a nefv choice 
of representatives, no blame jvould then rest on the King \ and if the 
people should be weak and wicked enough to rc'clect the majority of the 
present House of Commons, or to choose others of like prostitution of 
sentiment, the fault would he entirely their own ^ and they would be 
left without the least foundation for future complaint. 

But there i^ another consideration : does it oc^cessarlly follow that 
every Prime Minister of this country should be absolute* lord and 
master of the public mqoey } A wise King might possibly not think 
it beneath his dignity to place himself at the head of his treasury ; 
nor would a loyal and a generous people (and such the English CQn«, 
fessedly are) think their property ill-placed in thehandi of a monarch. 
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not only h^ the declarfttioQ of the House^ but exf^resaly by the writ 
directed to them, and who, nevertheless, returned him as duly elected. 
The house rejected the majority of votes, the only criterion by which 
our laws judge of the sense of the people : they have transferred the 
right of election from the collective to the representative body ; and by 
these acts^ taken separately, or together, they have essentially altered 
the original constitution of 4;be House of Commoiis. Versed, as your 
Majesty undoubtedly is, in the English History, it canoot easjly escape 
yoo, how much it is your interest, as well as your duty, to prevent 
one of the three estates from encroaching upon the province of the 
^her twoa or assuming the authority of th^ all. When Qmce they 
have departed from the great constitutional line,' by jvfdck all their prO'^ 
Cfedings should be directed, who will answer for their future moderation ? 
Or what assurance will they give you, that, when they have trampled 
Upon their equals, they will submit to a superior f Your Majesty ipay. 
learaliereafter, h#w/]^arly the slave and tyrant are allM* 



Some of your council, more candid than the rest, admit the abandoned 
profligacy of the present House of Commons, but oppose their dissolu- 
tion upon an opinion, I confess not very unwarrantable, that their sue* 
cessors would be ej^ually at the disposal of the treasury, I cannot persuade 
myself that the nation will have profited so little by experience. But if 
that opinion were well-founded, you might then gratify our wishes at an 
eqsy rate, and appease the present clamour against your government, 
'without offering any material injury to the favourite cause of corruption* 

You have still an honourable part to act. The aflfections of your 
subjects may still be recovered. But before you subdue their hearts, 
you QQUSt gain a noble victory over your own. Discard those little 
personal resentments, which have too long directed your public con- 
duct. Pardon this man the remainder of his punishment $ and if 
resentment still prevails, make it, what it should have been long since, 
an act not of mercy but contempt. He will soon fall back into hti 
natural station, — a silent senator^ and hardly supporting the weekly 
eloquence of a newspaper. l*he gentle breath of peace would leave 
him on the surface, neglected and unremoved. It is only the tempest 
Ihat lifts him from hit place. 
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'wliose safety andbappines84hey consider asthe best pledge of tbetr own* 
I forbear, however, to enlarge on this subject, as the thoaght of a King 
being his own treasurer is wholly new 3 and those who will not take pains 
lo reflect on the sabject, may possibly pronounce it wholly ridicnlons. 

I am tempted to hope that matters are not come to such a crisis, 
bat that they may be retrieved with equal honour to your Majesty, 
and advantage tp your subjects, it remains with you. Sir, to deter" 
mine, whether you will or will not remove every cause of complaint. 
Your subjects declare, that they laboor under the most intolerable 
grievances, and look up to their King for relief. This relief you can 
afford them, by the breaih of your month, without oflforing the leasl 
violence to the principles of the Constitution \ nay, by acting in the 
atrictest compliance with them. In one word, dissolve the Parliament c 
so shall you give peace and satisfaction to your complaining subjects } 
defeat tfae ambitious projects of your secret enemies $ and establish to 
yourself the most honourable of aU princely titles, Aat of-— The Crood. 

Let not my sentiment^ disgust you. Sir, because they may he deU^ 
Sfered with freedom^ nor slight the advice that is unasked. No pki^ 

¥ATB SUBJECT BAS YET SIHGI^Y ADDRB8SIM> YOUB MaIBSTY By 

i^BTTEB. Curiosity may possibly tempt you to read this Epistle. }Ai 
prudenqe, virtue, and honour inspire you with the resolution of attends 
ing to its importaqjce- Jf np regard b^ paid to It^ I shall have the satis^ 
faction of havhig dischai^ed what I conceived to be my duty \ but if its 
contents should operate in the happy manper I could wish, I shall 
esteem myself the most supremely blest of your Majesty's subjects ! 
Adieu, Sir ! Jbat your Majesty^s reign may be long and happy 1 
and that the Crown of these Realms may continue for innumerable 
ages in your Majesty's August House, shall be my fervent prayer. I 
will ask no pardou for having taken that freedom which virtus has 
inspirfi(f* 



THE END. 
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Without CQDauUitig your fninister^ call together your whole coancil. 
Let itap^pear to the public that you can determine aiid act for yourself. 
Come forward to your people. Lay aside the wretched formaliti«s of 
a Kingj speak to your subjects with the spirit of a man, and in the 
language of sr^entleman. Tell thera you have been fatally deceived. 
The acknowledgement will . be no disgrace^ but rather an honour to 
your understanding. Tell them you are deiermined to remoi^e every 
cause of complaint against your goverment ; ihat yoa will give your 
confidence to no noian^ >$r.ho does .not possess the cot^fidence of your 
subjects ; and leave it to themselves to determine, by U^eir conduct at 
a future election, whether or no it be in reality the general sense of the 
nation, that their rights have been arbitrarily invaded by the present 
House of Commons, an4 the constitution betrayed. Thejr will then 
do justice to their representatives and to themselves. , 

These sentiments, Sir, and the style they are conveyed in, may le offen* 
sive, perhaps, because they arenew to you. Accustomed to the language 
of courtiers, you measure f heir affections by the vehemence of their 
expressions ; and, whjgn they only praise you indirectly, you admire 
their sincerity, £«t this is not a time .to trifle with your fortune. 
They deceive you, Sir, who tell you that you have many friendft, whose 
affections afe founded upon a principle of attachment. The first 
foundatioaof friendship is not the power of conferring benefits, but 
the equality with which they are received, and may be returned. The 
fortune which made you a King, forbad you to have a friend, it is 
a law of nature which cannot be violated mith impunity. The mis- 
taken PrThce^ who looks for friendship, wiU find a favourite, and ia 
that favourite the ruin of his affairs. 

The people of England are loyal to the house of Hanover, not from 
a vain preference of one family to another, but from a conviction that 
the establishment of that family was necessary to the support of their 
civil and religious liberties. This, Sir, is a principle of allegiance 
equally solid and rational j— fit for Englishmen to adopt, and well 
worthy of your Majesty's encouragement. We cannot long be de- 
luded by nominal distinctions. The (lame of Stuart, of itself, is only 
contemptible 3-^armed with the sovereign authority, their* principles 
are formidable. The Prince, who imitates their conduct, should be 
warned by their example $ and while he plumes himself upon the 
security of his title to the crown, should remember that, as it was 
acquired by one revoltttion> it may be lost by another. 

JUNIUS. 
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* The name of Stuari^their principles ! 



CHAPTER VII. 

De Lolme clarfdestinely adopting entire Chapters of his own 

Essay. 

As it seems impossible to read the Letters given in the fore- 
going Chapter, and not be convinced, that one of them was 
founded upon the other, only two questions remain ; — « Which 
of them was written first ?" And — ^ Were they both from the 
same pen ?'' Though the inferior composition, • as before 
observed, is without a date, arguments of considerable force 
offer themselves in 'favour of the conclusion, that the Thirty* 
Fifth' Epistle of Junicts was subsequently produced. 

The numerods Tracts forming tjie library in which I found the 
production published by Woodgate, are all bound in volumes, 
and arranged and collected with a regard to their several dates. 
This " Letter to the King '* is accompanied with eleven otlier 
temporary publications, some of which bear the date of 1769, 
and others that of 1770. Therefore, according to the principle 
of classification univecsally observed in forming the volumes^ 
this collection, the article was printed in one of those years,. 
But as the author, in the last paragraph but one, says«^ 

** No private suljeei has yet singly addressed your Majesty by 
Letter;* 

And the Epiistie oii^JuN i us appeared Deceihber 21, 1769, 
And another Address to the King, in the Morning Chronicle . of 
the same day, the Pamphlet must have been published in some 
previous month of that year. Besides that, it is difficult to 
suppose that any writer would have the impoh'tic effrontery to 
present to the public, as an original address, the maimed 
transcript of a production universally known and admired ;* 
And at the same time, be so weak as to refer us, in a marginal 
note, to the very author from whom he had purloined almost 
{he whole of his publication, the measure would present no 
temptation, either of profit or honour ; nor would any credit* 
able bookseller be concerned in the practii^e of so flagrant an 
Imposition. 

" " ■' ' . ■■■«■ ii w ii M il ■ ' II I I ■ mi II mmmmmtmmm f a— ■■— —i^.i^ 

* Junius*s Letter was copied into five or six. Newspapers^— some of 
the Magazines j and also dispersed as a sixpenny pamphlet* 
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]6ut acfmitting for a moment, that this " Letter to the King," 
instead of being the original of the Thirty-Fifth of Junius, wa» 
itself a crippled copy of that production, we still have to sur- 
mount the difficulty of itd^ being, apparently, the composition of 
a foreigner. In the ninth paragraph we read,— 

" Exclusive of tb6 consideration^ that the Scots bad been repeat- 
edly engaged in acts of rebellion, tbeir numbers are so inconsiderable, 
proportioned to those of your English and Irish subjects, that ** 

Here, (to say nothing of exclusive for exclimvply^) propor^ 
iioned to, for in comparison of, is not the mistake of an English 
author. The succeeding paragraph open^ with, — 

'' But this fatality of sentiment in your Majesty, this predilection 
in favour of the ancient enemies of your house^ is in great measure 
attributable to ** 

Here the omission of the indefinite article a before ^eat 
measure^ i» at variance with our idiom, whether in composition 
or verbal discourse.* In the thirty-fifth paragraph, we find 
the author saying,— 

" I speak ihiff from experience 5 — " 

" / speak this" is too foreign from our long-settled and 
universal forms of affirmation, to come, by any possibility, 
from the^pen of a native writer. " / speak this/' for / say this, 
I aver tkis, is not more legitimate than would be» — I speak it is 
90, for 1 say it is so. In the forty-second paragraph, we 
lead, — 

*' And if the people should be weak and wicked enough to re-elect 
the majority of the present House of Cpmmons, or Co chuse others of 
like prostitution of sentiment, » ** 

Here the omission of the definite* article, the^ before like, 
prostitution^ will not be. considered as the inadvertency of aa 
Englishman. In the* twenty-third paragraph, we find th^ 
author asking His Majesty whether he had not better yield to 
tfie in treaties of his people, than adhere in any resolution to 
the contrary. In the forty-fifth paragraph, after reminding 
the King that he has never before been addressed by Letter by 

* This identical inaccuracy occurs twice iu the " Essay on the 
English Constitution." In page 4l, we read, — ** Henry iijounting 
the throne with *sword in hand, and in great measure as a conqueror, 
&C.V See also page 197. We likewise meet with it in " Observa-, 
tions on«the National Embarrassments,"—" the power of bestowing 
rewards might, in great measure, be dispensed with/* (P. ^7.) 
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any f>Tivafe Subject ; and intimating his hope, that eurio^ty 
may tempt His Majesty io read his epistle, the author adds,«- 

*' Let Pnideoce, Virtxfe^ and Hoaoor inspire you witb t^e resoloi* 
tion of attending to its miportanee/* 

The exotic air et " the resoluti&n qf attending to" is toa 
flagrant to be insisted upoif. fiat, indeed^ the whole compo- 
sition, like that of which it is the prototype, is singular and 
foreign in its aspect. Its general phraseology is stremgef and 
forbids the Supposition, that it eame from the pen of an 
English author. It was written^ theii, by a foreigner^ and 
that it was published before Junius addressed the King, ihe 
writer's declaration in the last paragraph but one, unequivo- 
cally informs us. But if it was the production of a foreigner, 
it was the production of De Lolme. No one will accede to 
the former hypothesis, and dissent from the latter. 

But if this pamphlet was written even at any period previous 
to March 177^9 (the period at which the genuine edition of 
Junius appeared) it came from the pen of Junius himself ; 
for, in the first paragraph, we read,— 

— — " and Ishari not deceive by falsehood and flattery (he King, in 
whose service I would gladly adventure my Hfe,*^'^ 

And in the Preface of Junius — • • 

*' Sir^ the man who addresses yon in these terms, is your best 
friend. He would wiilingly hazard his hfe in defence tjf your titk 
to the crown" 

I assagfes conveying the same principle of thinking, and 
tone of expression ; — the stone mind.* Again j if this Letter 
was not composed by Junius, Junivs stooped to its adoption 5 
descended to the irieaAness and the folly of a plagiarism, 
which, however obscure his original^ was certain of speedy 
detection. The pillaged author, pluming himself upon the 

facty that he was a model for Junius j 

- *' ■ ' I . . .-. , . .. ., , 

* In the 21st paragraph of the Pamphlet, the author says, — '* It 
is the opinion of the judicious, that the people ar« too much irritated 
to accept of a compromise — they would despise and detest a qualifying 
measure. They have received a material injury, and they expect full 
and ample satisfaction." And Junius, in his 59th (dated Oct. 5, 
1771,) addresses the people with— "Above all things, let me guard 
my countrymen against the meanness and folly of accepting of 'a 
trifling or moderate compensation for extraordinary and essential - 
lujuries." • 



That /mdus was his sATBLLiTB,-*an(f ruf^ 

A brilliant course around his oolden sun.*--^ « 

#otild be 6ag^ id give it publicity ; and the haaghty assailant 
of Majesty must immediately haye lowered his crest, 

Junius, as pretty clearly appears, by Number 17 of his 
Prithie Notes to WoodfalT, and as hereafter will be rendered 
still more evident, was conversant with the publication of 
Anonymous Pamphlets, This was one in which he had in- 
dulged his principles, while he partially disguised his style. 
It is evident, that the strength and spirit of the piece, (fot it 
possesses much of both) not having saved it from ati early 
oblivion, he Was tempted to convert a format failure inta 
present advantage. ^Alluding, in the note mentioned above, 
to an article which the printer seems to have deemed dan- 
gerous, the author says — 

"With the enclosed altera tioris, I should think our paper might 
appear. But ttrould it not be the shortest way at t>nce to publish it 
in an anonymous pamphlet F* 

If a composition intended fof the Public Adoertiser^ might 
assume the shape of an anonymous pamphlet, — ad anonymous 
pamphlet, transformed by additions, omissions, transpositions^ 
and embellishments, would be as fully accommodated to the 
columns of the sam« newspaper. Of detection by the pMWt(r 
there was little danger ; and he was sure that the author would 
never rise in judgment against him. The 'opportunity em- 
braced in this original of the thirty-fifth Letter of Junius, 
to introduce a commendatory notice of that writer, must 
not be disregarded. It forms one of the many connecting 
links between Junius and Db Lolme. Not only does Junius 
never lose an opportunity of praising Junius, nor Db Ijolmb 
neglect, when occasion offers, to extol De Lolme ; but Junius 
is as solicitous to support tlie reputation of Db Lolme, as 
De Lolme is anxious to advance the renown of Junius. 
Though the argument to be drawn from this self-attention and 
reciprocal kindness, would not, of itself, be conclusive, that 
Db Lolme was Junius^ combined with the indication pre- 
sented to us by a greater number of consentaneous particulars 
tlian are common to any two writers, it will not fail to have 

* See Colman*8 Beaumont and Fletcher, 
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considembk weight. If, for instance^ Iimitki^ ourselves to 
the '* Estey on the English Constitution," and the thirty-fifth 
Letter of Junius, we find in the Essay, (as introductory to 
a long prosopapeia)"^ 
** ff we could for An instani suppose **— * 
And ifi the Letter (as leading to another ettended sample 
of the same figure.) 

*' Let us suppose it arrived / Let it he imagined }" 
And, again, read in the Essay, — 
*' It might be matter of corious discussion to enquire/' 
And then in the Letter^ — 

" It may be matter of curious speculation to consider.*' 
We are Involuntarily impressed with the persuasion, that one 
mind was the common parent of all the passages ; that is, that 
the thirty-fifth Letter of Junius was written by De Lolmb. 
But if this Letter came from the pen of De Lqlmb, Db 
LoLMB was also the author of the original draught. Again, 
if De Lolmb produced both the model and the imitative 
composition, the fact of imposing on. the world a borrowed 
piece as an original production, is of a nature sufficiently 
distinct to derive considerable ostensibility from any authentic 
evidence that, to dres!s anew his published ideas, and furnish 
fresh lucubrations from old materials^ formed a habit qf tfuii 
author. 

This learned and " most ingetuous foreigner y* it has been 
observed, piqued himself upon imposing upon us his English 
works as native productions. The nominal concealment ne- 
cessary to the gratification of this ambition, afibrded oppor- 
tunities^ which he never failed to embrace, not only of extol- 
ling under one signature, the pieces published with tmoth^j, 
but of reverberating the applause. If, in the Public Adocr^ 
ttseVf De Lolme (as Brutm) supported Atticusy ox (as Mode- 
ratiiSf Amicus Curioij or X. X.) commended Junius, Junius, 
when he assumed the more stately and permanent figure of 
two royal octavos, held up De Lolme. Not a single anony- 
mous pamphlet came from his pen without honourable mention 
either of Junius or Dfi Lolme ; nor did a new edition of the 
Essay leave the press without resounding the name of 
Junius. But the most adventurous instance of this clandes- 
tine self-aid b exhibited in ^^ A Parallel between the English 



Constitution anrf the FormcT Government of Swedetf, hy f. tr. 
D, L. IrL.'D.". published by Alaion, in 1772* In this piee^ 
the initials in the title page of which (now that De tiorme is SO' 
well known as its author)* will hardly allow us to call anony- 
mousv the writer, assuming the character <rf aii Englishmat)/ 
not only adopts tlitf expressions, ^^ our constitution,'' " our 
government," " my country," •* my Countrymen^" with a* 
confident a gravity as if M had been born in ene of thef- 
Four Countifs ;* but,- to qrown the solemnity, introduces, by 
the ingenious expedient of announcing a quotation from the 
. Essay on the English Constitution, his own name at ftilf 
length. Without isuspecting that the ai^thor is referring us to 
a work of h1^ own, we read, — 

" To spedk in the words of MbNS. de LoLMg> from whose axf- 
count of' the £ngli&h Gbvernnieut I have borrowed' many ide<(| and 
principles/' &c. &c. ! 

in the original Ad^Iress to' tlie King,^ (by a self-^echxred. Eii-' 
glisbman) we find the nameof Jcjnius introduced, accompanied 
with the epithet celehfCtled y and in the " Parallel," see the prin-* 
cipal work of Die Lolma commendatpri^y advertised, by anothef 
self-declared Englishman. But the rtio^ imposing identity of 
feature between the autlior of the Essay and flie writer of 
the Addrkss, published by Woodgatc, remains td be pro- 
duced. The writer of the Episteb makes that Epistle the 
■basis, the vety subject matter, of a second production ; andr 
the author of the Essay deduces from the principles and lan- 
guage of that Essay, arftother composition. In reading thethirty- 
fifth.Letter of Junius, we peruse the anonymous pamphlet 
publbhcd by Woodgate; arid in die "' Parallel betweeii' the^ 
English Constitution and the former Govern mei>t of Sweden/' 
find entire paragraphs*, and even chapters, of the Essay. 

,In fact, three-fourths of this pubU«atibn are copied ffom^ 
the said Essay. . We will . ooUute » few of tlW eorre^iiding 
passages. 

* The very tifst patagrapR presents us wich — *' The late Ilevolu- 
tioti IB Sw«4ea i« au event of such a nature as to rouse the most 
i^rlous atteotion in all MeOi who have the happiness of itihabiring ar 
free country. I have been, therefore, much pleased to see some of 
pny worthy countrymen^ at the first news of it. immediately takii^g up 
their peus, and endeavouring, to spread the alarm in the nation/' 
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ESSAY 
ON THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION^ 

Bt J. L. DE LOLME. 

la genei^l, it may be laid down as stvaaixm, that power* under 
•tij forai of Governoaenty must esist> and be trusted somewhere; 
If the Constihation does not admit of a King, the governing autboritf 
h lodged in the hands of Magistrates. If the Government^ at the 
fanie time it is a liroited'onej bearaa Monarchical form, those shares of 
power that are retrenched frorh the King's prerogaiite, most likeljr 
continue to subsist, and are vested in a Senate, or Assembly of great 
Men, under soos^ otber name of the lik« kind. 

Thus, in the kingdom of Sweden^ which having been a Ihnited- 
Mooarcby, ttiay supply examples very applicable to the Govemrverrr 
of this coontr}v we find- that the power of convoking the several 
States (or Parliament) of that kingdom, had been taken front the' 
crown ; but at thesaoie time; we also find that the Swedish Senatorr 
Sad invested themselves- with that essential branch of power which tbe^- 
crown had lost. 

The power of the Swedish King, t<rconfer oflScet and employmenta*; 
il«d been also very much abridged. But what was wanting to the 
power of the King, the Senate enjoyed: it had the Jioroination of 
three persom- for every vacant office, out of whom the King was t(r 
choose one. 

The King of Sweden, had but 2f limited power in regard to-pardon- 
ing offenders ; but^ the Senate iiltewise possessed what was wantmg 
to that branch of his prerogative ; and it appointed two persons> with- 
out the consent of whor» the King could not remit the punishment oi 
any offence. 

'Fhe King of Enghmdhas an esclosive power in regard to foreign 
pffkin, war, peace, treaties ; —in all that relates to military affairs ; he 
has the ditpoaal of the existing army, of the fleet, &e. The'king of 
Sweden had no such extensive powers ; but they nevertheless existed : 
every thing relating to tlvB above-mentioned objects was transacted in 
the Assembly of the Senate *, Uie 'm^^orky decided > the King was 
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PARALLEL 
. BETWEEN THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION, 

Jlnd the Ecfrmer Government of Sweden. 
BY J. L. D.JL. L.L.D 

*♦*«»«***♦.*.*♦******* 

PowB«, we must lay it down as a principle, power, under any 
/orm of Governnient, naast exia^t somewhere. Jf the Constitution 
tdoes not admit of a King, it will be trusted to several. Magistrates ; if 
4be Government is of a monarchical form, those shares of power that 
are retrenched from the SLing, will still subsist^ and be locked; for 
instance^ in a Senate/ its was thexase in Swedep. 



Thus the King of 'Sweden had not, as our King haS) ttie preFogatiine 
of convoking the States of the kingdom .; hut the Senate was :veste4 
4vithit. 



The King of Sweden Ijad but a very limited power'^witli respect <p 
ithe conferring of offices ; while our King has, in that respect, an 
unlimited prerogative. But what was wanting to the power of th^ 
Swedish King, the Senate had it : they bad the nomination of three 
.persons, out of whom the King was obliged, by law, to elect one. 

Our King has an unlimited right of pardoning ofiences ; iha King 
^f Sweden had but a limited one : but the Senate likewise had what 
'Was wanting in thp power of the King, and appointed twopersons^ 
without the advice of whom the king xould nat r^mit the punishmeut 
^f any offence. 

Our King has also an unlimited power ia aM that concerns foreign 
^ifiairs, war, peace, treaties -, in all that relates to the administration of 
jthe public revenue, as well as to military affairs ; the disposition of the 
^existing army, of the fleet, &c. The king of Sweden had no such ex- 
pensive powers, but they nevertheless existed ; every thing relating to 
Ihe said objects was traxisacted in the assen^y of the Senate i the la^ 
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Essay. 

obliged (oiobsitt to it ; aodhis only privilege consisted in his vete being 
jiccounted two. n 

If we parsue farther our enquiry on the subject, we shall find that 
the King of Sweden could not raise whom he pleased to the office of 
Senator, as the King of England can, in regard to the office of mem- 
ktr of the Privy Council ; bat the Swedish States, in the Assembly of 
%vhom the nobility enjoyed most capital advantages, possessed a share 
of the power we mention, in conjunction with the King ; and in eases 
pfyacfnciesin the Senate, they elected three persons^ out of whom 
the King was to re|urn one. 

The King of England may, at all tjmes, deprive his Mit^is^cr* of 
their employments. Tt«3 King of Sweden could remove no Man from 
Jbis office ; but the States enjoyed the power that had been denied to 
^he King : and they might deprive of their places both the Senators, 
/ind those persons in general who had a share in the Administration. 

7he king of England has the power of dissolving, or keeping assem- 
)i>led as long as he pleases, his Parliament. The King of Sweden had 
pot that power ; but the States nnght, of themselves, prolong their du- 
ration as they thought proper^ 

Those persons who think that the prerogative of a King cannot be 
too much abridged, and that power loses all its influence on the dis- 
positions aujd views of those who possess it, according to the kind of 
name used to express thos« offices by which it is conferred, may bo 
satisfied, no doubt, to behold those branches pf power that w^^re taken 
from a King, distributed to several bodies, ai)d shared in by the 
representatives of the people : but those who think that power, when 
parcelled and diffused, is never so well repressed and regulated as 
when it is confined to -a sole indivisible seat, |hat k^eps the Nation 
pnited and awake^ — those who know that, names by no means altering 
t^e intrinsic nature of things, the representatives of the people, as soon 
as they are vested with independent authority, become ipso facio, its 
rp^sters,— those persons, I say, will not thiqk it a very happy regula* 
tion in the former constitution of Sweden> to have deprived the King 
of prerogatives fprm/srly attached to his office, in order tp vest th^ same 
^either in a Senate, gr in the Deputi.es of the People, and thus to have 
trusted with a share in the exercise of the public power, those very 
fden whose constitutional office shot)ld have beep to w^tch and 
i^traln it. 
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Paralleh 

jerity decided there 5 ^tbe XiDg was obliged to sobchrt to it, andiiis-bnlj^ 
privilege lay in his vote being accounled two. 

M we follow the comparison, we shall see that^oor King has the 
ualimiied prerogative of appokiting the members of bis Privy Council ; 
and of chasing tbe persons who, under ihe name of Ministers, share, 
nnder his orders and during his pleasure, ia the exercise of the execu- 
tive power. The King of Sweden, on the contrary, <:ould not raise 
wbem he pleased to the office of Senator, and the states had reserved 
40 tliemaelves the prerogative, in case ^ vacancies in the Senate, to 
elect three persons, out of whom the King returned one. 

jOur King may strike wboiH he pleases out of the Privy Council ; 
and, at .all Umes, deprive his Ministers of their several employments. 
The king of Sweden could remove no Man from his office ; but the 
States had reserveij to themselves the power that had been denied the 
king, and .might deprive of their places the Senators j or,tn general, -the 
persons who had a share in the administration. 

Our king has the power of dissolving, -prorogtiing, oriseeping assem* 
bled, as long as he pleases, his Pailiament. The king of Sweden bad 
not that power $ but thei States might, of themselves, prolong their 
duration as they thought proper; or adjourn to the time they "wero 
pleased to prefix. 

Persons who think that ^he number of tiie prerogatives of a King 
cannot be too much reduced, and that power loses all its influence on 
the heart of tthose who «njoy it, according to the manner tn which it 
has been attained, and the name tliat has been affisted to it, will bfe 
8ati^€ed, no doubt, Ao see the prerogatives that were taken from a 
King, distributed to several bodies, and shared by the representatives of 
(the People. But those who think that "power, vijben parcelled and 
dilTtised, never is 80 well repressed, as it is when coufined to a sole 
indivisible seat, that keeps fhe nation united and awake \ who* know 
tiiat, dames by namemas altering the nature of things, the r^presen^* 
lalives of the People, as soon as they are vested with an independent 
power, become, ipso facto, its masters; those persons, I say, will ihink 
it no wise regulation in the former constitution of Sweden, to have 
depri^red the King of the prerogatives usually attached to his office^ 
«]« order to resist them either ki a senate, or 'the Deputies of the People j 
aod to have trusted with a share in the power, the \exy Men whoso 
fiooatittilional seformation was the repressing of k. 
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Essay, 

To the indivisibility bf the governing authority i«i England, the 
community of interest which takes place among all orders of Men, 
18 owing, and frc^m this community of intei;est rises as a necessary con-^ 
86qnence/^tlie liberty enjoyed by all ranks of subjecls. This observa- 
tion has been insisjtediipon at length in the course of this work. The 
shortest reflection on the frame of the human heart, su^ces to con- 
vince us of its truth, and at the sa«oe tinie manifests the danger that 
could resujt from leaking any changes in the form of the-. existing 
government by which tins general communi.ty of interest might be 
lessened, — unless we are at the same time also determinvd to believe, 
that partial JViTature forms I^en ip tJ^islMand, ofx)aUe other stuiF than 
Ihe selfish and ambitions one of which she ever made them in other 
^qntrjes. 

But past e:{^peirience 4q^ not by any means 9IJ0W us toeotertain so 
pleasing an opinion. The perusal qf thfi his.tory of this country wi)l 
shew us, that the care of its legislators for the welfare of the subject, 
always kept pace with the exigei^ies of their own situation. When 
throogli the niifiority, or easy temper of the rieigning Prin^f or other 
circjamstanoes, the dread of a superior power began to bfi oyerlookedj 
the public cause was imipediately deserted in a greater or less degree, 
and pursuit after private influence a;id lucrative offices took the place 
of palriotisip. When anderihe reign of pharles the First, the autho- 
rity of the Crown was for a w^ile utterly annihilated, tho^f very Mem 
^hp, till then, had talked of nothing bpt Magn^ CjEiAitTA aqd liber* 
$y, instantly endeavoured ope^ily tp trample both under foot. 

}( t()roug^ the unfof^seen ppecatipfi of spme new regulation made 
tp lie^train the roysl prerqgativ.e, or through 9Qam sudden public revo 
Jatipp, any partifpil^r bodies or classes of individuals were ever to 
9C^mre a personal indepjeo/dent share in the exisicisiii of t)ie governing 
authority, we should behold the poblin virtue and patriotism of the 
IfBgisJators and great Men immediately ce^sa vith its cause# and aristo- 
cracy, asitwere> watchful of the opportunity^ burst uttH Ht oDce> and 
^pre^d itself ovpr t(ie kinj^doip. 



Th6 Men who arenpw the ministers, then tlie partners of tlie Crown« 
would instantly set themselves above the reach of t4ie law, and sooo 
after ensure the sam^ privilege to their several supporters cm- defendania^ 

Personal and independent power being become the only kind of seen* 
rity of which Men would now shew themselves ambitious^ the Habeas 



'< Tbat U is to soch a cause, that is, io ttie indivisibility of .the 
^cnrerniDg power, and tbe comniunitj of interest it has tntrodoced 
tbroughottt all parts of the State, we owe the difference so reniaric^ble, 
tetwoenthe Codeof oor Laws and those of other nations^ a short 
reflection op the fraaie of the faoman heart will soon satisfy os ; 
unless we are deterisioed to believe that partial Na(ajr« forms men, 
in this blessed island, of qaite other stufi* than the selfish and ambitious 
one, of witiich she ev,er made them iQ oth^r coijKPtries. • 



Bat iCxperience by no means allows of so {^earing an opinion of our« 
selves. The perusal of our history will shew us that the care of our 
legislators for the welfare of the subject, always kept pace with tbo 
exigences of their own safety. When, through tbe minority or weak 
temper of tbe reigning Prince, or other circumstances, the dread of a 
common master ceased to opgerate^ the pablic cause was immediately 
more or lessdeserted, and pursuit after honour took the place mf patriot- 
ism. When the Crown was for awhile annihilated, those yiBry Men 
'wbo, till then, had spoken of nothing but Magma Cha&ta and liber* 
fy, instantly aimed at trampling both under foot. 



If, wbtcb may God avert, through some unforeseen revolution, we 
might be so unfortunate as to be brought to parcel a power in whose 
indivisibility lies tiie safety of the State : to think of subjects regularly 
Yucceeding each other and independently of the Prince, in places of 
power and public trust ; to dream of rotation, and such crude schemes 
of unwary politicians, we should see ourselves, liberty ceasing with 
Its cauie, immediately falling into the same condition from which the 
Swedes bave sought at any rate to extricate themselves ; and aristocracy 
as It were, watchful of the moment, bursting out at once, and spread- 
ing itself over Ihe kingdom. 

The Men who now me Ministers, tHen the partners of the King, 
instantly would set themselves above the reach of the law ) and soon 
insure the same privilege to their several dependents. 

Power being become the only security of whieh Men now would show 
Ibemsdves ambitious, «ur Haieas Corpus Act, mid in general the law* 
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Corpus Act, and in general all thoae laws which subjects of evety ranlc 
mention with love, and to which they look for protection and safetjr^ 
would be spoken of with contempt, and mentioned as remedies fie onlj 
for countrymen 4ind cits : — it even would not be long before they weie 
set aside, as obstructing the wise and salutary sli|psof the Senate. 

The pretension of an equality of right in all subjects, of whatever 
rank and order« to their property and personal safety, would 
soon be looked upon as an old-fashioned doctrine, which the Judge 
himself would ridicule from the bench. And the liberty of the pfess, 
now so universally and warmly vindicated, would, without loss of 
time^ be cried down and suppressed, as only serving to' keep up the 
insolence of a refractory people. 

And let us not believe that the mistaken people, whose representa- 
tives we now behold making such a firm stand against the indivMU 
power of the crown, would, amidst the general devastation of every 
thing they hold dear, easily find Men equally disposed to repress th^ 
iencroaching, while attainable, power of a Senate and Body of Nobles^ 

The time would be no more when the People, upon whatever Mea 
they let iheir choice fall, are sure to find them ready sincerely to join 
in the support of every important branch of public liberty. 

Present, or expected^ personal power and independance on the laws^ 
being now the consequence of the trust of the people, wherever they 
should apply for servants, they would only meet with betrayers. Cer- 
rupcing, as it were, every thing they should touch, they could confer no 
favour upon an individual but to destroy jiis pubUc virtue | and to 
jepeat the words used in a former chapter, *' their raising a Man 
would only be immediately inspiring him with views directly opposite 
to their own^ and sending him to increase the number of their ene- 
mies. 

All these considerations strongly point out the very great jcauttoa 
which is necessary to be used in the difficult business of laying new 
restraints on the governing anthority. Let therefore the less informed 
part of the people, whose zeal requires to be kept up by visible ob* 
jectB, look, if they choose, upon the Crown as the only seat of the 
evils they are exposed to : mistaken notions on their part are less dan» 
gerous than political indifiTerence, and they are more easily directedthan 
soused, — but, at the same time, let the n;iore enlightened part of the 
nation constantly remember^ that the constitution only subsisu hf 
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^ichflll sobjects/ of every •deoominatioQ* mentidn with tendernest^ 
and to which they look for protection and safety, would now be spoken 
of with contempt^ and treated ail remedies only fit for coontrymen and 
<Ht8 : it, even/ would not be long before they were abolished^ as ob* 
atructtng wise and salutary stepsof the Senate. 

The pretension of an equality of right in all subjects, of whatever 
fank and order, to their jproperty and to tbeir personal safety, would 
aoon be looked upon as an old«fashioned exploded tenet, which the Judge 
himself would ridicule from the Bench. Add the liberty of the press, 
above all now «o warmly and universally vindicated, sudd^ly grown 
obnoxious, would immediately be suppressed, as only serving to keep 
op the insolency and pride of a refractory people. 

And let us not believe that the mistaken people, whose representa- 
tives we see making such a firm stand against the undivided power of a 
king, would, amidst the devastations of every thing they hold dear, 
easily find Men equally disposed to repress the encroaching, while 
communicable power of a Senate and Body of Nobles. 

The time would be no more when the people, upon whatever men 
they let their choice fall, are sure to find them ready sincerely and ^ 
warmly to engage in their cause, and even afier accepting the wages 
of Iniquity, still continuing their real friends. 

Immediate or expected, personal power and independence, now 
being the consequence of the trust of the people ; whenever they 
sbocrld apply for servants, they would only meet with betrayers, cor-^ 
rupting, as it were, every thing they should touch, their conferring fa- 
vours upon any individual would be destroying his virtue | and to 
ap^k iu the words of Mons. De Lolme, from whose account of the 
English Government I have borrowed many of my ideas and princi- 
ples, ** their raising a Man would be immediately giving him inter- 
ests completely opposite to theirs, and sending him to join and increase 
the number of their enemies." 

All these considerations strongly point out to us the real fi>ondations 
aa well as dangers of our liberty. Let, therefore, the less informed 
part of the people, whose zeal requires being kept up by visible ob- 
jects, think the Crown the only seat of the evils they are exposed to : 
mistaken notions, on their part, are far less dangerous than political 
aloth and indifference, and they are more easily directed than roused. 
But at the aaoie time, let the more enlightened part of the nation 
always remember that our Constitution only subsists by virtue of its 
equilibrium ; by the thorough separation between power and liberty. 



^rirtue of t proper •qiiilibriiioi,-*-bir a Itoe belog drawn betw^M 
power aod liberty. 

Made wise by ^be OEamples of aeveral other nations^ by those wbieb 
the history of this ^»ry ooontry afibrds^ let the people in the heat o/ 
jtbeir ttrogglea in the deleoce of liberty, always take beecii only to 
reach« never to over-ihoot ihe mark»— -ooly to repreM^ never to trans- 
fer and diffose power. 

Amidst the ararms that may, at particular dmes, arise from the 
really awfiil aothority of the Crown, let it, on the one band, be femem- 
bered, that even the power of the Tudors was opposed and subdiied,««- 
end on the other, let it he looked upon as a /oodameotal aoaMm^ tbs^ 
whenever the prospect of personal power and independence on the 
governing authority, shall offer to the view of the Members of the 
liSgislaturiS, or in general of those men to whom the people must trust, 
even hope itself is destroyed. The Hollander, in the midst of a storm, 
though trusting to the experienced streogth of the mounds that pro* 
lect him, shudders no doubt at the sight pf the foaming element that 
surrounds him j but they* all gave themselves op for lost, when they 
thought the worm had got into their dykes, t 

(Book 2, Chapters 3,4, 5, 6, 7, g,9, 10, U, i:^, 13, 15, 16, 17, 19, 
19, 20, 21, ??, 1^3,24.) 

* — "butlAeyy Who? No antecedent ! 

So in the last paragraph of Jnnius's 35th—" The name of Stuart-^ 
their principles are formidable/' 

~" ihiir principles !" . Whose ? No antecedent | 

t It is not unworthy of remark, that the success with which th^ 
antbor tnnserihsd these paragraphs pf one work into another, 
encouraged him^ some years afterwards, to repeat the experiment. 
The first eighty-six pages of his " British £mptre in Europe," are 
copied almost verbatim from his '^ Strictures on the (Jnion of faiglaud 
find Scotlapd.'* ^ 



Parallel 



t/iade wise by the example of ^11 the other nations in the world, if 
that of Sweden, by those with wbieh'ourown history supplies us, in 
the beat of our strugg4es in the defence of liberty, let us always takv 
heed, only to connplete, never to over-reach the end : only to repress, 
ll»ever to transpose and diffuse Power. 

Amfdst the alarms we may, at times, receive fVOm the indeed- 
awful authority of the Crown, let us, on one hand, remember thai 
^e opposed and subdued even the power of the Todors; and, on'thtfr 
other, lay it down as a ftfndamental principle, that, whenever the po9* 
sibiiity, and with it the views of attaining personal power aud indepen* 
dence, shall take place among oar Legislators) or the men in g«ieral 
(o whom we must trdst, even hope itself is destroyed. The Holiaoder 
in the midst of a storm, though trusting still to the experieneeil 
sftrength of the mounds that protect him, shadderSj no<dbubt, at the 
sight of the foaming element that surrounds him ; but they all gave 
themselves up for lost, when they thought the corrodinf^wonn had gol 
into their dykes. 

(Paragraphs 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, ff, 10, 11, 13, and the last seventeen, ex- 
cepting five.) 

In this selection, I have ehiefly confined myself to the 
iiineteenth chapter of the Essay; not only to facilitate a 
comparison with the primary matter and the transcripts, but 
because (though the " Parallel between the English and Swe- 
dish Govertmients," comprises between ninety and a hundred 
l^aragraphs) the plagiarisms arc so' generaly as well as artfully 
wrought, and desultorily arranged^ that without a more close 
and minute scrutiny than the patience of every reader might 
submit to^ they would often perplex, rather than convince f 
more frequently by their assumed originality, impose upon the 
unwary, than strike even the more suspicious, as^ transplanted 
ideas. Three-fourths (as already observed) o§ the ^ Parallel^ 
are extracted from the Essay ; but no parts vsre: so completely 
exposed as the present. Of the nakedness^ of the thejis fron> 
himself, the author, indeed, seems to fiave been fully awarev 
They were committed upon the English manuscript of his 
great work, in 1771 5 and though the translation of that work 
was not published till four years afterwards, he deemed it too 
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adventurous to include them all in that edition. The whole of 
the ** PareUel'* may, however, be called — Jn extract from the 
Essay on the English Constitution. Not only was it copied from 
the manuscript, at the same time with the paragraph from the 
same Essay, presented to us in the Preface of Junius, but 
for the same purpose ; to usher to the farourable notice of the 
English reader, a prepared English edition of a work on the 
£r7g2i«/i Constitution — hy h foreigner^ 

. But waving, for the present, these consideratiofiSy we here 
perceive Db Lolme taking advantage of tlie Essat^ in the 
same manner, and to llie same extent, that Junius avails 
himself of |he original Letter to the King, In the former 
example, we find Junius extolling Junius; in the latter, 
Dk Lolmb commending Ds Lolmk, By similarity of habit, 
then,* we have two new connections between Dr Lolmb and 
Junius. Junius, from a former publication of his own, in 
which he hUd clandestinely praised himself^ extracts a second 
composition, and passes it upon his readers as new ; De Lolmb 
purloins fronf his own Essay, almoi^ the whole substance and 
expression of a subsequent performance, imposes it on the 
public as a fresh production, and under the cover of initials 
that are to imply any body but John Lewis De Lolme ^ intro- 
duces " Mons. de Lolme " in the character of a writer, 
whose ideas he, (J.L. D.L. L. L. D. One of our own country' 
men) is prepared to adopt, and whose knguage he is proud to 
quotes If, with these circumstances, we combine the facts of 
the Preface to the Letters of Junius having, for its conclusion, 
the last paragraph of the twelfth chapter of the second Book 
of the Essay on the English Constitution, introduced with an 
eulogy on Monsieur de Lolme ; and the " Parallel of the 
English and Swedish Governments," by J.L. D.L. L.L.D. 
presenting to us, for its close, the last paragraph of the nine- 
teenth cl»apter of the Second Book of the same Essay, preceded 
also by the introduction of the name of M oNsiEua de Lolmb ;. 
we shall find Dk Lolme and Junius too nearly assimilated in 
their measures, too intimately associated in their objects and 
interests, to be divisible; to be viewed as two distinct persons. 
When we read in the Preface to the Letters-^ 
" To speak in the words of a most ingenious foreigner," 
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Meaoing Monsieur DrLolms; and in the '* Parallel,"— . 

" To speak in ihe words of Mans, de Lolme,** 

Meaning that most ingemcus foreigner^ we see in two phrases, 
not only one manner, or habit ; not only what painters calh,- 
xhesdmepencil^ the same handling; but a unity of mind and 
motive. We are stared in the face by one and the same author. 

But still it may be objected to the conclusion here drawn: 
from the analogy of motive and manner, exhibited by the 
Parax^leIo as deduced from the Essay, and the 35th of Junius^ 
as transcribed from the Pamphlet, published by Woodgate, 
that the Paraixel is positively known to have been ;Krrittefa 
by the author gf, the Essay, while the evidence that the 
Pamphlet caaie from the same pen as Junius's address to the 
King, however strongs is only presumptive ; that to substan- 
tiate so impressive a fact, as that of the habit of retailing as 
new, old ideas and expressions, being common to De Lolme 
and Junius, it should be shown, by proofs as positive as those 
against De Lohne, that Junius actually yielded to that practice ; 
that to serve a present <ycasion, he sometimes resorted to 
former productions, and gave in a new form, and as original 
matter, what bad already passed the press. 

Of the 95th Miscellaneous Letter, signed ** A Whig,'* 
and printed May I, 1771^ all the following paragraphs were 
copied by Junius, to supply the notes given with the 44th 
Epistle, in the edition he edited for H. S. Woodfall. 

'^ The necessity of securing the Hpuse of Commons ag^st the 
King 8 power, so that no interruption might be given, either to the 
attendance of the Members in parliament, or to the freedpm of de- 
bate, was the foundation of parliamentary privilege ; and we may 
observe in all the addresses of oew-appointed Speakers to the So- 
vereigns, the utmost privilege they demand is libeity of speech and 
freedom from arrests, Th« very word privilege means no more 
than immunity, or a safeguard to the party who possesises it, and can 
sever be construed • into an active power of invading the rights of 
others/* 

' '* When Mr. Wilkes was to be punished, they made no scruple 
about the privileges of parliament ) and although it was as well known 
as any matter of public record and uninterrupted custom could be, 
that the members of. either heuse are privileged, except in case of 
treason, felony, or breach of the peace, they declared, without hesita- . 
tioo, that privilege of parliament did not extend' to ihe case of a sedi- 
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iiaoM libef I ahdnodobbtedly they would have done the saw*, if Jtr. 
Wilkes had been prosecuted for any other misdeoieaaor whateocver/* 

«' The mmistry are of a sodden grown wo«detfally careful of privi- 
leges, which their predecessors were as ready to invade. The knowa 
laws of the land, the rig^u of the subiect, the sanctity of charters, 
and the reverence due to oat magistrates, rtust all give way, without 
queslionor resistance, to a privilege of which no man knoWs either 
the origin or the exrtcnt. The House of Comaoooe jHadge of their 
own privileges without appeal :— ihey may take oflence at the roost 
innocent action, and ifnprison the person who offends thenr, daring 
their arbitrary wiH and pleasure, f he party has no reiwidy :— ho 
cannot appeal from their jarisdiction 5 and if heqjnestion* the privi- 
lege, which he is supposed to have violated, it becomes an aggravation 
of his offence. Sorely, Sir, this doctrine is not to be found in Magna 
Cbarta. If it be admitted without limitation, I afl&rm, that there ii 
neither law nor liberty in this kingdom. We are the slalrea of the 
House of Commons, and, through them, we are the slaves of the 
King and his Miniiters."' 

" The mode in which the Honse hate proceeded against the city 
magistratesi can neither be reconciled to natural justice, nor even to 
the common forms of decency. — They Begin with shutting their doors 
against all strangers, the usual name by which they describe, their 
constituents. Some of their debates appear in the public papers. The 
offence, if any, is certainly not a new one. We have the debates as 
regularly preserved as the Journal of Pbrltaraent $ nor can there be 
any honest reason for concealing them. Mr. Onslow, however, 
thinks it necessary to persecute the press, and the House of Commons 
Is mean enough to take part in his caprices. Lord North, who had 
so lately rewarded the Rev. Mr. Scot with the best living in the King*s 
gift, for heaping invectives, equally dull and virulent, upon some of 
the most respectable characters in the kingdom, is now shameless 
enough to support a motion against the liberty of the press with the 
whole influence of the Crown.*' 

" That thehr practice might be every way conformable to tbeif 
principles, the House proceeded to advise the Crown to publish A 
proclamation universally acknowledged to be illegal. Mr. MoietoA 
publicly protested against it before it was issued ; and Lord Mans^ 
^eld, though not scrupulous to an extreme,* speaks of it with horror. 
It is remarkable enough, that the very men ^bo advised the proclama- 
tion, and who hear it arraigned every day both within doors and with- 
out, are not daring enough to utter one word in its defence, nor* have 

- ' ■ - - r - ■ I - I I I L ■ ^ 

* To 071 extreme— for— In the extreme ! 
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they ventured to take the least tiotice of Mr, Wilkes for discharging 
the persons apprehended under it.'* 

Here are five paragraphs borrowed by Junius from the body 
of a past publication of his own, and re-presented, to the pub- 
lic in the shape of original notes to a later composition,^ 
Obliged to acknowledge the lucubrations of his chief auxiliary, 
Fhilo JuniuSf (whom it would have been impossible to dis- 
guise) he converted necessity into a merit ;t. but trusting to 
the oblivion of the ^rticle^ with which he made so free on this 
occasion, and the new character and situation given to its 
matter, was not equally just towards another auxiUary,*- il 
f^hig., . . 

Had Junius confessed .these plagiarisms upon himself, he 
had avoided an imposition upon the public. Should it be 
argued, that lie was entitled to impose upon the public as new, 
any fotmer writings of his own, my answer would be, — ^That I 
am not discussing the question of his right so to impose upon 
the public ; but showing that Junius, like De Lolme, did so 
impose upon the public. ^ 

To found the conduct of Junius upon his own sense of his 
right so to act, and not to suppose De Lolme sanctioned by an 
equal self-conviction of rectitude, would be unjust : and to allow 
that Db Lolme did feel that self-conviction, would be to grant 
not only all, but more than I am now contending, for ; would 
be to admit, both that De Lolme acted exactly as Junius acted, 
and U{K>n the same principle. 
' ■ ' ' ' » — -11 ,., - ■■'■■ I .... . . • — ■ t - . 

* Almost the whole of the notes to the " Parallel between the English 
and Swedish Governments/' are, in the like manner, taken from the 
Ifody of'ihQ Essay on the English Constitution. 

t The fraud was innocent, and I always intended to explain it. 
(Preface, par. 2.) 



CHAPTER Vni. 

Letter printed in the Morning Chronicle. De Lolme identijied 
with JuniuSy by two other PubUcation&. 

It has already been remarked, that ofi thie veracity of Dfe 
Lolme, in what relates to himself, we cannot always implicitly 
rely.* The same observation may be applied to Junius. 
He denied privately to the printer of the PubUc Jdveriiser, and 
persuaded that printer to publicly deny fpfhim, that the Cist 
Miscellaneous Letter, signed A. B. was' the production of his 
pen ; a composition every sentence of which declares him too 
clearly to require his signature. In his eighth note to the same, 
he says, in excuse for an article he wished to retract, — 

The truth is, there are people about me whom f would wish not to 
contradict, and who bad rather see Junrus in the papers ever so impro- 
perly than not at all.'* 

And, in his Preface^ declares that he is the sole deposkory (f 
his own secret. In the last paragraph of his lOOtb Msscella^ 
neous Letter, signed Anti-Fox, we read, — 

" I know nothing of J WW s" 

* In the first paragraph of the Advertisement to the fourth editioa 
of his Essay^ he tells us> that the work ** was Jirst published in Holland }* 
and speaking of the former political prejudices of the French, he says, 
" A great change has of late taken place in France, where this hoi 
was Jirst published,'* Again ; in the fourth paragraph of the Postscript to 
the Advertise ment, we find hrm saying '' With respect to the exact 
manner of the debates in parliament, mentioned in that chapter [the 
last of the work] I should not be ableto say more at present than I 
was at that time, [when he wrote the Essay in French] as I never had an 
opportunity to hear the debates in either bouse.'* But Mr. Walker has 
assured me, that to his certain knowledge, De Lolme frequently at- 
tended the Debates, both of the Lords and of the Commons. And 
considering bow anxious and inquisitive bis mind was, on all subjects 
connected with politics, it is difficult to suppose that he would wholly 
absent himself from the grand councils of a nation in whose constitu- 
tional rights, external relations, and general prosperity, he felt so con- 
stant and deep an interest. 
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And in the first paragraph of the fiftieth of his acknowledged 
Epistles, find him saying, — 

'^ The anly letter I eoer addressed /o ike King, was so onkiDdl/ 
received^ that I shall never presume to trouble his Majesty in that 
way again/* 

But the latter assertion was not more true than the first« 
He had addressed three Letters to the King : One, a large por* 
tion of which furnished the subject matter of hu» 3Sth Bpistle 
given in the Public Advertiser, while its remaining paragraphs 
partly supplied the ideas and expressions of another^ printed on 
the same day in a difierent Journal. 
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ORIGINAL LETTER. 
Published by S. Wbodgate. 

There is twnetUng so extremely unfortunaie in your Majesty^ 
freeeni Hiuadon, and' the measurei rf your Ministers are so obviously 
wromg, that ii u/4uld. be unpardonabk mol to adinse you, it would be 
i^ftmous to hesiknt. (Fir. 2^.) 



Surely, Sir, this Wilkes was not an object entitled to the honour 0/ 
your Majesty^s resentment I (Par. 14.) 



Is not this. Sir, a horrid picture ^ (Par. 42.) 



^t only remains to be eonsidered whether your Majesty had not better 
yield to the enjreaties of your people, by a speedy dissolution of the 
parliament. (Par. 23.) 

^^they are convinced, that it is not to their King^ but to his^evil roan- 
sellors, that they are to lay the heavy charge of having invaded the 
sacred rights which their ancestors purchased with their best blood ; 
and which will never be wholly resigned till Englishmen shall cease to 
retain the idea of liberty, (Par. 5.) 

But the thought is too dreadful ; my loyalty will not permit my pen 
to write, what my^soulis shocked but to think of, (Par. 42.) 

But the necessary distinctions between the King and his Ministers are 
now banished from their minds. (Par. 27. ) 
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Mormng Chromde^ Tuesday j December 19, 1769, No. I? I. 

« TO THE KING. 

" Sir, 

" The infamy of your Ministers becomes every day more and more 
notorious. Scarce an hour passes without bringing to light some new 
crime or misdemeanour, of which they have been giulty. No sooner is 
one of them convicted by bis own letter, of encour^ing the massacre 
of your subjects^ but another is found to prostitute your royal name 
-in thanks to the perpetrators of the foul deed. This minister is fined 
for invading the liberty of the press and breaking the laws of his 
country : that 4s detected in robbing the exchequer to refund him the 
money, and punish the people for his crime. A paymaster secretes in 
his private hands unaccounted millions of public money ; a treasurer 
secures him, by issuing illegal warrants. The same treasurer, and your 
prime minister, prosecutes a foolish pseudo-palriot £ Wilkes] for corrup- 
tion, and is, in the very midst of this act of public justice, found guilty 
of the crime, which he arraigns^ and proved to be, what the world 
knew before, the most corrupt of mortals. 

** What can be added to this picture, which is sketched by the hand of^ 
truth f Your ministers, to fill the highest measure of iniquity, want 
nothing but to have their arm red with murder, and without the inter- 
vention of inferior agents, to be drenched in the blood of the people. 
This is the point at which they aim ; for it is necessary to the security 
of their crimes. Their heads depend upon the doubtful issue of a 
civil war. To save themselves, they must risque the stability of your 
throne. I fear they will prove too successful in their dark and trea- 
sonable scheme. If the desires of the people be not soon gratified, by 
the dissolutiow of the parliament' and the dismission of the present 
ministry, they will be driven to despair and madness. Seeing their 
liberties and properties endangered by the corruption and treachery 
of those, to whom their authority is delegated^ they will be apt to 
exercise what God and nature have given them, the right of punishing 
unfaithful servants, and substituting others in their place. 

" What will become of your Majesty in this dreadful shock f I 
tremble to think of the consequences , when the people is^ ranged on 
one side and your ministry on the other. // is not every one that will 
distinguish between the master and the servant in such rencounters. 
Kings^ to be sure, are privileged, and may do many deeds unpunished, 
which would bring certain destruction on the hea^s of ordinary 

* When the people is ranged ! 
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mortals. Were I entrusted with tbe affairs of a society, and were I 
to manage them by the hand of thieves, robbers, and murderers, I 
should be considered as little better than my agents. But Kings can 
do no wrong. That is the maxia^ by which their actions are to be 
tried. It would be a very good one, at least, very convenient for back- 
sliding monarchs, did not the generality of men find it too hard of 
digestion, and think the mention of it an affront upon their under- 
standing, whi^ can allpw it no more applicable to a temporal than to a 
spiritual prince. The infallibility of the Pope has been long exploded 
in this island. The. minds of men are of a very encroaching nature ; 
no sooner have they overturned the main pillar of church-craft, but 
they endeavour to unhinge the corner-stone of king-craft. By some 
fatality, it is with grief I relate ! the people of this land have very 
little faith in the in&llibilityof kings. 

But though they do not absolutely deify them, yet have they no 
little reverence for the name ; and it is a sure sign that a prince has 
lost the brightest jewel in his crown, the affections of his people^ 
when papers freely canvassing his conduct are bought with avidity, 
and read with pleasure. The very sound of majesty covers a multitude 
of sins. When that veil begins once to be penetrated by the profane 
eyes of the vulgar, it is tioae to steer another course ; tempus dare 
vela retrorsUm : the character of the prince is as little sacred as the 
mysteries of state. Writers will, JlkeSir Thomas Hales in Charles's, 
days, expose with as much freedom as impunity, the nakedness of 
the sovereign, and receive the thanks and applauses of the approving 
people. 

Hence a king of England is th$ most inexcusable, if he remains 
long unpopular ; because, in spite of all the arts used by the syco- 
phants in power, the voice of the nation soon becomes clear and 
strong, and drowns the noisy clamours of an interested faction *, and 
a King, who does not listen to its persuasions, and thus regain its con- 
fidence, is unworthy of his crown ; indeed, he is, in the eyes of 
reason, fallen from his regal dignity ; as the majority, from whom 
alone he can derive legal authority, pronounce in their hearts the 
sentence of his deposition. 

It is in vain that he pretends to consult their interest by opposing 
their inclinations, and substituting his own will for their express and 
declared opinion. In the multitude of counsellors is wisdom and 
safety. The danger of such a step can be equalled only by its pre- 
sniDption. For what can be a greater mockery of common sense. 
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In ant word, dissolve the ParUament : so shall you give peace and 
SBHsfaction to your comfdaining subjects; defeat the ambitious prcjects 
of your secret enemies $— — (Par. ante-penolt.) 

You are not unacquainted. Sir, that the power of that house is not 
mn original but a delegated power ;*— (Par. 3g.) 



These who confer power on others, have a righttorecalit, when 
they find it abused to their prejudice.^'^'^(VzT, dp.) 
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ihstn to make the decrees of millions reTersible^ by the caprice of a 
single man ? A theocracy aloae^ can warrant such a controuling. 
power of the people. 

But why do I urge this point? Surely none hut your Majesty* i 
and the kingdom* s enemies, to whom you will not listen, can advise you 
to set yourfa£e against your people, hy refusing to dissolve the Par-^ 
liament. Neither your Majesty nor your counsellors can he ignorant 
that you are more ministerial than majesterial in convoking and dis-- 
solving these assemblies. The Kings of England^ indeed^ by being 
the chief magistrates, or first servants, of the people, have the best 
opportunity of knowing the state of their affairs. They have, there- 
fore, from time immemorial, been accustomed to call together the 
representatives of the nation, in order to receive their advice and 
direction in every momentous concern ; and to dissolve, or allow 
them to return to their constituents, when there was no farther 
occasion for their service. From long use, they are supposed to have 
acquired a kind of prescriptive right to the exercise of this power ; 
and, though sanctified^ by no positive law or constitution, it is appre- 
hended to be an unalienable part of the prerogative. 

But it is well worth your observation, that no single atom of the 
prerogative is necessarily entailed upon the crown. The whole power, 
however, under that name, was either granted or tolerated by the 
people for their own good. Therefore, when any part of it no 
longer answers that end, they have a right to resume it into their own 
hands. They have often stripped their sovereigns of the whole, 
much more may they strip them of a part. 

Will it then be improper for you to consider, whether the people 
may not^ by an obstinate refusal of that point, be tempted to retrench 
that 4>rerogative ? Unreasonable opposition to their just demands 
has frequently been attended with such consequences. The more 
tenacious the crown has been of obnoxious power, the morp it has 
lost. The people have seldom stopped short upon gaining the original 
object of their quarrel : they have sometimes proceeded so far in their 
reformation, as to leave the crown naked and defenceless. 

Who knows but they may, on this occasion, assume the privilege 
of recalling their members, when they are displeased with their 
conduct? Now that parliaments are septennial, which is nearly the 
same as if they were perpetual, this step is necessary^ as it seems legal 
and constitutional. Though there is a law which says that parliaments 
shall sit for seven years, there is none which ordains that the same 

* Sanct^ed^ot Minciiontd I 
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member shall represent this or that place for the same space of time. 
Ml members being deputies or commissioners, their constituents have a 
right to annul their commission, whenever they please, and to appoint 
others in. their stead. The constitution cannot surely have placed the 
public in general upon a worse footing in this respect than private 
individuals. In my domestic ceconomy I am authorized^ both by 
natural and positive law^ to discharge an unworthy servant : who will 
have the effrontery to assert, that the nation is not entitled to a like 
right ? It has, I own, been little exercised ; and the reason is, that 
parliaments being originally temporary, and of very short duration, 
jthere was no occasion, or indeed possibility, of putting it in practiqe. 
But, as no custom, no prescription, can justify illegal acts, as 
appears by the fate of general warrants, so no disuse can annul the 
natural charter, the birthright of a nation. The claim of the English 
to recal deputies, is as valid as if every page of the journals of the 
lower house bore witness to its continual exercise. Whether they will 
chuse to revive this long dormant claim at the present juncture, cannot 
be very problematical, if your Majesty does not prevent it by the 
dissolution of the parliament. Since they have once adopted the mode 
of petitioning, they will wait to see what redress it will procure them. 
Should they be disappointed, they must strike into this path which I 
have pointed out. Had they done it at first, they would have perhaps 
discovered more reverence for the constitution, and displayed more 
wisdom than is observable in their present conduct. 

THE FREEHOLPER. 

The original Letter (to use an expression in one of the pri- 
vate iiote$ to Woodfall) was so enibcweUed, by what was ex- 
tracted for the supply of the 35th, that little of it, conipara- 
tively, was left for the materials of the present Epistle* But 
though new matter was consequently added, we see the original 
source of the production. The same topics, the same cast of 
thinkingandmode of expression, are presented tons $ and in some 
instuices, the same language. But if the pamphlet published 
by Woodgate was the common origin of the" 35th of Junius, 
. and of the present composition, the present composition, like 
the 85th (rf Junius, ought to exhibit some of the peculi* 
arities which characterize the former piece. Accordingly, we 
£nd (in paragraph 3)— - 

'' They will be apt to exercise, what God and nature bare given 
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them, the right of ponishiog ao£eiith£iil lervaots^ and substitating others 
in iheiT place** [places.] 

In paragraph 3, 

" I tremble to think of the consequences, when the people is [are] 
ranged on one side, and your ministry on the other." 

In the same paragraph, 

" Were I to manage them by the hand [hands] of thieves, robbers, 
and murderers, &c.** 

And, a few lines beneath, 

" Did not the generality of men think the mention of it an qffront 
upon their understanding, which can mllow it no more applicable 
to a temporal than to a spiritual prince." 

In which last sentence, we have " the mention of it" for 
the naming it ; " an affront upon" for an affront put upon, or an 
affront to ; " their undei standings ' for their understandings; and 
^^ can allow it no more applicable to a temporal,'' jfc. for can m 
more allow it to be applicable to a temporal, ^c. 

In the sixth paragraph the author says, 

" A theocracy alone can warrant such a controoltiig power o/* [over] 
the people.** 

This letter, then, besides possessing ideas and ezpressions 
found in the pamphlet published by Woodgate, contains, like 
that pamphlet, defects indicative of a foreign author: But the 
question, fFho was thaf foreign author ? still remains. IfTie was 
De Lolo^e, and De Lolme was in the constant habit of resort- 
ing to his own works for thoughts, or language, or both, we 
ought to discover in the present production, some samples of 
that practice, in relation to the .** Essay on the English Con- 
stitution/' In the fourth paragraph, the author remarks,-*- 

" That it is a sure sign that a prince has lost the brightest jewel in his 
crown, the affections of his people, when papers freely canvassing his 
emuhtci are bought tffith avidity, and read with pleasure,*' 

And in the Essay (page 428) De Lolme observes, 

'' That it is the right of canvassing without fear the canditet of 
shoe who are placed at their head, which constitutes a free qation.** 

In the ninth paragraph, the King is told, that the people, not 
stopping at the acquirement of the original object of their exer- 
tions, haive sometimes proceeded so far, 

" jis to leave the crown naked and defenceless*** 

And in the Essay (p. 156) De Lolme observes, 

" That in times of public commotion, the Legislative power is 
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obliged; by witfadrawiDg from the people tbe advantage of their social 
strength, to leave them exposed, hare and defenceless,** 

But if this letter was written by a foreigner, and that fo*- 
xeigner was De Lolme, and De Lolme Junius, it might happen 
that this letter should also contain a sample of the above 
habit, as relating to his compositions produced under that sig- 
nature. In the tenth paragraph, the author says, 

" Now that parliaments are septennial, wfHch is nearly the same as 
if they were perpetual,*' ^c. 

And in the latter paragraph of his dedication, Junius ob- 
serves, that, 

" There is little difference between a seat in parliament for seven 
years, and a seat for life" 

It might also happen, that some word in our language ano- 
malously applied l?y this author in the present letter, should, 
even in some one of his more finished compositions, betray the 
same misconstruction. Jn the seventh paragraph, we read, 

" From long use, they [the Kings of England] are supposed to have 
acquired a kind of presumptive right to the exercise of this power 5 
[the power of dissolving tbe parliament} and though sanctified by 
00 positive law, or constitution, it is apprehended to be an unaliejiable 
part of the prerogative." 

And Junius, in his twenty-third Epistle (par. 4) tells the 
Duke of Bedford^ that, 

** His authority, [the authority of a virtuous Duke of Bedford] 
would either sanctify, or disgrace, the measures of Government."* 

Here, again, we have a sample the want of which would 
have aJK)rded no argument against De Lolme's being Junius ; 
biit which we cannot combine with the accompanying instance, 
and the previous analogies, and easily reject the impresaion, 
that, "The Letter to the King;'* published by Woodgate ; 
** The Letter to the King ;" printed in the Morning Ckraniclej 
and " the Address to the King ;" given in the Public Adver- 
tiser, were from one and the same author. 'But again; — If 
these three Epistles were all from the same author, and any 
one of them bears decisive indications of a foreign origin, we 
want no proof of the foreign origin of the other two. How, 
then, shall we resist the complicated evidence of similar in- 
dications in each ? 

To bring together these instances of common sentiments ; 
common idioms, common interests, a similarity of conduct, and 
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identity of character^ in De Lolme and Janius, t have deparfejf 
a little from chronological order. 

The *' Parallel between the English and Swedish Governments,'* 

Was not published till the year 177^ : but I am sanctioned in 
saying, that had it appeared jduring the production of Jonius's 
Letters, it would, probably, (in the shape of a naie of reference, 
a quotatimi, or some other oblique eulogy) have been honoured 
with a notice in those lucubrations.' Reading in the 21st of 
the Miscellaneous Letters, dated April 17^8 — 

'' The Duke of Ptyrthmd, as set forth in a case lately published >"— 

In the succeeding paragraph, 

*' I shall here quote a reply to thb Dokb of PoaTLAHD*s Casi, 
lately pullithed ;*'•— 

In the 23d of these Epistles— 

'* Their letter ought to have been an answer to the several accusations 
laid against thpn in a pamphlet, entitled the Dukb'of Fortla£id*« 
Caib/*— 

And, again, in the next page of the same Letter, — 

" The ministers affect ta be surprised, thai the writer of tkb Pukb 
OF Portlaii]>*8 Case has taken no notice of his graces title,**^*^ 

I felt persuaded that, 

" The Duke of Portland's Case,'* 

Was Junius's owu production. A patient search procured 
this pamphlet.' The following is its title page.* 

* BeooUecting that the private note of De Lolme to Mr. Tfaellu8an> 
afterwards Lord Bendlesham^ proves that he had undertaken to advo- 
cate his Lordship's patrimonial claims, it seems difficult to avoid the 
supposition, that he had been engaged to maintain the Duke of 
Portland's disputed rights. At any rate, the idea that De Lolme was 
actually the author of '' The Duke of Portland's Case/* is not a little 
favoured by the fact, that the '* Parallel between the English and 
Swedish Constitutions," was printed by Alm o»r, the publisher of the 
present pamphlet. 
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The first characteristic that attracted my attention in this little 
work, was that figure, so strikingly common to De Lolme and 
Junius, the prosopopeia; a sample of which I found in the 
39th page. It is given in the person of one whom the author calls 
a plain bbiJit man, and extends through a paragraph of more 
than thirty lines. Turning'to his 23d Miscellaneous Letter, I 
observed Junius, in defending the Author of the above tract, 
against some ministerial pamphleteers saying — 

^' I hope that writer will never give them any disturbance in their 
learned pleadings on this subject. He has^ I trust, too much sense to 
moot in the public papers the legal construction of a tlause in a crown 
grant." 

• Considering that this was the very mode in which, in bis 43d 
Letter, Junius (who till his lucubrations were printed collectively 
by H. S. Woodfall, was any body except Philo-Junius) sup- 
ported himself under that signature,* and that in the present 
instance, the same Junius was any body but the Author hewa» 
advocating, I found another reason for concluding that Junius 
was himself that very Author. Further to satisfy the reflecting 
reader, that, "Thb Dukb of Portland's Cask," was 
written by Junius, k will not be superfluous to show, that it 
contains passages worthy of Junius's pen. The pamphlet allu- 
ded to is a defence of the Duke of Portland's hereditary right 
to certain estates intended by ministers to be arrested from his 
Grace, in favour of Sir James Lowther, by virtue of the old 
act — ** NuUum tempus occurrit regi." . After a long and second 
prosopopeia, in the persons of the ministers, in which the 
Author ascribes to them language as eloquent as self-con'- 
deinning, he concludes with, — 

'^ Of all the wonders that I ever yet have met witb> it is the most 
astonishing to have heard> in open parliament^ a deliberate proposal ia 
cold blood> of raising a revenue from a concerted system of search for 
confiscations; notibr anj( crimes committed/ or any in contemplation i 
but as the ungracious recompense for all the glorious and immortal virtues 
of those men^ who have heretofore rescued this kingdom from oppres- 
sion. Plunder the posterity of those heroes, on whom was bestowed the 



* "Sir, 

" I hope your correspondent Junius is better employed than in 
answering the criticisms of a newspaper.*' (Let. 43, signed Philo-Jonius.) 
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teifird of tbeir valaur and virtues witb unregretted fnanifiGeoce. We 
have been too liberal. We have rewarded the supporters of liberty^ 
^d of the Protestant cause, with too prodigal a hand,; we have pur- 
chased these baubles at too dear a price. Besunae> confiscate, replenish 
the public coffers with the spoils of patriotism. Si cerartum ambitione 
exhauserimus, par scelera replendum erity 

To this proof of the capability of the Author of " The Duke 
of Portland's Case'* to' write like Junius, may be added the 
following parallel passages — found in the lucubrations of Junius, 
and in a work to which Junius hinnself directs our attention. 

*' I will not perplex the reader with a question where his labour 
would be thrown away." (p. 35.) 

" I do not mean to perplex you with a tedious, argument.** Let. 35> 
par. 18.) 

*' Let us descend a little farther into particulars." (p. 37.) 

'* Old Nol is a little tender of descending to particulars.** (Let. lA, 
par. 7.) 

** An office no more to be coveted than the clerk of the arraigns to 
the Old Bailey,** (p. 38.) A clerk confounded with an office! 

" Have degraded the office of Commander-in-chief to a broker of 
commissions.** (Let. 1 par. 10.) A broker of commissions confounded 
with an office ! 

There is an extinctive judgment in the impartial public which no 
minister can equivocate them out of." (p. 39.) 

" There is a fund of good sense in this country, which cannot be 
deceived." (Let. 16, par. ult.) 

But to show that this publication had Junius for its Author^ 
is not to convince the reader, that it was written by Db Lolmb : 
that is, by aforeigTwr. The best proofs of this fact will be 
derived from some of the Author's own words and sentences. 
In the first paragraph we meet with— 

I shall use no ambiguous terms of, certain noble persons, or a certain 
august assembly, and all the shifty phrases, &c.*' 

The epithet sHfty would scarcely, we may say, have been 
coined for this occasion by an Englishman, In page 8, the 
ministers are represented as — 

-" Daring to contend in the face of their country/* and are told, 
*i that it [the proposed amendment of the Nullum tempus act^ would 
shake the fundamentals of the constitution.** 

The conversion here of an adjective into a plural substantive, 

N 
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it wilt be admitted, is excusable only in a formgner. la pi^ 
11, we find — 

*' Many trimmers were so obseqaious as to retire." ^ 

This is said of certain Members of Parliament, who avoided 
voting on the question of the intended amendment of nullum 
temptis. Whether a British, Irish, or American writer, master 
of the style exhibited in the concluding paragraph quoted above, 
would not have been too sensible of the quaintness and mean- 
ness of the word trimmers, to honor it with a place on this subject,^ 
is left to the reader to decide. Of several other exotic indica- 
tions, I will content myself with selecting only five. 

''This refusal of Mr. Chambers to produce the vouchers for the 
contents of bis report, did not at all contribute to lessen the suspicion 
"Of the Duke of Portland's agents^ that the facts alleged in the 
Surveyor's report might be partially stated, though the "Treasury 
entertained it with such implicit deference.^ (p. ip.) 

" I have already spoke of the Survc)'or'8 capacity as a lawyer.''^ 
(p. 27.) 

" And it will behove the Surveyor, [Surveyor General] for his own 
sake, to be quick of apprehension, and not to report in favor of any 
obnoxious party, where the minister shall aim a confiscation .**% (p. 29 ) 

" In this deplorable prospect ybr your grace's affairs," § (p. 31.) 

" Had their Lordship's wrote on the 18tb, &c."U-(p.37.) 

And in p. 39, we read — 

" There is an instinctive judgment in the impartial public, which 
no minister can equivocate them out of"^ 

If the phraseology in these quotations, distinguished by 
italics, are either English, Irish, or Scotch, I will allow that they 
were not written by Dk Lolm£. 

But, perhaps, it will be thought, that the confiderit assertion, 
that JuNics and De Lolme were one and the same author , 
to be as confidently received, should be still more powerfully 
supported. Now, therefore, I request the reader's attention to 
another pamphlet, published in 1770, evidently from the pen 
of Junius, evidently also from the pen ofDE Lolme. 

* The Treasury entertained the report t 

-f J have aUeady spoke f 

i The minister aim a cbnjiscation t 

I Prospect ybr his Grace's affairs I 

II Had their Lordships wrote ! 

if The minister cannot equivocate the puhlic ! 
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A note to the forty first Letter of Junius closes with a 
reference to a publication^ called "Another Letter to Almon.*** 

This "Letter to Almou'* after some search, I succeeded in 
discovering. Its Title Page is as* follows/ 

*, The forty 'Jir St Epistle of Junius is addressed to Lord Mansfield, 
chiefly on the subjects of the " King against Woodfall/' for printing 
the thirty-ffth Letter, and ^^ Lord Grosvenor versus the Duke of 
Cumberland." 
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The author writes in the character of a Country Gentle- 
MAN ; and affects to draw the subjects of his animadversion from 
the Magazines, and London Newspapers, which he is in the 
habitof regularly receiving. As Junius is sometimes an English- 
man (as in Miscellaneous Letter 92,) at others a Scotchman, 
(as in Miscellaneous Letter 111,) a Member qf Parlianient,{Bs in 
Miscellaneous Letter 88,) a MiUtary Officer (as in Miscella- 
neous Letter 1 10,) any thing but a Lawyer or a Foreigner, so 
Db Lox.MB(exceptin his "Essay," his " Dissertation on the 
Union between England and Scotland," his *' British 
Empire," and a few acknowledged pamphlets,) is ** One of 
Ourselves." 

" One who is not a Doctor of the Sorbonne,** 

Any body but 
• " J. L. De Lolme, Advocate, and'Member of the Council of Two 
Hundred in the Republic of Geneva." 

In page 28, this Correspondent of Almon, speaking of Lord 
^Mansfield's artificial reasoning on the subject of the verdict 
given on Woodfall's Trial, for printing the Letter to the King, 
observes that— 

'' The poverty of human language is such> that it does not produce 
any expression sufficiently demeaning, to give the proper name, or 
epithet, to so pitiful a degradation of the talent of rationality ;** * 
and Junius, in the very epistle which refers to this production, 
says to the same Judge, — 

'^ Our language has no term of reproach, the mind has no idea of 
detestation which has not been happily applied to you, and exhausted.** 

In page 45 of this epistolary philippic, we find, — 

" In warm times, like those in London towards the end of Charles 
the second's reign, or in the present, it is possible that a printer of 
the wickedest, /a/m/, and most mischievous libels, upon the Prince, 
and the very frame of our government, whether under the signature of 
Junius, or any other, might be acquitted :** 

And Junius, in a private note to Woodfall, dated January 
12, 1770, expresses the same opinion ; — 

" I believe^* he says " you may banish your fears. The informa- 
tion will only be a misdemeanor, and I am advised that no Jury^ 
especially in these times, will find it." 

Page 59, on the article we are considering, presents us 
with— 

^' It if his duty [the Judge's] to point out to them [the Jury] the 
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defect of tbeir verdict, whatever it is, and to make them explain 
themselves, or to send thtm hack for further consideration :" 

And Junius, in hb preface, which did not appear till 177^^ 

says — 

" If he** (meaoiDg the same Judge, and alluding to the same cause) 
" had known his duty, he would have sent the jury backS* 

In page 7^ we read — 

" Nobody like myself, merely as Amicus Curia* (apply the word as 
you may) will take the trouble, pro bono publico, to fling out their 
thoughts.** 

And in the 48th Miscellaneous Letter of Junius, — 

'* I write for the public.** 

And in his third private Letter to Mn Wilkes, — 

" I do not place the little pleasures of life Id competition with the 
glorious business of instructing and directing the people,** 

In page 77 the author says, 

" On which account, I think it my duty, as a citiT^n at large, and 
long retreated from the bustle of the bar and the state, to mention 
whatever, kc. &c." 

Here is the Advocate and One of the CouncU of Ttoo 
Hundredy confessed. De Lolme had long retreated both from 
the state and the bar, and, as Junius says of himself,t was, in 
the strictest sense of the word, a citizen at large. Page 79 gives 
us the following : — 

" The Judges of the King's Bench, when Mr. Wilkes, known 
by person to all of them, presented himself before them, professed 
that he was the John Wilkes outlawed, and desired to surrender him- 
self, stared^ looked surprized, and at last declared, they could not know 
nor take notice of him, unless he were brought into court by legal 
process j* 

And Junius, in his 93d Miscellaneous Letter, says— - 

'' Did not the present chief justice of the King*s Bench, and hit 
brethren, refuse to take judicial notice of Mr. Wilkes, when he 
surrendered himself, in order to the reversal of his outlawry, becaule 
he did not come properly, authenticated before them, although, I 
fancy, they had very little doubt in their minds as to the identity of his 
person ?" 

* Amicus CuricB, is the signature cf Juniu8*s 57th Miscellaneous Letter* 
" 1 1 offer you the sincere opinion of a man who, perhaps> has 
more leisure to make reflections than you have, and who, though he 
stands clear of all business and intrigue, mixes sufficiently for the pur* 
poses [purpose] of intelligence, in the converaation of the world. 
(Junius to Mr. Wilkes.) 
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la page )26, the author of this pamphlet says — 
*' When the paper is not, like a law instrament^ drawn in technical 
legal expressions^ nor the devise of property^ it wants no comment 
of lawyers," 

And Junius, in his 68th Letter, published in 1772, observes 
that — 

" When the l3ws> plain of themselves, are illustrated by facts, we 
do not want the authority of opinions, however respectable/' 
And in his Preface^ which appeared in the same j^ear, remarks 
^^#igain that — 

** When law and reason speak plainly, we do not want. authority to 
direct our understandings/* 

The next instance is adduced to shew, that the ideas of De 
LoLME, no less than those of Junius, were the ideas of this 
correspondent of Almoi^ ; that even when the writers are en- 
gaged on different subjects ; when their thoughts do not flow 
from the same spring-head, they are sure to approximate in their 
course ; to meet and mingle in their meanderings. The pam- 
phleteer, speaking of Lord Mansfield, says — (page 129) 

*' The people would then think^that there was an end of the trial by 
Jury 4n crown causes, and that though one was ostensibly summon- 
ed,* it would no more answer the true constitutional purpose, than 
the insignificant parliament of Frai\ce, answers to the effective parlia* 
ment of Great Britain** 

The Essayist on our Constitution, treating of the compara- 
tive powers of sovereigns and senates, observes (page 432) 

*' That even the kings of France, though their authority is so unques- 
tioned, so universally respected, as well as strongly supported, have 
felt firequent anxietyyrom the claims and proceedings of the Parliament 
qf Paris; an Assembly of so much less weight than the English Par^ 
Uameni,'* 

Another umty of mind exhibits itself in the following passages 
extracted from this epistolary Tract and the Essay. In the 
first, alluding to the wish of the Americans to tax themselves. 
The author says, (page 139) — 

'' The king, with their assemblies, may raise whai money, levy 
what forces, and use both for what purposes, shall be agreed on, with- 
out the controul of parliament." 



* Summoned! A trial summoned ! Assuredly, Almon's Correspondent 
was not educated in any university of England, Ireland, orScotland* 
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De hoLMB, in his Essay, (p. 523) expresses the very sane 
sentiment. 

" Should the American Colonies have obtained their demands, the 
time might have come when the crown might have governed England 
with the supplies of America. 

Junius has a peculiar mode of indicating the objects bf 
which men are actuated. Instead of saying, their secret wishes 
or motives are to obtain such and such advantages ; he tells ns 
that they mean them- In his sixth note to Woodfali, he sa^s 

'' I meant the cause and the public.*' 

And in his first letter to Mr. Wilkes, 

" 1 mean nothing but the cause.'* 

So speaks the Author of a letter to Almon. 

'' I have long ceased to think they [the leading men of all parties} 
mean any thing but power, places, &c." 

So again, Db Lojlmb, in his Essay, (page 471) 

'' While they only mean reformation and improvement, they are in 
danger of removing, &c. ice. 

There are other important particulars in the body of this 
publication, which will be better noticed when we shall have 
occasion to recur to it* The Author's piode of taking leave of 
Almon, and one or two passages in the Postscript, shall be all 
that at present we will add. The coincidences of expression 
found in the Letters of Junius, and the other works which I pro- 
nounce to be his, are so numerous, and borrow f.om each 
other so much adventitious strength, that they alone would be 
sufficient to prove, that Junius andDE Lolmb were pne and 
the same. The present instance of this ideniity of phrase, 
consists of the^reii;e2{, in the production we are now consider- 
ing, and that in the fifth private note to Woodfall. In the first, 
we read — 

*' And so, Mr, Almon, I wish you good night, ^cJ* 

And in the latter, — 

*' And so I wish you good night.*' 

And again to Axmon, after the postscript^-— > 

'' And so once more good night" 

In this same Postscript, page, 173, we find the Author giving 
for his reasons, why the Judges should not be put above the 
inspection of their country, that — * 

" If they can introduce, and establish for law, their own ways of 
thinking, by solemn judgments from the bench, the most dangerous 
dicta may, when secure from the revision, of the public, become by 
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Hme, respectable and venerable, and be hereafter alleged as precedents 
4md the realesiahlished law of the realm" 

Turning to page 483 of Db Lolmb's Essay, we read — 
'^ They [those who administer the laws] neglect to execute those 
laws which they dislike, or deny the benefit of them to the separate 
ttraggling^ individuals who claim them, and in short, introduce prac- 
tices that are directly derogatory to them. These practices, in a 
course of time, become respectable uses* and at length obtain the force 
of Laws. 

In page 147 of the anonymous composition, we meet with — 

*^ There can be no harm in attacking ministers*' 

And in the postscript, (page 197) 

" I have no predilection for state libellers, and abominate those of 
ihem, tvho do not confine themselves to ministers, and their actions as 
such, but rake into all the passages of private life.'* 

Then in the 32nd Miscellaneous Letter of Junius, we read, 

" Reflections on characters merely private, ought, I own, to be 
discouraged/* 

And in his Preface, 

'' The indulgence of private malice should be checker} and r e slat ed 
by every legal means 5 but a constant examination into the characters 
and conduct of ministers and magistrates, should be equally promoted 
and encouraged** 

Then again, if we return to the postscript of this letter, we 
find the author (in the last paragraph) saying — 

*' I bear no personal enmity to any man breathing, and wish only 
to advert to their public conduct** 

In the same paragraph, he confesses his incompetence in 
the language of the law ;— 

*' The deficiency" says he, " of deep professional learning and 
practice, must excuse my want of neatness in legal expression,** 

And Junius, in his Pteface, says 

" I shall not think myself answered, though I should be convicted 
of a mistake in terms, or of misapplying the language of the hwC* * 

Leaving untouched, for the present, the other numerous 
correspondencies between Db Lolmb and Junius, found in a 
publication which Junius himself recommends, we will next 
examine another anonymous production. 

■--■-■■ - - ■ -■ ■ ■ 

* Uses ! It will not escape the reader's recollection that Junius also 
adopts this expression. ^' From the uses to which' one part (^ the- 
army has been applied/' (Let 35, par» 15.) 



CHAPTER IX. 



Another PubUccUion identifying De Lolme with Junius. 

Finding, in a printed catalogue, an article entitled ^' A Letter 
to US, from One of Ourselves," I immediately surmised that 
it was from the pen of De Lolme.* A careful inspection of 
its contents convinced me that I had not erred. The Essay on 
the English Constitution, and the Epistles signed Junius, 
are traceable in every page. Its title shows it to have been pub- 
lished by the late G. Kearsley, who^ at the time this produc- 
tion appeared, was De Lolme's regular publisher.f 



* The Reader, indeed, will be sensible, that no enquirer after 
JuDias, once directed to a foreigner known to have been ambitious of 
imposing upon us his lucubrations as the writings of an Engiishman, 
could see the title of the above-named production, and not be re- 
minded of—" I dedicate to you a collection of Letters written by 
One of Yourselves.'* 

f Kearsley's name appears in the first English edition of the 
Essay, printed in 1775 : also in the second edition, printed two years 
later ; the very year in which this " Letter to US " was printed. 

These facts, viewed with others (already noticed) respecting Almon, 
as De Lolme's former publisher, will enablf^ us to traoe the literary 
course of the latter, from 1768 to 1777* 

" The Duke of Portland's Case." 

1768, Almon. 

" Another Letter to Almon." 
1770, Almon. 

" Parallel between the English and Swedish Governments." 
1772, Almon. 

'^ Essay on the English Constitution." 
1775, Kzarslet. 

Idem, Edit. 2d. 

1777, Kbarslbt. 

" A Letter to US, from One of Ourselves." 
1777, Kbarslbt. 
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To attribute to the opportunity any writer had, in I777j to 
copy from the Essay of Db Lolmb, and the Lbttbrs of 
Junius, the cloud of evidence this ** Letter to Us '* bears, of 
its being the emanation both of Junius and of Db Lojlmb, 
would be, not only to suppose a writer as intimately acquainted 
with the cast of ideas, and the internal construction^ of each 
of those works, as its own author ; but to believe, that he 
had read and studied them till his mind was saturated with the 
sentiments and expressions of both ; till he had resigned to 
them the empire of his own thought and judgment, made them 
the common parents of all his sentiments and reflections; 
formed, in short, from their united suggestions, a third mind, 
constituted of the ideasy and opinions, of both ; and a style, 
embracing the phraseology, and the language, of both. 

This writer, after lamenting in his opening paragraph, the 
general disregard with which productions are received, intended 
for the instruction of the public, remarks, that, — 

" The Freedom of the Press was a privilege, obtained by the peopU 
with the greatest difficulty, and yielded up on the part of the crown 
with the utmost reluctance :" 

And in the Essay, (p. 294,) we read — 

" And^ indeed, this privilege [the Freedom of the Press] is that 
which has been obtained by the English nation with the greatest 
difficulty, and latest in point of time^ at the expence of the executive 
power." 

In the same paragraph of this Letter, we find the observation 
that— 

'' Public papers^ in which the public acts of government are 
publicly examined and freely canvassed^ circulate throughout the 
kingdom^ and fall into the hands of all ranks of the people ;'* 

And that— 

*' Every individual becomes acquainted hoiv^affairs are carried on'* 

Apd in the Essay, (page 300,) are told, that — 

** The several public papers circulate^ or are transcribed into others^ 
in the different country towns, and even find their way into the 
village^, where every man^ down to the labourer, peruses thtm with a 
sort of eagerness)" 

And that— 

" Every in^nndml thus becomes acquainted with the state of the 
nation.*' 
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This <^ LbttAr to US/' proceediog on the subject of a free 
press^ says — 

" And through its assittanoe," (as a late writer observes J "a 
whole naiiott, as it were, holdi a council and deiibefaies" 

This quotation is from page 306 of the Essay ; and the 
" late writer," De Lolme — then living /"• The acknowledg- 
ment of a single passage from a work, in a publication con- 
taining innumerable plagiarisms from that work, is but the 
repetition of the very artifice practised in the *^ Parallel 
between the English and Swedish Governments/' where, in a 
solitary instance, and referring to a particular sentence, the 
writer says, — 

" To speak in the words of Mont, de Lolme" 

While not less than four-fifths of his production are actually 
borrowed from the same Mons. de Lolme, Secure of proving 
that this *' Letter to US, from One of Ourselves," was 
written by the author of the Epistles, subscribed Junius, 
I request of the reader's patience, fniU latitude to convince 
him, that it was also written by the Citizen of Geneva. 
For^this purpose, I shall, for a few minutes, confine myself to 
those passages of the *^ Letter to US," which emanated 
from the Essay. The identities extend even to minuticB. 
Continuing to extol the freedom of the press, the author of the 
Letter exclaims, — 

" A aiogular advantage this !*" 

And the Essayist, (p. 294,) alluding to the same benefit, — 

" A formidable right this !" 

And ia page 427, 

" A most advantageous privilege this !" 

Speaking still of the blessings of a free press, this Letter 
lays, that it prevents the people from becoming, as in other 
countries, the unhappy instruments of |/ie ambition of a few. 
And in the Essay, (page 333,) we Att told, that the public 
commotions in Rome, always ended in promoting the power of a 
few. We next read in this Letter, that — 

" The Freeclom of the Press is a censorial power lodged in the hands 
of the people:* 

And in the Essay, page 294, find it observed, that — 

«' The constitution has delivered into the hands of the people at large, 
the exercise of this censorial power,** [The freedom of the press.] 

* With '* One of Ourselves,** it seems— an author who had lately 
written, and an author lately deceased-^wtve convertible teroM. 
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Speaking of the conduct of our ancestors, with respect fct 
the Stuccrts, the Letter says — 

'' They n»ide a glorious sacrifice of one of the family^ and expelled 
the rest. They shewed the worlds that nations are not the property of 
Kings** 

And in pages 59 and 60.of the Essay^ we oaeet with— 

*^ By the exclusion given to a family hereditarily despotic, it wa» 
finally determined ^ that nations are not the property of Kings,* ** 

Alluding to the increased price of the necessaries of life^ 
on account of the national debt, the writer of the Let^br 
says — 

" The nation is left, as it wercj naked and defenceless J** 

And observing upon the power which the crown, in times of 
anarchy, is compelled to assume, the author of the E^ay 
says, (page 156,) It is obliged 

^' To leave them [the nation] exposed, lare and defenceless," 

Speaking of the means by which the Scotch engrossed the 
roysd favour, the writer of the Letter remarks that — 

— " it may he matter of curious enquiry,** 

And in allusion to the conquest, De Lolms observes that — 

** What the Constitution of England would, at this time, have 
been, had not that event taken place, '' might be matter of curious spe* 
eolation to enquire* " 

These trivial similitudes alone^would, perhaps, cany with them 
no very ponderous persuasion ; but in combination with the 
larger and more imposing masses of evidence, serve to shew, 
that, if the author of this *^ IsStter to US'' was any other than 
the author of the Essay on our Constitution, not only did the 
casual, evanescent ideas of the one, transmigrate to the braia 
of the other, but the accidental phrases, and the style of the 
one, had as free and constant a transition to the pen of the 
other; that the author of this Letter must have been possessed 
by De Lolme. Sometimes the expression in the Letter is not 
so precisely that of the Essay, as is the sentiment. 

*' Our navy,*' says the Letter, " is held in higher estimation [than 



* And the Reader will remember, that in the Letter ptinted in the 
Morning Chronicle, the King is told, that the people have sometimes 
proceeded so far in their reformation, as to leave the crown naked and 
defenceless. 
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the army] as being the natural defence of the kingdom ; and less th^^ 
olject of jealousy, as not being able to do us so much mischief,'* 

'* In regard to the sea forces, (says the Essat^ p. 89,) there is in 
them this very great advantage, that they cannot be turned against th^ 
liberty of the nation, at the same time that they are the surest bulwark 
of the island** 

The next instance to be adduced^ presents us with the 
figure that forms so distinguished a favourite both with 
De Lolm£ and with Junius — the prosopopoeia. 

^' Let us, for a moment,** says the author of this Letter^ /' suppose 
a sensible Man to have lived a namber of years within the boands 
of a comfortable fortune, which enabled him to be happy and con- 
tented ; but thatj at last^ notwithstanding the remonstrances of his 
friends, be had laid himself open to seduction, become a dupe at 
play, and, of course, a beggar in a short time. If this man, thus 
ruined, had come to one of us, with bitter complaints against t|]ose 
who had stript him of his property, the natural answer we should 
give him, I imagine^ would be this, — " 

And then the writer, replying for the people, makes .them 
condemn their own subjection to the seduction and pillage 
practised upon them by a dissolute and rapacious ministry. 
The author of the Essay, on a different topic, adopts (in page 
488,) the same plan of elucidation. 

" If,** says he, ^' tve could for an instant suppose, that the English 
form of Government, instead of having been the effect of a lucky 
concurrence of fortunate circumstances, had been established from a 
settled plan, by a Man who bad discovered, before-hand, and by 
reasoning, all those advantages resulting from it, which we now 
perceive from experience, and had undertaken to point them out to 
other Men, capable of judging of what he said to them, the following 
is, most likely, the manner in which he would have expressed himself.*' 
And then the writer, speaking for this Man, gives the rea- 
soning on which he would have acted, in forming such a con- 
stitution as that of England. There are other prosopopceias in 
the Essay, and a second in this Letter, closing with another 
example of, at least, identity of manner. Deploring the minis- 
terial invasion of the constitution, yet deprecating the dangers 
of open violence, the supposed speaker says, — 

*' We shall not be worse off than our neighbours, who neither rich 
nor respectable, enjoy, however, from the nature of their government, 
one inestimable blessing, — that of public tranquillity.** 
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And speaking of the tumults which generally arhe from the 
pretensions of various leaders, when a free state is disorganized^ 
the author of the Essay (p. 200) asserts that — 

" The people become slaves, and yet have not what in other countries 
makes amends for political servilude-^tranquUlily."* 

The next coincidence is more perfect. The sentences in 
the Essay are transposed in the Lbttkr > but their identity 
will not be the less obvious. 

*' The Revolution;" says the Letter, '< which dethroned Charles 
the First, threw the nation into a general convulsion, because each 
tide bad claims, undetermined and unascertained ; *- whereas the 
dethronement of James the Second proved a matter of easy operation, 
and was effecttd, as it were, by the common course of law : the reason 
is plain, because, in consequence of the progressive information of 
the people, the nation was now directed by allowed, authorized, and 
certain principles '" And the Essay (p. 5?,) remarks that — '^ Instead 
of a Revolution like that which dethroned Charles the First, which was 
effected by a great effusion of blood, and threw the state into a general 
and terrible convulsion, the dethronement of James proved a matter of 
short and easy operation. In consequence of the progressive information 
i^ the people, and the certainty of the principles which now directed 
the nation, the whole were unanimous.** 

Here, the entire sense of each of the two passages is the same : 
and the sentential members — '^ The retx^lution whidi dethroned 
Charles the First — threw the state [or nation] into a general con- 
vulsion — the dethronement of James prooed a matter of easy 
operation" — ^nd — " in conseqtience of the progressive informoHon 
qf the people*' are found in both quotations. 

The next sample in corroboration of the fact, that '* The 
Lbttkr to us/' and the Essay on the English Constitution/' 
proceeded from the same pen, will be the last of that descrip- 
tion, with which I shall trouble the reader.* 

In the Lbttbr, (immediately after what has just been quoted) 
we find it remarked, that — 

^*f Were a revolution necessary, there is another circumstance which 
must ever sweeten the labour with a cheerful hope ^ and that is, that 
as revolutions in other countries have almost universally ended where 

* The words of these corresponding quotations are not precisely the 
same; bat their eMct coincidence in meaning will compensate, 
that deficiency. 
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theyb^H* m England, they have eCer termnated in the security of 
the ceimnum rights of manhnd /*' 

And in the EssikT, (p. 325,) it is observed,— 

** That thoagh the public dissensions of other free states have con- 

sUintly been terminated by settlements in which the interests only of a 

, few were really provided for \ in England, wejind revolutions always 

. Sq have been terminated by extensive and accurate provisimis for securing 

the general liberty" 

I have asserted, that the •* Letter to Almon," published in 
1770, (to which Junius refers us, in his forty-first Epistle,) 
was writteii by JuNtOs himsblf ^ and these parallel' passages 
have been produced, to prove, that the Lettbr published in 
1777^ is a production of De Lolme: — If, then, De Lolme 
was Junius, the two Letters, according to a position laid down 
in the earlier part of this work, ought (though one was pro- 
duced seven years subsequently to the other) to possess some less 
or greater similarity of features ; some common characteristics, 
betraying peculiarities to which the most wary writer is liable, 
and of which an Author is not always, perhaps, so likely to be 
sensible, as his readers. Let us compare these Epistles. Two 
or three examples will be sufficient. 

The Correspondent of Almon, says, (page 76) — 
'< Nobody like myself^ merely as Amicus Cub^je, will take the 
(rouble, pro bono publico, to fling out their [his] thoughts/* 

By which words, he at once tells us, that he writ^ without 
em^ument; and brings himself into contact with Junius, by 
assuming one of the signatures adopted by that writer.^ 
And the Author of the " Letter to Us," addresses us with— 

'^And now^ my Countrymen! let roe^ as onb of Y0uas£x,v£s« 
who has nnther written for praise nor profit — Let me« I say> entreat 
yoo/* &c. &c. 

By which language, he not only informs us, that he labours 
vMhout any view to lucrative advantage ; but connects himself 
with Junius, by appropriating the national appellation applied 
to himself by that Author, in his ^^ Dedication to the English 
Nation:"— 
" I dedicate to you, a collection of Letters written by omb of 

irOVESELVBS." 

ilii ■ ■ m \mmmmmmm\ i .i i ii i w ■ i> m 

* Vide Let. Mis. S7. 
o 
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Again, the writer of the lakr publieation emphaticaUy declares 
against being retained either on the ministerial, or the popular 
side ; — affirming, that the langoaga he uses— 

" Js not the language of a Partixan :** 

And (page 138) the Author of the earlier pamphlet says,-— 

** Not a barrister (tbongh formerly bred for one of the Inas of CoQrt> 
I may* perhaps^ here and there^ suggest what is more worthy of ob* 
strvation, than the listed writers of a party T 

And again (in page 147) 

'' As far the leading men of all parties, I have long ceased to think 
Ibey mean any thing but power* places, wealth and title.** 

In page 178, this <^ Letter to Almoo/' presents tite writer 
saying, — 

"I mean todieintbe same metUocrity ttnd obscurity in which I 
have lived/' 

The Author of the — « Letter to US,** is equally candid. His- 
words are,— 

" My station amongst you* my countrymen* is kumhle." 

Both letters indulge in the most violent censure of Lord 
Mansfield's judicial conduct (especially his attempts against 
the liberty of the press ;) and as companions to the two proiopo- 
poeias in the Letter frdm, *' One of Ourselves,*' we have three 
in the, " Epistle to Jlmon/' 

The second and third are short enough to admit of recital. 
The author, comparing the severity of the Court of King's 
Bench in committing Bingley, because he would not conviet 
himself by answering interrogatories, to the treatment which a 
non-conformist receives from the catholic priesthood, supposes^ 
one <rf that fraternity to say to him, — 

** You are a heretic ; confess your sins* that I may iniict saitaUe 
punishment upon you : if you do not* I will put you to death for not 
confessing them : I act out of regard to your soul.*" 

"This*'* . 

Says the writer,*-r 

'' Is the iaaguage of tb« sanctimonious inquisitor." — 

And then introduces the counter prosopopoeia, by imaginii)g the 
legal questioner to say,*- 

" 1 have seized you because you are a defier* a breaker of the lew ; 
submit to avow upon oath your orkne* (hat I oMy bayeiad ispn tabl r 
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gfofind for prooeediog fo some pebal sentence agaloBt yoti } If yof do 
liot« I will confioe yon ta a prison for the rest of yoiir days \ \X\% fi^om 
a' spirit of mercy (bat I proceed tbroaghout." 

Thest productions, then, it seems/ are riot without thf 
strongest marks of consanguinity ; those family features, some of 
which, in a less or greater degree, will attend the progeny of the 
$amc mind, and declare their common parentage. But if l^oth 
lietters were written by the same author, the Letter published 
in 1777> being evidently written by Dk Lolme, that printed in 
1770, was also written by Dk Lolmb. If then the Letterprinted 
in 1770 was written by Jctnius, that published in I777j was also 
written by Junius: that il», they were both written by Db 
Lolmb, and both written by Junius : that is, l^v. Lolmb was 
Junius. 

But, not to take for granted the reader's present conviction, 
that both these Epistles were the productions of Junius (diough ' 
f cannot for an instant doubt his thorough persuasion, that both 
Were written by De Lolmb) we will take a short review of both 
publications, chiefly as they relate to the volumes of Junius, 
publishedin 1812, by Mr. George Woodfall :— the last and 
itaost perfect edition of the author. 

One of these Letters contains ^ioa samples, and the other 
ihee^ of the favourite figure with foreign writers ; and to which 
I have so often alluded ; the prosopopoeia : and in the first pri- 
vate Letter of Junius to Mr. Wilkes, (delivered to him in 
Prince's Court, Storey's Gate, by a chairman^ who, as Mr. 
Wilkes himself has written upon the Letter, said he brought it 
from a gentleman whom he saw in Lancaster Cow% in the 
Strand) no fewer than four instances occur of this oratorical 
and dramatic ornament I'—three in the person of Mr. Wilkes, 
and one in the person of Alderman Crosby. In the Dedica- 
tion of Junius, (page 42,) we find a recurrence of the same 
embellishment, given in his own person, and occupying not 
leas than two pages* In the twenty*third Letter, (addressed to 
the Duke of Bedford) we meet with one, presented in the 
collective persons of his Grace's friends^ made to deplore 
the wretched state of the Duke, in respect of the public 
^inioD ;^-and which begins with — 

'' Whither shall this unhappy old man retire I" 

o 2 
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By making a few collateral remarks as we proceed in this 
comparison, we shall avoid the necessity of going into other 
numerous particulars. The prosopopoeia in this Letter to the 
Duke, like that of which JuKtm's adilress to the King consists, 
(and several others) is introduced by a supposition eafpressed: ^ 

" Let us consider,'*-"-"^** Let us suppose*' 

The first of the two instances of the same figure, in the 
pamphlet of 1777* is also ushered Td vrith^— 

" Let us far a moment suppose ;** 

And, again, the longest of the prosopopoeihs in the EssaY, is 
brought forward with — 

" Jf we could for a moment suppose {* 

And the second of the four prosopopoeias in Hiejbftl private 
Letter to Mr. Wilkes, is announced with — 

*' Let ms suppose,"" 

In YAs second private Letter to Mr. Wilkes (written in 17T^\ 
and unknown to the public, till printed by Mr. G. Woodfall, 
in 1812), Junius advises Mr. W. to — 

" Promote a plan for forming constitutional clubs all through the 
kingdom,*" 

And the author of the Letter published in I777f also 
recommends — 

" The formation of constitutional tluhs, or societies, in all the 
capital towns of the kingdem" 

We will compare their language more at large : Junius says 
to Mr. Wilkes,™ 

" I do most earnestly wish that you would consider of, and pro- 
mote a plad for forming constitutional clubs all through the kingdom. 
I am far from condemning the late addresses to the throne. They 
ought to bemce^ntly repeated. The people, by the singular situation 
of their affairs, akb compelled to no the duty«)f the Hovse 
OF Commons.*' 

The writer of the " Lbtter to Us,^' says, — 

** Let the Landholders meet in their respective counties ; and for 
the commercial interest, let a similar plan be adopted in every ifading 
town throughout the kingdom-. Let them [the_ Landholders and Merchants} 
prefer a petition to Pjarliament. If the Commons refu^ to comply 
with the desire of the nation* let them go up to the- throne. Should 
this be attended with the same sopcess, the people at large, taught by 
this experiment^ will know, that in themselves alone is ihlaceo 

EEOEESS/' 
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And the author of the " Letter to Almon," has these 
words, (p. l7JiO 

•' For my own part, being one of the people j— *' 

And Junius, in his 59th Letter, says — 

*' I speak to the people as one op the *B0PLBr* 

In comparing the Letter published in 1 770 with that printed 
ill I777j I shewed tlieir authors <]isclainiing the spirit of party; 
ONE is not " the Usted writer of a party Y' the other does not 
use ^'the language of a partizanj* And Junius, in his pri- 
vate Letter to Mr, Wilkes (numbered 70) says — 

^' If I were only a party man, I should naturally concur in any 
eoterprize.** 

And in his 4Sth Miscellaneous Letter — 

^* The indiscretion of the ministerial advocates would give me at 
many advantages as even the ministry themselves,!/* I were a party 
writer" ' 

The writer of the ** Letter -tp Almon," is careful to tell us, 
that he is ^ bo barrister ;" and Junius say>s to Mr, Wilkes— 

** Do not suspect! am a lawyer i* , 

And again, in his Preface, declares,— 

' * That he is no lawyer by profession.** 

Sometimes, amidst all his confidence, pride, and high self- 
feeling, Junius affects an air of modesty. In his twentieth 
Letter, he say?,— 

** Mipe, I confer, &te.humhli labours,** 

And in his I7th he will apprize the people of their oUiga- 
tions to ministers/'--^ 

" 4^ far as his weak endeavours can reach :'* 

So the author of the £fisti.£ to Almon, 'reckons upon the 
effect of what he writes, — 

*' As far as his poor words can scatter praise or blame*' 

The writer of, '« To US from One of Ourselves," 

Is equally conscious of his deficiences : The colouring of the 
pkctwte he gives its, may be hady though the characters are in pro- 
poftkm : and, in another place, he is eonscious of the narrow 
CIRCLE in vsUch his powers are confined. The same author, 
in allusion to the Stuarts^ says,— 

" The nation made a glorious sacrifice of one of the family.**, 
" And Junius, in his 44th, observes that, the proceedings of 
the House of Commons (under Cromwell) ended, — 
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^' /o o»e glomus aei of substantial justice."' 

It is a habit of Junius, after laying down hb premises^ or 
digressing from his main subject, to rouze, or recall, the at* 
.tention of his reader, by a certain form of apostrophe. The 
sample of this figure, in the " Letter to Almon," is*- 

*' And now to return to the speech/' 

In the second private Letter of Junius to Mr, WIHces, we 
bayej— 

" And now to the business.*' 

In his 29th public Letter, — 

" Now for fact," 

And in his 55th, — 

" Now for the proofs."* 

A solitary instance of so slight a concordance, would not, any 
more than a single mole on the surface, identify one individual 
with another, but added to a chistery it augments the collective 
strengthof their evidence, and assumes importance. 

Junius, like Lucrktius, (an author with whom, as might be 
shewn,he was very intimately acquainted)is fond of confronting his 
antagonist; of debating with him personally ; of assigning tohin^ 
specious arguments,for the purpose of their confutation. The pre- 
mises advanced, are to be true, but in their consequences, not valid 
against the reasoning by which they are to be met. There«>> 
fore, he readily allows what is asserted : and the grant is al« 
ways made by the words—" Be it aoJ' But this peculiarity is 
not OTnfined to the Correspondent of the Public Advertiser. 

The author of the Letter to Almon, says to Lord Mansfield,—* 

'' There are 8ea8on8> you will say, of epidemical madness^ when a 
temperate jury cannot be bad/' *' Beii so" 

And, in the 34th of Junius, we find, — 

*' We are told by the highest judicial authority, that Mr. Vaoghan's 
offer to purchase the reversion of a patent in Jamaica, amounted to 
a high misdemeanor."-—'^ Be ii so*' 

In his 44th, Junius says, — 

*' It may now be objected to me, that my arguments prove top 
much."—" Be it so." 

And in his 18th,— 

* And in the Essay (p. 394) we read-*''Btttj to cometotbp 
proofs." 
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** Toa tbink« tke channel of a fMinftklet more ras|ie€table, aod 
^tter BDited to the dignity of your caoee, than that of a newspaper/* 
— '' Be a sor 

, Another mark of this writer's manner , is — The challenging^ 
Ae calUng cut^ his opponent; daring him to elose conoibat. 
Thus— in his 15th, we hear him exclaim, (to the Duke of 
Grafton,)-^ 

*' Come forth, my Lord, fat thou art the man/* 

In his 40th, (to Lord North,)-^ 

** Came J^rwardf thou worthy repreoentatiire of Lord Bute.*' 

In hia 71st (MisceIlaneou8)--«ironically-^ 

^' Come feruHxrd, Mr. Bradsbaw, 4hoQ tvorihf, but mueh4njured 
mun» * 

In his Letter to the King,-^ 

*' Come forward to your people." 

And, in his 33d, (to the Duke of Grafton again,) — 

'^ Come forward, thou virtuous minister, and tell this insulted 
'Country* who advised the King to appoint Mr. LuttreU Ac^utant- 
Creneral to the army in Ireland }" 

And the writer of the *^ Letter to Almon,'' addressing 
himself to Lord Mansfield, siaysf,-^-' 

'^ Come ftrth, and answer directly, whetlter yon do, or do nor, be- 
lieve, that the Jury intended to exclude the malice ?*' 

These diminutive resemblances might be accompanied t^ith 
many more, were more necessary, to prove a unity of habit 
between Junius and the author to whom he refers u^ in hh 
41st Letter. If we consider the # particulars, as wanting dis- 
tinction, or weight, we ought to remember, tliat as they are 
unimportant in themselves, so are they less likely to have been 
intended imitations $ and, in the present case, derive some co- 
gency from their very insignificance. To pronounce them 
irivialy is to deny that they have been copied ; and to view 
thrfr numbers^ is to be convinced that they are not accidental. «, 

In the '* Letter to US," we find the writer negatively de- 
scribing the character of his present Majesty^ by adverting to 
that of hb predecessor : — 

" He [George the Second] was neither bigotted to the narrow 
principles of a systematic education, nor did his character owe its sole 
ittfiport to the credit that ums given for a few domestic virtues,** 

And Junius, in his 52d Letter, affirmatively sajs^— * 
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** A tysiemaiic education, with loog practice^ has made hto^ 
{George ike Third,} a consummaie hypocrite^"** 

Andy in his Preface, asks the King, — 

*' If it is any answer to his people, to say, that among his djomesiics, 
he is good humoured, — to one lady faithful,'^to his children m« 
dulgent ?** . 

The author of this same Lettbr, attributing to the King 
and his favourite minister, Lord Bute, all the evib of which 
he complains, tella us, in another part, that — 

^ The /oantain-iiead became an abundant spring of vice. * Gra- 
cioot pardons were extended to murderer s,-^the prayers of prostitutes 
were h€ard,^^prtvaie revenge was carried to a mean excess, [alluding 
to the King versus fyilkes,'] and hypocrisy was made a science,'* 

And Junius, in his Preface, charges the King with — 

'' The detestable endeayoar to corrupt the qaoral principles of the 
people." 

In his S9th Letter, says, — 

'' The mercy of a chaste and piooi prioce was entended cheerfuttjr 
to a wilful murderer, because that murderer was the brother, of a 
common prostitute.'* 

In his 35th, asks his Majesty whether he is noit sensible of 
the measmess qf the cause ? [the struggle between the King 
and Wilkes.] 

And in his 87th (Miscellaneous) says,— 

** The £ivour shown to Lord Sandwich, may 'tuit well enough witli 
the substantial purposes of Carleton-House :"— rf- 

But asks,— » 

'' How it can consist with the hypocritical decorum of fit. 
James's?'* 

Again ; the author of the " Letter to US," after noticing 
the ready accession of the Scotch to the royal favour, says, 

'' The door being thas opened to the Northern Banditti, their 
Leader, [Lord Bute] that corse to England, soon took the Field, with 
all Scotland at his heels** 

And Junius, in his ]2tb, says to the Duke of Grafton,-— 

* Without abilities, resolotioOj or interest, vou have done mpr^ 
than Lord Bote, with aU Scotland at his heels.** 

— — . — ■ t 

* And Junios*8 35tb, and the Letter in the Morning Chronicle, 
attribute the King's alleged partiality to the Scotch, to am ort^suH 
bias in his Me^esty*s education. 
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Speiddng of faithless patriots, the ^^Lbttsr to US/' says, — 
*' Too often^ the cotiveri renounced his errors^ — and then was led 
in triampb, to read his recantation at Sl James's** 
And Junius, in his 59th, has, — 

*^ I wish that a retreat to St. James' f were not to easy ^nd open> as 
patriots have found it." 

Again, the '< LsTTBa to US,'' coihplains of Lord Mans- 
field's— 
*' Unwarramtalle attacks on the liberty of the press** 
Such are hts words.- Junius, in the Letter last quoted, 
asks,*— 

" Who attoeks the Uherty of the press?** 
And, in answer t» himself, says,-^ 
" Jjord Monoid:* 

Junius, immediately after the paragraph in which he refers, 
us to '^ Another Letter to Almon," says to Lord Mansfield, — . 
*' The doctrine yon have deliver^ in cases of libels is another 
powerful evidence of a settled plan to counteract the legal power q^ 
Juries, and to draw questions, inseparable from Jact, within the 
qtrbitrium of the court** 

And to this very passage, the ** Letter to Us," may he said 
to refer us, by directly expressing its sense, in complaining of 
ttiesame.Ju^lge's — 
" Invasion of the Constitutional rights of Juries,**-^ 
And his attempts, — 

*' To transfer to the Bench, the judicial privUeges of the people** ' 
IJere, to bring the writer of this Letter still closer to Junius, 
I inust be ^lowe^ to recur to a passage, already touched upon, 
as evidence, that the " Letter to Almon," and this." Letter to. 
Us," were the production of one author. 
" And now, my Countrymen/* 
Says the writer of the latter production,-— 
^' Let me, as Oneof Yourselves, yvho has neither written for rRkum, 
Mor rioriT, entreat you to turn your thoughts to your present situation." 
How does Junius open his ^^ Dedication to the English 
Nation?"-:- . 

'^ I dedicate to you a collection of Letters, written by One qf 
Yourselves :'* 
And in another place, saya^^— - 

*' Hiis is not the language of vanity. If I am a vain man, my 
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gratificitiob lief within a iNKrow drcle. lam the sole (kposUaiy . of 
my own aecret.*' 

Of course, he had not 

" Written for praise :' 

And ^the printer^ he tells us^ in his Preface, — 

" Will acquit him of any view to profit*' 
The writer of this «* Letter to Ua,". like the author to the 
" Letter to Almon/' not only makes known the fact, that be 
writes without *^ any vieU) to prqfity' but by the prominence and 
emphasis of his declaration, betrays the secret plemure with 
which he gives publicity to his disinterestedness. Had dot 
Junius equally enjoyed the world's knowledge, that his Letters 
ii^ere not written for profit^ would we have reminded us of it in 
his Prrfacey* after saying the same thing, in bis 44th Letter; 
after asking Mr. Home, in his 54tb, ** If there is no merit in 
dedkaimg UgUfe to the information of bis Mlow creatures V* 
and saying, in his G^th', that << He is not potd for hk labours ?" 

In his 1st Letter, we iSnd Junius observing, that if the people 
are obedient to the laws, prosperous in their industry, umied at 
home, and respected abroad, we may reasonably presume, that 
their affairs are conducted by men of experience, abilities, and 
vhtue :** And in the ''Letter to US" we read — 

'' If a nation neither commands respect abroad, nor enjoys tranqmUity 
at home, it does not require the ^id of logic to conclude, that her real 
interests are betrayed.*' 

In this same ''LErristt to Us,** we find the author saying — 

'' The mind not open (o what has been already said, mast be 
bigotted to error, and like a reUgims fanatic, he onhf more strmgly 
c$t{ftrmed by hetng further urged:" 

And Junius says to the king,— 

'' Yon will not accept the uniform eaperienee df yodr ancestors ; 
and when once a ipan is determined to beliete, iki vety ethsurSty of 
^d^trin^ em^m^ him in his faith:* 

Apim, m his first Letter, after deseribitfg the fdlFy and 
wkkcdfles^ of ministers^, Jukius adds**** 

'^ We are governed by counsels, from which a reasonable man 
ean esipiw^ no remedy btst pokon, no relief but doath -i**-^ 

And in another part of the same epistle, observes t^at«>^ 

* *' The printer will readily acquit me of any view to mj oiim 
profit.** (Xtt paragraph.) 
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'' We are reduced to that state, wluch hardly any change can mend^ 
And in the " Letter to US," we find — " Corruption and Luxury have 
^carried us so far, that we are scarcely within the boundaries of refor- 
jxiation, within the power of amendment J** 

In the succeeding paragraph^ the author tells us^ that,-~ 

'^ The constitution is the property of the people'' 
' And Junius, in his 41st, says— - 

" The laws and constitution are the general property of the subject"* 

One feature of Junius, as a politician, consists jn his im- 
portunate solicitude for jpos^mft/. In his twelfth Letter,, he 
reminds us that— « 

" There is a debt due to those who come after us*' 

In his 20th, he says— - 
^ *' We owe.it to posterity, not to sufier their dearest inheritance to be 
destroyed.'* 

In his 46th we are apprized that, 

*' The decision of the Middlesex election, as a precedent, is one of 
tlie most dangerous that was ever established agmnst those who are to 
come qfter us,** 

And in his Preface, he informs us, that the first objeet of his 
pride is, that his writings, — 

" Will be foand to contain principka worthy to he iransmitied to 
posterity:* 

The author of the ^' Letter to US'' is ecpially anxious for 
posterity. 

** The doty we owe posterity" says he> '' is of that sacred nature 
that admits of no abatement." And a little further onward, adds-« 
** From the mouths of how many do we hear this illiberal sentiment 
jcome forth ?" " The constitution will last our time, and let posterity 
take care of themselves." «' But," adds he, '^ I would tell such drones 
in society, that they are committing a robbery on posterity.** 

In four different and distant passages, then, of Junius, we find 
Ae whole substance, and nearly all the languageof a connected 
series of sentences. In a publication containing numerous pla* 
giarisms from the Essat on thk English Constitution ! If 
Db Lolmb wrote this Letter, and Ds Lolmb was not Junius, 
De tiolme, a writerof the most independent spirit and principles; 

* And in the Emat (p. 60> it will be remembered, we are t0l<k«- 
" Thai nadons are wi ihe property qf Kings:* 
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De Lolme, conscious of his great talents, and proud, beyond all 
men, of thinking for himself, stooped from his native genius and 
dignity; resigned his originality ; and, for the supply of apamphlet, 
availed himself of numerous desultory pilferings from another 
writer; — a writer whose popularity rendered his plagiairisms 
doubly dangerous. On the other hand, if Junius, the lofty, the 
pre-eminent, the scornful Junius, produced this Letter, and Ju- 
nius was not DeLolme, then ceasing to avail himself of his own 
mighty powers; quitting the seat where he sat amid his native 
glory, he descended to clothe himself with borrowed rays; dwin- 
dled voluntarily into a secondary orb. If, again, Dfi Loxjm[b and 
Junius were two distinct persons, and neither of them wrote this 
Epistle, the Author,withallthe powers of original thinking, »nda 
masterly command of diction (for the interpolated passages are bjr 
DO means the brightest and most unique) not only unnecessarily 
stooped to the meanest and most flagrant stealth, but, by fur- 
nishing from the Essay of De Lojlmb afid the Lsttbrs of 
Junius, more than one half of a regular and consistent cbmpo- 
sition^ proved the perfect harmony between the thoughts and 
language of Junius and De Lolme. 

To the evidences, last given, of the fieict, that the '' Letter to 
Us, from one of Ourselves,'^ was written by Junius, written also 
by Ds Lolme, (and then the ^^ Letter to Almon'Vas also written 
by Db Lolmb, and by Junius ; for both Letters were evidently, 
productions of the same pen) might be added many other proofs 
of the like nature ; but if more such were nebessary, others, after 
ihem, were necessary ; for if those already adduced are not 
demonstrative, no mu^iple of their number would convince.* 

But does the reader say, that he is still unpersuaded, that 
Db Lolme wrote the letters signed Junius ? Still I promise to 
subdue his every doubt. In the next chapter, we will compare 
with the Letters of Junius, the fi^ssAy on the English Con- 
stitution, and the " History of the Flagellants," without 
any reference to the ^* Epistle to Almon" or that "To Ps, from 
one of Ourselves,'^ except where we are urged iippn thpse arti- 
cles by some similitudes common to all the productions. 

* In the language, again, of Jusivi himself, '' Their evidence is u 
strong as any presumptive evidence can he.. It depends upon a com- 
binatioQ of facts and reasoning, which requires no confirmation*" 
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General Rtmarks — Conchtsion* 

tJpoN the same principle, that those who are strangers to the 
proofs of the very extraordinary fact, would find it difficult to 
conceive, that a foreigner could have attained that mastery in 
itie English language displayed genemlly, (not universally,) 
in the Letters of Junius, many persons have supposed, that 
De Lolme was not the translator of his own Essay. Had 
they, instead of resting their opinion on so fallacious a basis, 
examined more critically, both the Essay and the Letters, 
they would have been convinced, that the first was translated, 
and the latter were written, by a foreigner. Had not De Lolme 
translated his own Essay, we should not have read in page 167 
of that Work,— 

'^ We shall see presently, how the Trial by Jury, peculiar to the 
English nation, is admirably adapted to the nature of a free state/'* 

In page 171,— 

" A landed income of ten pounds try ihe year** — 

In page 181,—- 

" A practice at all ra/M exploded/* — 

And in page 468,— 

'^ Some deserted to the enemy | others threw their arms ;*'*— 

Any more than, had Junius been an EngUshman, we should 
have found, amid his general (far from uniform) purity of 
style, — 

" They declared themselves to be mere creatures of execution,*^ 
(Let. Mis. 14.)— ' , 

'* The treasury, without hearing, is suffered to halloo an informer at 
your estate.** (Let. Mis. 23) 

*' But the Letters of your masterly correspondent, Junius, have 
drove his Lordship/* — (Let. Mis. 38.) 

" The whole culprit roinisiry,"— (Let. Mis. 88.) 

'* The triplet union of crown, lords, and commons" — (Let. Mis, 92.) 

Or— (in allusion to Mr. Wedderburne) 

" His profession sets his principles at auotion.'* (Let. Mis. 96.) 

The evidences that De Lolme translated his own Essay 

* How admirably the Trial by Jury is adapted, had been English 
collocation. 
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are not less numerous than the proofs in the Letters of 
Junius^ tliat the writer of those Letters was a foreigner. But 
to proceed to our collation of the Essay with the Letters. 

It has been noticed, that Db Lolme, in bis Essay, (p. 25,)^ 
remarks, that— What the constitution of England would have 
been at this time, had not the conquest taken pFace, — 

" Might be matter of curious (Uscussion to enquire :" 
And Junius, in his 3Sth Letter, says — 

/' If an honest man were permitted to approach a King, io what 
terms he wouKl address himself to his Soveretgo, may be matter (^ 
curious speculation to consider r" 

And again, in his 14th Miscellaneous Letter, — 

'* The growth of arbitrary principles in this country, is a matter of 
serious consideration to observe,** 

Db Lolmk, explaining (in page 26' of the above work,) 
the readiness with which, formerly, the different parts of 
England took the alarm at royal encroachment, says — 

" From the River Tweed to Portsmouth, from Yarmouth to the 
Lands'Endj all was in molion." 

This geographical antithesis, is one of Junius's distin^ 
guished favourites. In his 2f>tli Miscellaneous Letter,, speak- 
ing of the guttural pomp of the Gazette writer, during the 
then late war, he says, — 

" He never lost a consonant, from the Elbe to the" JVeser :" 

To Lprd Hilsborough, (Miscellaneous Letter 39,) — 

*' I would not cease to pursue you from father to son, if your 
pedigree attended from Denbigh to St, David's ,'* 

And ID his 37th (Miscellaneous) tells the same nobleman^ 
that— 

" He does not doubt, the Duke of Grafton wouW, with all hit 
hearty give to Sir Jeffery Amherst, the fee-simple of every acre in 
America, from the Missisippi to California,'* 

It has already been noticed, that the Essay [speaking of 
the sea-forces] remarks that — 

" They cannot be turned against the liberties of the nation." 

Junius, in his 69th Letter, observes that— 

" ui seaman can never be employed but against the enemies of his 
country,*' 
. And the ♦* Letter to US," we must remember, remarks— 

" That the navy is less an object of jealousy than the army, as not 
being able to do us so much mischief ,** 
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" That an Englishman's rights are to him as an inheritance ; and 
that he cannot be deprived of them> but by virtue qf a sentence passed 
ac&^r4ing to the laws of the land: and that they are the same as that 
which expresses the King's title to the Crown." 

And Junius, in his35th, says to the King, — 

'* Though every ministerial artifice may be exerted against Mr. 
Wilkes^ you never can destroy him, unless he should he imprudent 
enough tQ forfeit the protection qf those lawh to which you owe your 
crown" 

In the Essay, (page 155,) We find these words, — 

'* To. accomplish |he former point [the settlement qf a disturbed, 
hit free statel each individual surrenders a share qf his property, and 
sometimes, even tjf his liberty ;'* 

And the first Miscellaneous letter of Junius, opens witli^-^ 

*' The boiVest and freest nations, to establish their rights for ever, 
have sometimes submitted to a temporary surrender qf their liberties" 

The Essay (in thesaroepage)says, in allusion to the Romans — 

" When a nation entrusts the povirer \>f the state to a certain 
number of persons, or to one, it is with a view to two points : the 
one, to repel more effectually foreign attacks ; the other, to maintain 
domestic tranquillity 5"— ' ' 

And theabove Letter of Junius, alluding to the sanae people, 
ohservi?*, that,r-- 

*' Ma crisis of public calamity or danger, the prudence of the 
State placed a confidence in the virtue of some distinguished citizen*' 
r The £s9AV, again (page 421) (speaking of the Romans) 
tells us that — 

^' The right enjoyed by the Senate, of suddenly naming a Dic^ 
Mor with a power unrestrained by any law, was a resource of which 
the Republic could not, perhaps, with safety, have been totally 
deprived; and though this expedient wasfrequently used to destroy 
the just liberty of the people, yet it was also, very qften, the means 
of preserving the common wealth" 

And the same Letter of Junius proceeds to say, — 

** Such was the Roman Dictator ; and while his office was confined 
to a short period, and only applied as a remedy to the disasters of 
an unsuccessful war, it was usually attended with the most important 
advantages" 

In the Essar, (p, 15?) ,we read — 
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" Let U9 begin with the most fiwurahle suppoM^n, and ida^i^ « 
Prince wbouT intentions wre, in ever/ €ate> tborooghly ttprighi,—^' 
And in Jcjnicjs's 35fh^ — 

'< Let us suppose a gracious, welUinieuiioned Prince, made fennbld 
at last of the great duty be owes to bit people^ -«*' 
In the Essay (page 73) that— 

'^ Though it is a fundamental rule that^ the Kitro can do mo 
waoNG, it does not, however, signify that, the King may not do til, 
or tliat every thing he does shall be lawful ; bat only thai he is H&ove 
the reach of all Courts of law :*' 

And Junius, in bis Preface, says,<— 

" That the sovereign of this country is not amenable to any form 
of trial, known to the laws, is unquestionable. But exemption from 
punishment is a singular privilege annexed to the royal character^ and 
no way excludes the possibility of deserving it" 

In another paragraph of the same Preface, Ik^ redaaiks 
that— 

'' The laws of England provide as effectually as any human tsnvs 
can do, for the protection of the subject** 
And in the Essay (p. 97) we find tfate same obafenration :«— 
" The laws [of England] effectually provide fi» the sefety of tht 
people:* 

In page I57f Db Lolmb says-*-- 

*' In a state where the Ministers of the laws meet with obstactes at 
every step, even their strongest passions are conthiuaUy pot iif mottpn ; 
and that portion of poblie aothority, deposited with rbem> to be ihd 
instrument of national tranquillity, easify beoonoes a most formidable 
weapon." 

And then he proceeds to imagme a king who, though he ' 
tnay mean well to his people, oppresses them, by the power he 
delegates to bad ministers ; and commences with— 

** Let us begin with tbb most favourable supposition, ojk^ 
ima^ne a prince whose intentions are thoroughly upright, **^^ 
And Junius in his first Miscellaneous Letter, says— 
'' Without any uncommon depravity of mind, a man so trustisd" 
[meaning either a dictator or a prime minister] *' might lose alF ideas 
of public principle or gratitude, and not unreasonably exert himself to 
perpetuate a power, which he saw his fellow-citizens weak and 9(bject 
enough to surrender to him. But if a nation had placed all their con* 
fidenoe in a man purely and perfectly bad ; if a great and good prince, 
by tome fatal delusion, had made choice of racb a maafor hk first 
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l^ibitter^ and bad delegated all his aatbority to. him« wliat security 
would that nation have for its freedom )" 

And then he proceeds to imagitie that such a mioistet has 
been chosen by such a King ; and begins with->» 

''Let us supposb kibT arrv&edai that moment, di which he sees 
himself within the reach of the great object to which all the artifices of' 
his past life have been directed/* 

Here we see, both Of Dk Lolme, atfd in JtrNius^ that 
habit of supposition already observed ppoh a^ coTnAion to 
Dk Lolmb and the Author of the "Letter to us/' and sire 
hrfesistibly reminded of the words— 

*' Let us 'suppose it arrived. Let us suppose a weU-intentioufd 
prince,** 

In the S5ih of Jt7Nius 5 abd of — 

*' Though a prince^ let us sufpose^^** 

And 

" If we could for an instant suppose" 

In pages 233 and 488^ of the Essay. 

Again, in his 35th Letter, Junius says to the King — 

*' In your Majiesty'sf virtues, we find an unquestionable assufancfe' 
that, no illegal violence will be attempted,'* 

And in the Essay, Db Lolme remarks that—* 

" In a free nation, the sovereign rbust be very careful that military 
violence do not make the smallest part of his plan*' 

In page 17^, we find De Lolme setting forth Junius : 

" Laws** says he, '' as Junius remarks extremely well,** 

And Junius himself in his 46th says, (as Philo-Junius) — 

" ft was well observed by Junius/* 

Junius, again, In his Preface, speaks '^in the Uiordsqfa 
fM>st ingenious Foreigner ;'* near the end 6f the same Preface, 
pronounces the 

•'Essay on the English Constitution*' to be "deep, solid, andingC' 
nhtts:** 

And, in a supplementary chapter, De Lolme makes the cir- 
cumstance of Junius's having quoted a dictum of Sir WilHam 
Blackstone, give to that Judge's opiilion an additional weight. 
Here, then, we find in De Lolme and Junius, two instances 
of commutual recommendation. Aod it is not unworthy 
of remark, that the. trial of Woodfall, for publishing the 
Letter to the King, is pointedly alluded to. 

In page 209, Db Lolms says — 
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'' There are leveral m«a who peasoM liot smoU «ftfi/t«9 and few 
estimable qualities^ who are Loaos :" 

And Junius, id bis second Letter to Mr. Wilkes, tdk hinr 
that — 

*' He should be glad to mortify tboio cmiemptHU creaUares, who 
call themselves HoauLSMav.*' 

In the Essay, (p. 211) we are toldj that a tonreots io ifi» 
course, Joees its force and direetiom: And in the Dedicatioii to 
the LsTTSRS, we read that— - 

** They will be found to contaia sound princl|4esi whan poateritjir 
•ball no longer undarstand the force and directum of their personal 
satire. Da Lolmb often speaks of the Taxpeian rock, a 

In a Note of the Essay, (P. 494> we find the words-— 

" We shall have no need either of a Tarpaan roek, or Council of 
Ten," 

And in the first Miscellaneous Letter of Junius,*— 

" We have impeachments and gibbets for traitors^ though no TVir- 
peian rock :" 

Again, alluding to the supposed discovery of the ambitious 
views of a professed patriot, De Lolme (p. 212) says 

" It would be better for biea to fall from the Tarpeian rock.'* 

And Junius (in his 2d Miscellaneous Letter) obscrviog^ 
upon the unconstitutional doctrine, that a royal proclamatien 
has the force of a law, tells us — 

"That the Man who maintained it,, ought to have had the Taf^iaa 
rockr* 

In page 214 of the E^say, we find the remarfe,-*- 
^ " That Caesar, on bis return from Gaul, marched his army /a R9me^ 
and estailished a military despfitismJ" » 

And in the 35th of JuNiua, the King^ is reminded, that 
though the Praetorian bands could awe the Romaa populace, 

" The distant legions marched to Rome, and gave away the entire.** 

In his first Letter, Junius, in allusion ^^ to a late dispositioir 
of the secretary's office," says that,*-« 

" A more prudent and reasonable method of appointing the officer 
of state, would be the drawing lots,** 

* Db Lolme's — *' better for him to fall from the Tarpeian rock** i& 
English. Whether JuNios's ought to have had the Tarpeian rQf:k** is also 
English, I leave those todetermtne who will not believe that a foreign^ 
er could write in our language, as Jusiius wrote. The Tarpeian rock 
is alluded to also, in the Letter preceding the above-^^^ We have im- 
peachments,** Junius there says, *' though we have no Tarpeian rock,^' 
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*' Laws would be wiser^ and more likely to procnre the advantagief 
Of all, if instead of being yoted by tbe nkultitade, tbey were naade— 
^ drawing lots,*' 

The Essay (p, 53) remarks, thatt — 

^'Tbat tbe aatbority of a^, witb wbicb men are amosed^lsin 
reality no more than tbe authority of a few powerful individuals who 
divide tbe republic among themselves ; and they (tbe English) at hist 
rested in the bosom of ihe only Constitution which is fit for a gre^t 
State and a free people ;" 

And Junius, in his 59th, says, — 

" I can more readily admire the liberafl spirit and Integrity than the 
sound judgment^ of any man, who prefers a republican form of govern- 
ment> in this or any other empire of equal extent, to a monarchy so 
qi^alified and limited as ours.'* 

The quotation which Junius, in his Preface, gives from the 
Essay, o*", — 

" The minister has to choose between his duty and his reputation,'* 

Has already been noticed. The exact words in Db Lolm r, 
(p. 301) are,— 

*' To choose between his duty, and the surrender of all his former 
reputation :" 

And in his 69th Letter, we find Junius saying to Lord 
Camden, — 

" You cannot yield the post of honor to Lord Chatham, without 
the formal surrender of all your reputation***^ 

In his 5 1st Miscellaneous Letter, Junius asserts that,— 

*' Individuals perish by their own imprudence -/* and addi^ '' For- 
tune has but little share in the events most interesting to Mankind}** 

And Db Lolme (page 306) remarks, that,— 

'' // is not FoATUMB, it is nature, that has made the essential differ" 
ences between men.*" 

In the same page, we read— - 

''The whole differeace between the Statesman^ and many a man from 
among whom are called the dregs of the people, often lies in the rough 
outsideofthe latter, adisguise which mayfaUoffon the first opportunity ',*'--^ 

And Junius, in his 8th (Miscellaneous) remarks*— 

** that wit and abilities have as little connection unth rich clothes, as 
they have with great places.** 

* Informed by himself, that in one instance, he adopted the thoughts 
and expressions of " a most ingenious foreigner,** how can we avoid 
seeing in this passage; a repetition of the same recourse ? 

F 2 
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In the first paragraph of Junius's first Epistle^ we read^ in 
allusion to English loyalty, — 

"jitvl whatever foreigners may imagine"-^ 

And in the 34th of De Loloie's ^^ Parallel in reference to 
the same sentiment, — 

*' jind whatever strangers may thiah** 

But if De Lolme was Junius, and Junius the author of 
" Another Letter to Almon/' and the ** Letter to US, from 
One of Ourselves," for the same reason that we see him re- 
peating in one work the ideas ^nd modes of expression broached 
in another, we ought to find him, as Junius, as the writer of 
the .Epistles bearing that, and the associated signatures, subject 
to the same practice; a frequent self-copiest ; an egregious 
mannerist. A series of nearly two hundred compositions, 
could not come from the pen of such a writer without exhibit- 
ing, when collated with themselves, an abundance of those 
tautologies found in his various works, as compared with each 
other. Let us apply this rule to Junius. In his first Letter, 
we read,— 

" He (the minister) did it from the deliberate motion of his heart.** 

In his eighth, the Duke of Grafton is told, that he, [Junius] 
distrusts the author of his Grace's vindication^ when he says, — 

" He writes from his own mere motion,** 

And in his 41st, he remarks that, — 

" It is not difficult to account for the motions of a timid> disbonedi 
heart." 

In his twelfth, (Miscellaneous,) we read thaty—^' No illegal 
or unconstitutional grant, charter, or patent of any kind, can 
take effect, from the mere motim of tHe sovereign. And in 
his 42d, tlie Earl of Hilsborough is told, that a certain promise 
of Mr. Pitt's " arose from his own motion.*' 
In his 27th Letter, we find him saying of the Duke of Bedford,— 

" That his charity has improved upon the proverb,'' 

And in his 54tli telling Mr. Home,— 

" That be has improved upon his profession** 

In his 3d, be says to Sir William Draper, 

*' But it seeni», you were a little tender of coming to particulars." 

And in bis 14th, — 

" As to public affairs. Old Noll is a little tender of descending to 
particulars"* 

* And in '< The Duke of Portland's Case/' (p. 37) wa read—" Let 
us descend a little farther into particulars^** 
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In his 17th (Miscellaneous^) Junius tells the printer,— 

'' That Mr. Wilkes, by the ministry's indolence and neglect, in not 
secaring him as an oatlaw, had been suffered to throw the metropolis 
into aflame,** 

In his 48th, speaking of the Earl of Hilsborough, says, his 

*' Treatment of the Colonies will throw them all into aflame** 
And in his 51st, the Duke of Grafton is told that, — 

'* The first act of bis administration was, to impose that tax upon 
America which had thrown the whole continent into aflame.** 

In his 46th private communication with Wood&ll, his words 
are, — 

" I have only to desire, tbat the Dedication and Preface may be 
correct. Lookioit, 

In a note to his 39th Letter^ we read,— 

*' When such a man, (an intrepid leader) standi forth, let the nation 
look to it:* 

In his 67th he says^to the Duke of Grafton, 

'' I will not mix any thing ominous in my prayers j— but let par- 
liament look to it:* 

In his 18th Miscellaneous Epistle, — 

'' tet the thane look to himsdf, &c. &c.** 

And in his 24th, in allusion to an expression of Lord Bar- 
ring ton, he says,— 

*' If he means any thing more, let him look to his words:* 

In his 57th Letter, he asks the Duke of Grafton, in allusion 
to Bradshaw, whether his merits with the King or ministry is in, 

" The secret correspondence he has so many years carried on with 
Lord Bute, by the assiduous assistance of his cream-coloured parasite $** 

In his 67th, speaking of the same individual, he says to the 
Duke,™ 

"That cream-coloured gentleman's tears, carry consolation with 
them." 

In his ** Intelligence Extraordinary,"* we read, — 

''This match {the late Duke of Cumberland's marriage with 
Mrs. Horton] we are informed, was negotiated by a certain Duke, 
and his creom-coloured parasite:* 

And in the succeeding epistle find him saying to Lord Bar- 
rington, — 

* See note to bis 104th Miscellaneous Letter. 
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'' Yoar crgam'Cobmrid Mercur^^ ha» over-reiciMBd both yoa jud 
himKif/' 

In his lOtb Letter, he says^to Mr. Weston^— 

** I will noi-descend to an altercation with yoor age«" 

In his 32(1,— 

'' J will not descend to a scurrilous aliercaiion with §ny maa/' 

And, ia his 52d (to Mr. Home)— * 

" Iqaumoi descend to an aUercation with joa in the newspeiper*.*' 

In his Preface, in support of a charge oi irregularity in Lord 
Manafield, he says,—- 

^* lam well assured that no lawyer qf character in IFestminster^haU, 
mil contradict me" 

And in his 82dy (Miscellaneous) complaining of the ex- 
trajudicial conduct of the same judge, closet his argument 
with,— 

'' lam sure there is not a lawyer in England will contradict Me.** 

In his first Letter we read [in allusion to the Duke of Graf- 
ton,]— 

" It msy be said^ perhaps, that it is his Grace's province, as surely it 
is his passion, **^^ 

And in his 2d communication with Mr. Wilkes, — 

*' Which ^a certain article in the resolutions of tba bill of rights 
society] ought to be the basis, as assuredly it wHl he the oUly sup* 
portr^ 

In bis 35th, he says to the King, — 

*' But before you subdue their bearts, you miist gain a nobk victory 
over your own.'' 

And in liis first to Mr. Wilkes,-,— 

''To.nsakeour passions subservient to you, you must comnian4^ 
your own." 

In his 3d Letter, his words to Sir William Draper, are--.- 

^* I should have hoped that even my name might carry some autha* 
rity with it.*" 

And in his 96th, (Miscellaneous) he says to the Earl of 
Suffolk 

'' These reproaches may fall pa those whose name would give somie 
credit to their assertions" 

In his 7th, (Miscellaneous) we find " Caution'* saying to 
** Sulky," in allusion to the Scotch, — 

'' How do you intend to provide for all these sweetMooded 
children ^- 
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And in his ICHst he says — ^ 

^' Tkoie iW9et*hMted tk^dren, the Scotehi efen when ffaey hall an 
Enslithman, adfafM to Iheif pYiaeip1e».** 

In the kst para^mph 6( faia d9th Letter^ he observes^ 
ttietaphdricalty, that-— 

** No man regards an erupHon upon the surface, when the noble 
|)art8 are in?aded." 

And in a private Epistle to Mr. Wilkes (No. 70) says-— 

" Gife me a heakliy^ vlforoos conathotion, and I shall hardly 
coDwlt aoy looking glaas^ io disewer a timnish on my skin,*' 

In his second communication with the same gentleman^ ' 
(No. QG) we find a sample, compounded of phrase and manner^ 
ito which Junius is peculiarly accustomed. Having finished his 
exordium, he says — 

" Forgive this levity : and now to the business.** 

In his 22d Letter we meet with,— 

'* And now for the Doctor."* 

In his 29th,— 

" So much for compodclon. Now for fact** 

Jn his 5Sth, — 

'^ Now for the proofs." 

In his 6th (Miscellaneous) — 

" Now to my purpose.** 

And in his 28th, — 

** Bat now for a curious ^covery.** 

In his 3d, he gives Sir William Draper credit for having 

" Expressed himself in the warmest language of his passions.** 

And in his G8th, tells Lord Mansfield, that his countrymen 
have an eye to the expence, even 

" In the warmest indulgence of their passions.*' 

In a note to his 38th we read — 

'' Little MannikiD Ellis told the King, that if the business were 
left to hit management, he would engage to do wonders.** 

And in his 44th he says that, — 

" Lord Mansfield found himself^ by mere accident^ in the court of 
King's Bench ; otherwise, he would have done wonders.^* 

In his 16th, (Miscellaneous) alluding to the Duke of Grafton, 
he says, — 

'' Hit private character I do not meddle with.*' 

Soon after, in the same Letter, 

" I have, you see. Sir, not meddled with his private character.** 
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And in bis 32d,— 

f' Reflectioot on ckaraeiers wurefy private, ought to be ditcoanged." 

In bis Second Letter to Mr. Wilkes, we read^«~ 

" Without plaguing yon or myself with a logvcal argomeut." 

And in bis address to tbe King, find him saying to hi^ 
Majesty,— - 

" I do not mean to perplex you with a tedious argooueot." 

In bis 14tbfaesays,— - 

'' As to lawyers, their profession is supported hy the indiscrminate, 
defence of right and wrong, and I confess I have not mUcb (pinion of 
.their knowledge or integrity** 
. And in his 68th he observes, that— 

" Their indiscriminate defence of right and wrong, contracts thp 
understanding ; and, that " The learning of a pleader is generally upop 
a level with his integrity." 
In bis 4l8t be says to Lord Mansfield,— r 

" But I understand your Lordship" 

In bis 37tb (Miscellaneous) to Lord Hilsborougb,— r 

** We understand the use of this expedient." 

Soon afterwards, in allusion to the Duke of Graftop^rr? 

*' We understand his grace." 

And in the 37th — 

" I should understand his Majesty.*' 

In his eleventh Letter we find, — 

" A House of Commons so fortntd, woufd involve a pontradictioi) 
and the grossest confusion rf ideas.*' 

In his 27th — 

'* There is something in it which cannot be conceived without a 
confusion of ideas.'* 

And in his 35th, he tells His Majesty, — 

** That the Irish do not confound the original of a King with the 
representation of him, from any natural confusion in their ideas." 

In his 12th he says to the Duke of Grafton, — 

" One would think that you had had sufficient experience of the 
frailty of nuptial engagements-—" 

In his 24tb, to Sir William Draper, — 

'' J think you might have learnt at the University, that a fajse con- 
clusion is an error in argument,-—'* 
V la his 40th, to Lord North, — 

'' One would think his Majesty's campaigns at Blafkheath and 
Wimbleton wight have taught him letter.** 

In his 44th, he says of Mr. Home, — 
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jbetterr 

In bis 57tli> says of the Kingi—- 

** A Prince whose pietj and self-deniaU one would think, might 
secure him from suth a multiuide of worldly necessities^— -** 

In his 5 2d (Miscellaneous) we read^— 

" One would think that the first Lord of theTrmmry, And the 
Chancellor, might have been contented with -«-" 

And in bis 45tb, — 

^* One would think such a question hardly wanted a <eply.'* 

Were not these evidences of an habitual recurrence to past 
sentiments, ideas, and expressions, sufficient to exhaust the 
reader's patience, triple the number might be produced. But 
while the instances here presented, cannot but satisfy his judg- 
ment, that Junius was the constant copyist of himself, as 
Junius, they will diminish his surprize that the same writer, 
in different works, and in various characters, should have played 
the plagiary on his own Letters; and that, in turn, many 
arguments, and much of the diction, in those Letters, should 
have been borrowed from otiier of his productions. 

But if Junius, even in these mtntifue, was the habitufj 
copyfst of himself, as Junius, and Junius and De Lolme were 
the same writer, it ought to appear, that De Lolme, in the like 
minutuEy was the frequent echo of himself, as De Jjolme* 

In page .11 of the Essay, we read — 

'* And though their tenure was Qi first only precarious, ^^ 

And in page S*59,-r— 

'' Which was in the beginning grounded on a most precarious tenure** 

In page 21,— 

<• Besides, freely to expatiate on objects, of which their hearts were 

fuur-^ 

And page 57,— 

'* That of giving vent to the anguish with which their hearts were 
full- 

In page 25,— 

" It might be matter of curious discussion to enquire,"'^ 
And page 474,— 

'' It may afford matter for exact recuoning" 
. In page 27,— / 

" Who claimed a share in that security with sword in hand,**^ 
And page 42,— 
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" Henry iMiiiitiiig Ae tiiraiio friJ0lr iword in hand'" 

In page 156, — 

" In rei^ard to the maintenance of domeatic tranqolUttyi «?ef/ 
indif idoal faa0t» eadosiva [eidunvel)^] of new renuneMmis of his 
natural liberty, moreover «iirreDder a part ^ kis personal secmity,*' 

And page 168^-«* 

*' We foott p«f a prioe for the advantage of living in locieftf « not 
only ty relinquishing some skare of our natural liberty, but even also 
by resigning a part of our personal security** 

In page 378, — 

** The very lowest a/* iufjeds will obtiain such redress, ^ he has 
but spirit enough to stand forth, and appeal to the laws of his country. 
Most extraordinary circumstances these V* 

And page 427»-- 

'' A most advantageous privilege this ! which, effording to every 
Man a [the] means of laying his complaints before the pubHc, procu^ee 
him almost a certainty of redress,** 

In a note to that paragraph of the 19th chapter of the Essat^ 
with which Dm Lolmk concludes his <^ PAaAXLSL bstwbbit 
TH£ English and Swboish CoNsriTcrioNa," he says 

'' New forms may prove destroctive of the real sobstaoce of a 
Government, may be unwarily adopted, in the same momner as the 
superstitious notions and practices described in my work, entitled 
* MsMoaiALS ov Human Suf sasTiTioN \ may be iotroduced into 
a religioDi so as to entirely subvert the true spirit of it.** 

This note in the Essay, (page 512) presents us with a spe« 
cimen of the practice resorted to in the '^ Parallel** itself; 
aelf-^upport ; De Lolme setting forth De Lolme. Is Junius 
equally self-complacent ? Does Junius uphold Junius ? Not 
to notice his papers subscribed Philo-Junius, let us look at 
ome or two of his Miscellaneous compositions* 

In Number 64 of these, (written under the signature X. X*) 
iffe find this very Junius saying — 

'' It is not the first time that the silence and moderation of Junius 
fcave heen mistaken for submission^ nor is this [meaning a writer 
calling himself MooasTvs J the first blockhead who has plumed him- 
self upon an imaginary triumph over the favourite of She people,** 

In his hundred and first (signing himself A* B.) he says— > 

" JuMiVi^ I see, has got Loan Mavsfibld on the hip, and fairly 
driven the Scotttb out of their discretionj and alaaost out ol theit 
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And in tbe hundred and tUri, sigmog bi«8clf Aim--BBLi al, 
be coffiparof Lord Mansfield to Hsctor, and himfietf to 
AcBffLLBS ; and wishes'*^ 

'' 'Thejriendi rf the cause would leave the Judge enHrefy io his care.** 
, In Db Lolmb and Junius^ then, we find, not only as far 
as regards aelf-commendation, two incUvidoals of the same 
propensities and practices; two<Ajectaqf the Uke form and tint; 
but, in the circumstanee of each mipporting the other, two 
mirrors, agreeing by their reciprocal rcfiectUmt. 

In Db Lolmb's ^' Mbmobials of Human Scpbrsti- 
TiONJ*' also entitled, *' Thb History of thb Flagbllants,*' 
we find an ample notice of the Jesuit Junipbrus; whom the 
author sarcastically calls the good Utile brother. The manners, 
habits, and principles of the Jbsuits, form the prominent 
topics of this satirical work ; and ercry reader of Junius knows, 
how constantly that writer sarcastically refers to " Thb 
SocriETY OF Jbsus." The sect, with their founder, Loyola, 
and their patron and pride, Malagrida, as have already been 
shown, are incessantly present to him ; and the name of 
Juniper, or Jurdperus, (iJie good Uttle brother) furnishes the 
signature to his hundred and fourth Miscellaneous Letter. 
While those who are in the habit of observing the minuter 
impulsions, or stimuU of the mind, will see in this adoption of 
the nomen Juniper, the improbahle selection of an EngUsh 
politician, addressing himself to the EngUsh public, they 
will perceive the natural choice of a^c^ writer, both ficuiii^ 
liarly acquainted with the oriex and character oi the Jesuits, 
and by obligation, ruminating daily on their history, andtlie 
most distinguisbed oT their fraternity* Such a Foreigner, for 
the same reason that he cannot divest his mind of the names 
of Loyola^ and Mulagrsda, will hardly avoid that of Jmmpmts. 

The same secret instinct, or tmconscions bias, seems to have 
^determined the adoption of Che name of AKddfetoH, in his 
private correspondence with Woodfall : he was then constthing 
Dr. Middleton's Dtssertatwn en the Roman Senate,* as also the 
** Letter from Rome," by the same author, whose name 
ioccurs three times in the *' History of the Flagellants.** See 
pages 87, 318, and 381 of the octavo edition; 

About the middle of the last century » when the low, barbarous 

* See note, page 277 of the Essay. 
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practice of prixe-ligfating, was even more encoaraged than it 
lias been by the vulgar high of the present^ a man named Buck- 
BOB8B, afforded improving exercises to gentlemen pugifoto, by 
alloiiring those r^fine^ non-prqfessors^ for six-pence each, to ply his 
person with their fists, while he stood quietly before them with 
folded arms. Ds Lolmb, in the octavo edition of the above 
work, (page S85) alluding to the flagellations to which certain 
penitents voluntarily submitted, saysj — 

*' They were not more sarpriziog than the proweu of the illusirious 
BvcKBoasB :*' 

And Junius, in his 38th Miscellaneous Letter, tells Lord 
Hilsborough, — 

'' That his Lordship's great abilities being brought into employment 
to correct the blunders of Mr. Pitt's administration^ put him in mind 
of a project which Buckhossb once entertained, of obliging the 
world with a correct edition of the classics.*' 

Junius, again, in his 66th Miscellaneous Letter, in allusion 
to the rescue of General Gansel, asks-— 

'' JFkether Captain Garth did not leave the command of his 
guard to a person who had as little right to take it, as B.ucuioasE V 

And Db Lolbib, (page 410, of the same csdition of his 
Flagbllants) xemarjcs that 

^* There are instances of what the human body can endure^ more 
surprizing than the Chinese bastioadoes> or the boxes of fiucKMeasB/' 

But to return to the Ess at.— . In page SI 5, an instance 
occurs of 2i manner peculiar to Db Lolmb. His words are, — 

** Without entering here into the discussion of a doctrine which 
would 4ead us to enquire into the first principles of Civil Grovemment, 
I shall only observe, &c.*' 

And Junius, in* his second private communication with Mr. 
Wilkes, says, — 

'' Without plaguing you^ or myself with a logical argument upon a 
speculative question^ I willingly appeal, &c.** 

Junius, again, in his first letter, says of ix)rd Weymouth^ 
that, — 

'' He had animated 'the civil magistrate beyond the tone of civil 
authority^ and had directed the operations of the army to ntftre than mi* 
Btary execution,^* 

And in page S45, of the Essat on our Constitutioo^ Db 
liOLMB tells us, that,— 
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*' Tbe Roman Consuls sported with rights which they ooght to have 
respected*— ^y iht mare than military exercise of their functions." 

By a note in page 426', of the Essay, we are informed that, 
in the year 17^8, the author was at Bergamo. The first of the 
Epistles exclusively called the'" Letters of Junius, did not 
appear till January the 21st, 1769: and of the Miscellaneous 
Lktters of Junius, published in 1768, not one was printed 
between May the \Othy and July the Ist^ presenting a vacation 
of exactly «& weeks ; fully sufficient for a passage to and from 
Bergamo, and some sojournment there.* And it ought not to 
pass without remark, that, from April 28, 1767> to May 12, 
177^9 A period of more than Jive years, no such interval 
again occurs, and only one of half that length. 

In the EssAT, (page 462) descanting upon the attempt made 
by Charles the 1st to sera?e the five members, the author says, — 

" The parliament fi-om that fact^ took a pretence to make military 
preparations in their turn.** 

Ant} Junius, in his ninth, advises the Duke of Grafton not 
to encourage appeals to heaven : and adds, — 

" My Lord, the pious prince from whom you are supposed to de- 
scend (meaning Charles the first) ^ade such frequent use of them, 
that, at last, the people found It necessary to appeal to heaven in their 
turn.** 

JjUNius, in his 35th, tells the King, ^* that the title that was 
gained by one revolution, may be lost by another ;'' that is, 
what has already happened, may happen again : and in his Pre^ 
face, in allusion to the recurrence of the same kind of regal in- 
fliction, observes that — 

'* Lawyers tell ui that what has been once done may lawfully be done 
again.^' 

So in the Flagellants, p. 8, those who have suffered from in- 
fidelity, or the insolence of satire, are reminded, that such' cri- 
minalities have often come under the discipline of the lash ; 
and are taught to take comfort from the reflection, that, ** what 
has already happened may happen again." But a smaller 
feature of similitude must not be overlooked : We have just 
noticed that Junius has the phrase—'^ Lawyers often tell us :" 

* Of De Lolme's slight regard for truth, the reader has; however, 
been too fully apprised to be in danger of giving too much weight to 
this reported visit to Bergamo. 
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to on a di^reot occasion, the author d the PiagcHaftt^ myi^ 
(page 144) — 

" PoUiicians inform us,** 

And, agaiD; on another occasion, (page 3^4—^ 

** Physidans and jtnaiomists inform la /' 

And Junius, again on more than one occasion, has — 

'' Poiiiictaos ioforni as.*' 

And in the Essay (p. 582). we meet wlth^ 

'* Auihmrs tell us, ' 

Minute as are these latter resemblances, we are left to won-' 
der that a writer of the sagacity and wariness of De I^olme^ 
should hare committed to paper, so many eved of this kind v» 
are here collected. Much more will the reader be surprued, 
when assured that I have omitted a greater number than I hare 
produced : greater still will be his astonishment at such nome* 
rous kpmu mentis, if he consider, that this author was as per- 
fectly master of more styles than one, as are maof amamieimeff 
of more hands than one. The language of the ^^ Parallel be- 
tween the English and Swedish. Governments," {pubSished m 
1772) of the " Essay on the English Constitution,'' (J&rtpwft- 
IMwd {m EngHsh) in 1 77^) of the " History of the Flagdhmts,'' 
(Jkrst pubUshed without a date) and that of the DissBaTATiON 
prefixed to a new edition of De Foe's *' History of the Union 
between England and Scotland," (published in 1786) and of 
his << British Empire In Europe" (published in 1707^> is uni- 
forpi in its general character, and identified by its idioms : 
but the Letter* of Junius, properly so called, and those enti- 
tled miscellaneauSy exhibit almost as many different manners as 
signatures. 

The author of the " Letter to Almon," (to which we 
are referred by Junius) makes it, in his last paragraph, one 
article of bis apology for his style, that it is disguised. The 
cast of the notes of the " Essay," Is not that of the main 
body of the work : and in the Preface to his *^ History of the 
Flagellants," De Lolme expressly tells us, that he has 
written the history itself in one style, and the annotations in 
another. His^^own words are,— - 

'* In the text of this work I have expressed myself in that style 
and manner^ la which it was not unlikely a Doctor of the Sorbonne, 
bM a Dean of the Church of Sens, might have written : in the com- 
mentary^ I have followed my own inclination. Conformably to that 



tvbicb if ofteopKactised on the ^tag/i, where the same player tills tvo^ 
difitsrent parts at tb^ same titnej, by speedily altering^ his dress, I have 
in the present work acted in two different capacities/' 

Here we have the full confession t)f such powers as wer« 
necessary to the author of the LEirsas of Junicjs ; of a writer 
whose comppsations produced in his nal character j were never 
to betray him as the author of those issued in his fictitious 
appearance. , 

These overwhelming evidences^ that the Letters bearing 
the signature of Junius ^were written by Db Lolmk, I shall 
^lose with the notice of a circumstance that^ alone, would be 
sufficient to substantiate the eoctrcundinary fact. It is — That 
though Juniua's Dedication and Preface, containing two ac-* 
knowledged quotations from the translated Essay on the 
English Constitution, were sent in manuscript to tlie late Mr. 
Henry Sampson Woodfall as early as November 1771^ the 
Essay was not published iu E^iglish till the year 177^- DH 
the words of the paragraph given in the Preface of JuniuSji 
however faithful to the sense of 'the ariglnal, difier from thosQ 
in Db Lolm^'s. English edition, and the style of the para- 
graph vary froHj the general style of the work, little difficulty 
would accrue^ because the Essay was published in French at 
the time Jonius wr|ite^ and he might have translated the pas-* 
sage with which he concludes his Preface* But the paragraph, 
as sent by Junius to Woodfall in 177.1| ^^^ ^s first published 
by De Lolmk, in 1775, is verbally the same, syllable for sylla- 
ble, and in style, perfectly correspondent with the rest of the 
Essay. 

Now it scarcely need be observed, that vs^ere twenty French 
seholars to translate a passage equal in length to that 
paragraph, however closely they might all adhere to the mean" 
ijng of the original, no two versions of the twenty would coin- 
cide iiteraUtjf,-— expression for expression*^ By censequence, 
if Dk Lolme was not Junius, either partial transiations from 
his work were, in 1771, before the public, (of which no evi- 
dences, no tracer c«ja any where be found,) or De Loi^me 
furnished Junius with the passage from his manuscript, (and 
then Junius was not the sole depositary of his oion secret, but 
shared Jt with a Joreigwir,) or, De^Ix)C«me, seeing the para- 
graph 80 ably translated by Junius, engrafted it on his own vtt» 
sion. But neither of these hypotheses are admissible. For;— -If 
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partial trafhslations of the Essat existed in print when JdNiu^ 
wrote bis Preface, and Junicts copied the paragraph, the/ 
existed as what they were ; portions of the Essay on the 
English Constitution ; because Junius quotes the passage 
as a part of that work. These portions, therefore, forced into* 
notice by the high encomiums of Junius, would have attained 
a notoriety, that must have ensured them a place ih'the literary 
memorials of the times* But after the most sedulous research^ 
DO such notices are to be met with ; no such portions of the 
English Essat are discoverable, are any where to be heard of.*^ 
If Dk Lolmb supplied Junius witti this paragraph from bis 
manuscript translation, not only di^ Junius submit himself to 
the honor and the discretion of another, but incurred the 
danger of the discovery of such imprudence, and of developing 
the imposition practised upon the public by his declaration, 
that he was the sole possessor of his own secret. And for what 
Object was Junius so completely to commit his reputation ? 
or, at the leasts to incur the hazard of being betrayed ? A 
** man of rank and fortune/' not so zealous a friend to this 
*' most ingenious foreigner " as to be induced to advance a few^ 
score pounds, to put forth the translation of the work of his 
friend, (a work elucidatory and commendatory, of the consti- 
tution which that man of rank and fortune admired to enthusi- 
asm) lent the author his character, yielded to him his claim of 
credit for veracity ; stooped to the chance of handing, down the • 
name of Junius to posterity, (that posterity of whose praise he 
was so ambitious) attended with infamy as durable as his literary 
honours ! If Junius himself translated the paragraph, ahd Db 

^ Had the English Essay^ or any fragments of it^ been at that'^ 
time extant in prints would not Junius have referred his readers to- 
the pages containing the .two passages quoted in his Preface > In 
directing our attention to his quotation from " Another Letter to 
Almon/' be is attentive to this necessary particular. The paragraph* 
from that wosk is followed by '' Vide Another Letter io Almon,'' (p. 
] 89.) Why,then^ we may a'sk, was not Junius equally accommodating, 
when he quoted from the Essat ? The reason is obvious. He could 
not do so. The same cause operated to the same effect in the . 
" Parallel between the English and Swedish Governments." Not to 
the page of one of all the numerous paragraphs transcribed from the 
Essat, is the reader directed. J.L. D.L. LL.D. like Junius, con- 
tents himself with baldly copying the words of his admired author, and 
leaving to his readers the pleasure of searching for the original text. " 
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lx>LME adopted it, De Lolme did so, either from respect to the 
writer who had in so marked, so conspicuous a manner, extolled 
and recommended his work, or because the passage was given in 
a style superior to his own. But the gratitude that would have 
dictated so delicate a compliment to JcNius,:Would have urged 
the public avowal of his own obligation to so distinguished, so 
unsought, a liberality ; .especially would an autlior have done 
this, who is proud to tell us, — 

*' That his prodaction has been noiiced in the highest places " 

(Meaning the two houses of Parliament) and that, — 

'* Dean Tucker has quoted il as an authority." 

If, again, De Lolme transcribed ithe^passage from Junius 
not from a motive of grateful politeness, but purely on account 
of his own inability to execute it equally well, all the other 
parts of his translation would have been palpably inferior, and the 
paragraph of Junius, a reproach to the general style 3 a patch of 
satin on De Lolme's linsey-woolsey. But not only are the 
other portions as successfully performed ; as faithfully, as forci- 
bly, and as elegantly expressed, as the paragraph presented to 
us by Junius ; but many of the passages are even superior. 
Therefore, to conceive that De Lolme had any neces- 
sity to copy JuNius's English, is to oppose the shadowy 
imbecility x)f an unfounded supposition, to the solid force 
of an obdurate fact ; — a fact that forbids that supposition. 
* Should it be asked, howl am certain, that theirs* English Ver- 
sion of the Essay was published in 177^ ? I should answer, 
that not only have I found at the British Museum an im- 
pression of that edition, but have had an opportunity of seeing, 
in the account-book of the late Mr. Thomas Spilsbury, the 
charge to De Lolme, for printing it, as well as that for printing 
Ih'e second edition, published in the year 1777:* and with 
respect to the " Parallel between the English and Swe- 
dish Grovernments, though it is little else than a copious 
extract from the translated Essay, it does not contain the para- 
graph given by JuniuS| nor did the " Parallel" appear, till after 
that paragraph was in the hands of the printer of the PubUc 
Advertiser. 

* The ledger containing these charges is now ki the possession oi 
ibe late Pcinter's only sor^viving son« Mr. €. Spilsbury. 

Q 
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What, then, is the sapi of the argaments^, and agaimt^ the 
position, that De Lolme was the author of the Lbttbrf signed 
Junius ? 

jigainst this position, we have the solitary nnsanctioBed as- 
sertion, of the impossibility that a foreigner should acquire the 
requisite proficiency in the EngUsh language : An assertion' op- 
posed by De Lolme'sown translation of his ^* Essay on the En- 
glish Constitution," three additional chapters of which were 
never written but in EngUsh ;* his— 

" Parallel between the EngUsh and Swedish Governments ; 
written in EngUsh; his Prefatory Introduction to a new edition 
of J)e Foe's History of the Union of Scotland with England,"^ 
written in EngUsh. 

His " British Empire in Europe," written in English ; ^^ Ob- 
servations on the National Embarrassments ;" written in 
EngUsh ; his " Thoughts on the Window Tax ;" written in . 
EngUsh ; his " Thoughts on tlie Stiop Tax, and the Impost npon 
Hawkers and Pedlars," written in English ; aiid a very ingeni* 
ous paper on the question^ " Whether the Impeachment of Mr. 
Hastings abated by a dissolution of Parliament ;" written in 
English, and seen by Dr. Coote in a public Journal. 

For this position, we have the private • communications of 
Junius withMr.Wilkes and Mr. Henry Sampson Woodfell, deve- 
loping numerous particulars reconcilable only with the fact, that 
De Lolme was Junius ;fac similies showing, that all the seals 
used by Junius wereforeign ; autographs betraying the hand and 
habits ofa lawyer, also of a foreigner ; the author's private confes- 
sion, that he did not write withaut a view to his own profit and 
advantage ; and our conviction, that De Lolme was the only fo- 
reigner, the only writer, who could be honoured or advantaged 
by the compositions signed Junius. We find all the leading 
principles, and in irjany instances, the very language of the 
Essay on our Constitution transfused into those philippics. 

We have a manuscript of De Lolme^s resembling in matiy 
particulars, and in its general air, the hand- writing of Junius ; 
and a proof, that De Lolme, in his epistolary correspondence, 
was, like Junius, in the habit of using a foreign impress. 
We discover, in the Letters of Junius, innumerable devia- 
tions from the English idiom, EngUsh diction, and English 

* See his Advertisement, p. viii. 
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grammar ; but the most decisive proof , that the author was a 
critical French grammarian. Certain words, and expressions, 
that have their duplicates in French, predominate equally in 
Junius and De Lolme. De Lolme and Junius are alike 
familiar with the History of the Jesuits, and constantly addifted 
to sarcastic allusions to that order. The political doctrinets of 
Junius, both general and partial^ were precisely those erf 
De Lolme* Junius, for the propagation of his principles^ 
resorted to the channel of the newspapers ; and we have 
Dr. Coote's evidence, and De Lolme's own avowal, that he 
was among the occasional contributors to our Journals ; as 
also Mr. Ward's evidence of his having actually commenced 
a newspaper of h!^ own. 

We have the evidences of Mr. Planta, Mr. Harris, and Mr. 
Spilsbury, in prOof of De Lolme's high personal feelings ; and 
trace a correspondent spirit throughout the Letters of Junius. 
De Lolme's respectable biographer informs us, that he was not 
a man whose pride would permit his being easily provided for; 
and Junius declares himself to be above a common bribe.* We 
learn from Mr. Walker and Mr. Nichols, that De Lolmq was 
concerned with the funds, and well known at Jonathan's ; and 
are informed by numerous passages in Junius's Letters, that 
he was in the same habit, and equally familiar with that 
Coffee-house.f We find both Junius and De Lolme capable 
of contradicting themselves. We find Junius and De Lolme 
to have been personally acquainted with Lord G. Sackville. 

Not only do we see Junius clandestinely transcribing from a 
previous publication, a certain composition, (his 35th Letter) 
and palming it upon the public as new; and De Lolme clan- 
destinely transcribing, from a previous production, a certain 
composition (his *^ Parallel ") and giving it to the public a& 
new; but find in each of the four articles, equal symptoms of 
a foreign author. Junius, in his Preface, speaks in the words 
of a most ingemous foreigner, meaning 3fon^ur De Lolme ^ 
and De Lolme, in his " Parallel,'* speaks in the words of Mon^ 

* See 54th Miscellaneous Letter, 
t See Let. 29, par. 7 ; Let. Misccl. 13, par. 6 -, Let. Miscel. 21^ 
par. 6 J Let. Miscel. 29, par. 4 ; Let. Miscel. 30, par. 1 ; Let. 
Miscel. $3, par. 4 j Let. Miscel. 45, par. 2 ; Let. Miscel. 50, par. 1 
and 2 ; Let. Miscel. 6g, par. 3 ; Let. Miscel. 105, par. 1, 3cc. 
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tieur De JLobite, meaDing that most ingenious foreigner. Wc 
have a pamphlet (Another Letter to Almon) to which we are 
referred by Junius himself, containiag numerous passages 
found in the Letters of Junius, and in the Essay of De 
ijMme ; another pamphlet (A Letter to US, from One. of 
Oorselres) published seven years afterwards, also containing 
passages, common to the Essay and the Epistles of Junius^ 
In these Pamphlets and the Essay, we find the same principles, 
features, turns of thought, and form of expression ; he same 
practical usages — especially as exhibited in the frequent 
recurrence of one rlietorical figure, — the prosopopoeia. We have 
demonstrations, that neither De Lolme nor Junius, was a 
party-man ; that both admired to enthusiasm the English Con- 
stitution in ail its parts ; and see both professing to be simply 
and purely interested in its preservation. We find each of 
the authors of these pamphlets, no less than De Lolme, in 
his <' Parallel,'' and Junius in his Letters, eager to pronounce 
the writer, and anxious to have him supposedy'-^^^ Onjb of 
OuESBLVBs." Both Junius and De Lolme wrote fictitiously, 
and both lived in concealment ; both sought and enjoyed per- 
sonal obscurity, both disregarded money; and lastly— ; Junius 
presented to the public a paragraph from the tannslation of the 
^^ Essay on the English Constitution,'' three years before that 
translation was printed ; — gave it word for loord, as De Lolme 
afterwards presented it : and that paragraph is written exactly 
in the style in which the whole translation is written ; in which 
all the other avowed English works of De Lolme are written, 
excepting those in which he professes to disguise his style. 

Hence it appears impossible, that the most prejudiced and 
incredulous, should so obdurately shut the eyes of their under*- 
tandinga, as not to see that De Lolme was Junius ; not to be 
convinced that, as he was the only writer in whom all the cir- 
cumstances here enumerated, could possibly unite, so not only 
these circumstances could unite in no one except De Lolme^ 
but that they could not have united in' Db Lolmb, unless 
Db Lolhb, had been the Author of the Epistlbs subscribed 
Junius. / 
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